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NOTE. 

The t'ol](»wing nariativf appeared originally in the pages 
of hhnk niid Jrhiif, the w<»ik })einjr the ontcome of consul- 
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THE GREAT WAR OF 189- 

A FORECAST. 

Ix the following narrative an attc*inpt iH made to forecast the course of events 
preliminary and incidental to the <ireat War which, in the opinion of military 
ami p<»litical ex|Krrts, will proltably occur in the immediate future. Tlie writers, 
who are well-known authorities on international politics and strategy, have 
striven t«t derive material for their description of the conflict fn>m the l>est 
srmrces, to conceive the m<»st prol»ahle cami>aigns and acts of ])olicy, and gener- 
ally Ut give Vt their work the verisimilitude and actuality of real warfare. 



ATTEMITKn ASSASSINATION OF PKINCK FKKDINAND 

OF I5ULGAK!A. 

FILL A'lolNT nF TIIK MlKPElJol's AS.SAlLT; CKITICAL CONDITION 

OK TIIK WolNDKh I'HINCK. 

.litf TrhfjniiJi /mm our Oim i'orrtjtjHnulfnt^ Mr. Franrin S'uifnniorf.) 

CoSMTAXTiNorLK, Suuthiit, April 3 (rin Varna). 

A KF.l*OKT has been current here since ;i late hour last cvenin^^, 
to the effect tliat an attempt has been mode to as.sa.««sinate Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, at a mining town named SainakofT. alniut 
forty miles south of Sofia. It is said that the rrince, who had 
been shooting in the Ikilabaiicha Balkans, wiis driving into 
SamakofT towards evening yesterday, when his carriage was 
stopped, and he was attacketi by a numlter af men armed with 
knives and pistols. The Prince's attendants succeiMied in saving 
their master's life and in beating oft' some and capturing oihem 

A 



2 The Great War of 1 89 — 

of his assailants, but not before His Highness had been severely 
wounded. 

Prince Ferdinand was carried into the house of an American 
missionary resident in SamakofT, where he now lies. His High- 
ness's condition is serious, and is rendered the more critical from 
the fact that there is no veiy adequate surgical aid obtainable in 
Samakoff, and it was necessary to telegraph for doctors to Sofia 
and Philippopolis. 

The greatest excitement reigns in Constantinople since the 
receipt of this intelligence, and very grave anxiety is expresseil 
in diplomatic circles as to the possible consequences of this terrible 
misfortune. 



Editouial Comments. 

It is impossible to overrate the grave significance of this 
attempted assassination at Samakoff, which in the light of our 
Correspondent's telegrams would seem to be the prelude to very 
serious complications in the East. It is, of course, too early to 
estimate its influence upon general European politics, but we are 
quite within reason in saying that the dramatic incident may 
prove to have endangered the peace of Europe. We have long 
familiarised ourselves with the thought that the Great War of 
which the world has been in constant dread for some years back, 
and which is to re-adjust the balance of the Continent, is much 
more likely to break out in the region of the Danube than on the 
banks of the Ithine, and the incident at Samakoff may well pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe. The situation is most perilous, and it 
is to be hoi>ed that strenuous endeavours will be made by the 
Powers to chain up the 'dogs of war,* and spare this dying 
century, at least, tlie spectacle of their release. Since the Treaty 
of licrlin patched up the last serious disturbance in Euroj^e, 
there has been peace ; peace, it is true ; but a peace subject to 
perpetual menace, and weighty matter for the consideration of 
statesmen. Europe has lived, as it were, in armed camps, neutral 
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aikI watchful ; and all the time the nations have prepared against 
war as though war were at their doors. The dastardly outrage 
4it Sainakoff comes at a sorry time. 

For we repeat our firm conviction, based on long and close 
attention to the ])olitical motives at work among the nations, that 
it is on the Danube and not on the Ilhine that the torch of war 
will first be kindled. To a pessimist, indeed, if not to an unbiassed 
cibserver, we may well seem of late to have been drawing nearer 
and nearer to a general war. The world has never been afflicted 
with more iMTsistent nimours of war. No single day has passed 
without bringing us its j)erturbing crop of tremors and apprehen- 
sions alnmt the stability of the EuroiK*an jwace. From week to week 
tho Jfwi.«»h si)eculatui-s on all the Ik)urses of Christendom have 
U»on robbed of their sleep, and, worse still, of their dividen«ls, by 
telo^^inis as to the secret masssing of troo]»s on this or that frontier, 
and of ruinous uprisings in various subject and down-trodden 
rountrirs. Now it is the Hlack Sea Treaty that is •'oin*' to be 
foreiblv rolibrd of its entire Dardanelles clauses, and ajjain the 
Ilirgain of Ht-riin is about to bt» perforated, for the sixth time, by 
the sword-jjoint of tlie (.'zar. Then tiie Koumanians wake up to find 
th»* IiUs>ians beginning to hem them in on three sides ; while, again, 
newftjuijK'r reailers are horrified by a revelation of the rapacious 
{•a<sions which some ilignify by the title of * princijile of nati<mality,' 
and others denounce as crimin<il 'lust of land/ that are on the 
vtrrge of outbreak at Athens and Sofia, at St. Petersburg, at 
Belgrade, at Vienna, at Pari*', an<l ev«*n at Home. 

Where is the wisdom of higlily-placvd men like the (ierman 
Kni|>eror and his new Chancellor assuring the world, in addresses 
from the throne and afternlinner siK.*eches, that the jM*ace of Kurope 
was never more a.ssuied than at ])resi>nt. and that the ]»oliticaI 
iiorizon is without a eloud even of the si/e of Klijah\s ominous and 
initial !<{ieck of vajnmr? What is the truth or the wixloni of >\\\:\\ 
auunineeM, wlien the thorn of Alsaee-Dirraine is still sticking in 
tb^ flesh of the unforgiving and revengeful French; when Italy 
iiill has some territory ' unredeemed ; ' when Denmark still harbours 
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a deep grudge against her truculent despoiler ; when even the peace- 
ful Swedes, who are still animated by the spirit of the Great Gusta- 
vus, long to free their former subjects, the Finns, from the tyrannical 
mastery of the Russians ; when the Spaniards would gladly profit by 
a European complication — even if they slirank from the thought of 
an audacious couj) de main — to repossess themselves of Gibraltar ; 
when the Portuguese, following suit, would never hesitate to kick 
their British rival in Africa, if they deemed him to be down ; when 
the Cretans, egged on by the Greeks, are firmly resolved to throw 
off* the galling yoke of the Turks; when ex-ministers like M. 
Tricoupis stump about the Balkan Peninsula, openly preaching 
Pan-hellenism and Balkan Federation against the advocates of 
disunited nationalities ; when the Servians secretly vow to settle 
up old scores with their Bulgarian vanquishers, and when these 
Bulgarian victors themselves, with their Prime Minister more than 
their Prince at their head, are sternly determined to be free and 
independent alike of Sultan and of Czar ; when Austria continues 
to cast longing eyes in the direction of Salonica ; and when, above 
all things, the Colossus of the North, w4th his head pillowed on 
snow, and his feet swathed in flowers of the sunny South, has 
sworn by the soul of his assassinated and sainted father that he 
will ever remain true to the intention of his sire in exacting a 
solid equivalent of power, prestige, and territorial foothold on the 
Balkan Peninsula for all the blood and treasure spent by Kussia in 
the task of * liberating ' the Bulgarians ; when all these things, all 
these slumbering passions and meditated schemes of aggression 
and revenge are duly considered, how is it possible for any one, be 
he sovereign or subject, to lull the world asleep by false assurances 
of peace which is sooner or later doomed to be broken ? 

The Triple Alliance will no more succeed in terrorising the 
souls of all these secret plotters and designers, and in giving them 
pause, than three inter-locked mountain oaks or firs could stay the 
downward course of an extended series of separate avalanches, which 
rend away with them pines, and oaks, and all, in their resistless 
rush. IJut has the avalanche, which we thus dread, really and truly 
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at last begun to move ? We sincerely trust not, but for the present 
at least, the omens in the East have an exceedingly ugly and 
alarming look, and we shall await the arrival of further telegrams 
with the greatest anxiety. The Triple Alliance is not an embank- 
ment that can bar the advancing flood of war, but rather a detached 
fortress which must itself soon incur the danger of being sur- 
rounded and even submerged by the rushing, whirling waters of 
European strife. Though the ])arties to this three-cornered pact 
have agreed to place their fire-engines, so to speak, at each other's 
disposal in the event of external danger from fire to their respective 
domiciles, it is beyond the reach of tliese Powers to prevent the 
outbreak of a conflagration, from accident or arson, among the 
rickety, wind-swept, and thatch -1*00 fed mansions of their neigh- 
lioars; nor is there anv fact better established in connection with 
(ires than that they are used by thieves and anarchists for the 
purpose of sudden plunder and disorder, at once upon the persons 
and projKMty of the victims and beholders of such catastrophes. 

Let us suppose, for example, that as a consequence of this most 
alarming incid«*nt at Samakofl', hostilities should ensue between 
KiK^ia an<l Austria, the former being the aggressor. In that case 
(termany — in virtue of her published Treaty witli the Hapsburg 
Monarchy — wouM almost immediately have to take the field. 
Now. in such a contingency, is there not a grave danger that 
France, seizing the golden opportunity for which she has so long 
been waiting, would at once mobilise her army, and march the 
greater |>art of it towards the IHiine ? And is it not certain that 
the inime<liate result of such a revengeful step on her part would 
be that Italy, tnie likewise to her Treaty engagement with 
(termany. would make haste to spring ujKm the flank of the 
Kepublic ? 

It is not well to forecast evils, but at tin* same time it is well 
to look clearly ahead. We know sun*ly enough the real nature (»f 
the feelings with which the Bulgarians are regard«Ml by their 
' Lilierators,' just as we are equally cognisant of the true character 
of those who profess to be the Sultan's * friends,' ami who. with the 
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privilege of most intimate amity, have repeatedly helped themselves 
to disintegrating slices of his dominions. We need not remind our 
readers of the bitterness which still rankles in the breasts of the 
Roumanians at the memory of the manner in which they were 
' rewarded ' for services rendered at the Gravitza Redoubt and 
elsewhere during the war against the Turks ; a bitterness which was 
only equalled by the rage of the Russians when they recognised 
the supreme foUy of their conduct in forcing Roumania to accept 
the Dobrudja in exchange for Bessarabia, and thus depriving them- 
selves of a pied a terre and strategical base of operations south of 
the Danube, in the direction of tlie grand goal of their ultimate 
ambition — the Golden Horn. It is as much the desire of Russia 
to undo this unfortunate bargain as it is to shake herself free from 
the intolerable sliackles that restrain her liberty of action in the 
Black Sea, and seal up the outlets thereof against her ships of war. 
Russia is only awaiting a proper opportunity for accomplishing 
these two other stages in what she deems to be her destiny (and 
does not everj'thing come to him who can wait ?) just as she con- 
tinues to pursue her anti-English policy in Central Asia with steady, 
disdainful, unresisted strides, ever lessening the distance between 
her own frontiers and those of India, and thus paving the way fur 
the execution of her policy of preventing the forces of England 
from being thrown into the balance should any complication arise 
in the East of Europe. ' And ever,' as Tennyson sang, * uj)on the 
topmost roof the banner of England blew ; ' but tliat proud banner 
has now, at last, been blown away by Cossack colonels from the 
topmost roof of all — the * Roof of the World ' itself, thus enabling 
Russia to overpeer our very Indian plains, and thence despatch her 
Calebs and her Joshuas to spy out this other land of promise. 

It may be quite true — and, indeed, from all we know of the 
charactt»r of the Czar, we think it is quite true — that Alexander iii. 
has a holy horror of war, into which he is determined not to plunge 
his people ; and we have been assured by the greatest master of 
modem war, the late Count Moltke, that the period of dynastic 
conflicts, or struggles resulting from the jwrsonal passions and 
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{letulance of rulers, has coine to au end, and been succeeded by 
wars between peoples and nations. This is also quite true ; but it 
is precisely herein that the greatest danger lurks. For a ruler 
— as witness the case of the present Czar's own father — may prove 
too weak to restrain or deflect the set of the popular tide, and be 
plungetl into a war against his own will. It is also conceivable 
that the French Government might find it im{K)ssible to resist the 
clamours of the Chaml}er to embrace the first opportunity — and 
what could be a Ijettcr one than a general European conflagration ? 
fur ousting the English from Eg}'pt — an object which all good 
Frenchmen deeply have at heart. Dut it is on the Balkan 
Peninsula, where there are no rulers or restraining influences to 
9peak of, that {Hjpular passions and aspirations must enjoy most 
unbridled sway; and therefore it is that we look with anxiety for 
the further development of this tra*^ic event at Samakofl', which 
has alreadv thrown the Balkan countries into a state of wild 
excitement, and all Europe into a Ht of ever-increasing aLirm. 

//y Ttl**jraiih from our Sinruil <\irrf*}^fttfUnt^ Mr. Frnnri* Srutlamon.) 

PllILiri*<»|N»ijs, April 4. 

(Sinitftit/ Xiifht.) I date this message from Philippopolis, 
whenr*e indeed it will be <h.*spatrlied on our arrival there to- 
m«»rrow ; but. jls a matter of fart, it is written in the .sleeping ear of 
a speeial train by which I am travelling to letitiman *n rvvtc for 
SamakofT, in company Mith I>rs. Patterson. Stekuulis, and Ixdongt. 
who have l»een invited by telegraph to meet their Bulgarian col- 
leagues in consultation at the l>e(l>ide (»f the wounded Prince. 
It is to these gentlemen's courtesy that I owe the pri\ilej;e of my 
passage. 

I am enabled, bv the kindness of mv friends at the United 
•States I^pgation, which, as is natural in the circumstances, has 
njceive«l minute information as to the occurrence, to give you a 
fuller and more authenti<' account of the Samakoir tragtMJy of 
yesterday l»y which Prince Ferdinand <if Bulgaria so nearly lost 
klA life, than is likely to have l»een transmitte«l as yet, and of 
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which no doubt garbled first reports have already thrown conster- 
nation into every European capital. I have already stated tha£ it 
is in the house of an American missionary that Prince Ferdinand 
is at present lying. I must now explain that Samakoff, which is 
nestled in the heart of a picturesque valley formed by the rough 
triangle of the Kilo Dagh, the Kadir Kre, and the De mir Kapou 
Dagh at the head of the Balabancha range of Balkans, is not only 
one of the wealthiest towns in the principality, — thanks to the iron 
mines by which it is surrounded, — but is also famous and dear to 
Bulgarians by reason of the presence there of the American 
Mission School, whose principals rendered such devoted and signal 
service to the oppressed Christians throughout the terrible time 
of the massacres of 1876 and the war of 1877. At that time, when, 
as will be remembered, to be a Bulgarian was all-sufficient reason 
for being summarily hanged (if a man), or foully outraged (if a 
woman), the principal of the school and his courageous wife 
snatched many victims from the gallows, and rescued from a 
terrible fate, by harbouring in the mission-house, numerous young 
girls and children, fugitives from the devastated villages of the 
Balkan slopes. And when brighter days dawned for Bulgaria, 
and it became a principality, the services of the American Mission 
at Samakoff were not forgotten. It became a custom, inaugurated 
by Prince Alexander and studiously maintained by his successor, 
for the Iluler of Bulgaria to visit Samakoff in an informal manner 
once or twice a year, for the purpose of inspecting the mission 
school and complimenting its directors. 

The snows which have held Samakoff isolated from the rest of 
the world throughout the past four months, are now just melted, 
and thus it chanced that Prince Ferdinand, who for a week past had 
been shooting in the hills around Philippopolis, decided to pay his 
first visit of the year to the missionaries of Samakoff, and had, un- 
fortunately as it turns out, announced his intention of so doing. 

The Prince, with this purpose in view, left Philippopolis on 
Friday evening, passing the night in his sleeping-car, and yester- 
day morning started in a caUchc from Ichtiman-i-Vakarel, formerly 
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the boundary l)etween Bulgaria and the province of Eastern 
Koumelia, to drive to the little township in the mountains. 

His Highness has usually l)een accompanied on these visits by 
one or other of the ministers, but on this occasion, owing partly, 
no doubt, to his hurriedly-formed plans, he had with him only one 
of the aides-de-camp who had been of the shooting-party. The 
Prince's carriage was preceded by half-a-dozen mounted guards, 
and followed by a like number, as an escort. This is a precaution 
which Prince Ferdinand's advisers have prevailed with him, much 
against his will, to adopt of late, in view of the renewed activity 
of Russian agents and sedition-mongers throughout the Principality 
and the neighl^nuring States, where, indeed, a great anti-Bulgarian 
and anti-Turkish pmpaganda has l)een actively carried on for the 
past year ; and in view also of the growing apprehension of his 
advisers that the recent success in this city of assassins in Kussian. 
pay, coupled with the immunity from punishment which the 
Czars representatives have shown their ability and readiness to 
secure for them, would prompt the conspirators, soon or late, to 
tly at higher game than either M. Stambuloff or tin* late Dr. 
Vulkovitch. That his llighness's advisers were in the right has 
!>een pn)ved l»y the attempt of yesterday. The event, however, 
may Ix? said to ofr«»r encouragement at once to would-be regicides 
and to their intended victims, inasmuch as it has been shown yet 
once again to the former, how useless as a protwtion against 
assassins is the presence of an armed escort, and to the latter, how 
apt is a well-matured ]>lot to l>e frustrated by a commonplace 
accident. 

The Prince's carriage was e.xjH^cted to reach SamakofT about 
noon, and shortiv l)eforc that hour a considerable number of 
|)erB<»ns had collected in the main street, while small crowds had 
gathered nmnd the gates of the Pr<*feeture and aliout the door of 
the American Mission-house, which is situated in a side street 
leading ofTthe high road, and where the usual nuMlest prepanitions 
liad been made for the princely visit. 

His Highness, on arrival, after halting for a moment or two at 
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the gate of the Prefecture where he did not alight, drove on 
through the town towards the Mission-house. At the moment 
when the carriage turned the corner into the narrower street, a 
man wearing the long black gown and brimless stovepipe hat of a 
priest of the orthodox church stood forward from the crowd, in 
which were several other persons dressed as he was, and, raising a 
revolver, took deliberate aim at his Highness. And then occurreii 
the accident to which, in all probability, Prince Ferdinand owes 
his life. The cartridge did not explode. The sham priest lowered 
his weapon slightly, raised it once more, and again pulled the 
trigger ; but as he did so the pistol barrel was struck up — the ball 
burying itself in the wall of a house across the street — and the 
assassin was seized and firmly held by many willing hands. 

The whole occurrence had taken but a moment The Prince, 
when he saw the pistol levelled at him, had leapt to his feet, with 
the evident intention of thowing himself upon his murderer. 
As it was, his Highness's intervention seemed very necessary on 
behalf of the baffled assassin, who stood in no small danger of 
being lynched incontinently by his furious captors. 

The carriage had stopped ; the escort was hastily dismounting, 
and the Prince, shouting orders to the i)eople to spare their 
prisoner's life, had alighted, and turning, was in the act of throwing 
his heavy pelisse to his companion, when sudden as thought a 
second rutfian sprang from amid the vociferating mob, hurled 
himself upon the Prince, and thrusting a great, broad-bladed Cir- 
cassian khaiuja into his bosom, was away and out of sight almost 
before any of the bystanders had recovered from this second shock 
of horror and surprise. 

His Highness, who had sunk to the ground under the blow, 
though he did not lose consciousness, was at once carried into the 
Mission-house, distant a few yanls only, and very sjnjedily all the 
best medical advice obtainable in SamakofT was at hand, while 
telegrams for further assistance were at once despatched to Sofia 
and to Pliilippoi>olis, the latter place being perhaps more rapidly 
accessible than the capital. The first examination of the wound 
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showed that the broad knife had turned on the point of a rib — 
very fortunately — and had therefore missed, by a hair's-breadth, 
the envelope of the heart It was not till to-day that a persistent 
recnrreoce of internal hiumorrhage aroused tlie gravest fears of the 
Ihince's aar^ms, and prompted them to appeal to Constantinople 
for further advice. 

The preteniled priest, when searched, was found to be costumed 
beneath his robes in the ordinary dress of the petty trader of the 














towni here: His long flowing locks proved a wig, and liis thick 
nokeinpt beard was also false. Vytw him. among other {>a)M.'rs 
•aid to be of great importance, but as to which I know nothing, 
wai foDnd a [tassport issued by tho Uusbinn Consulate at Odcusa 
no lest recently than Initl mouth, and Wiring the i-i'^' of tla- 
KiuaUn Chancellor nt Sofia. The pa.«!)port in miidc out in the 
oatne of Ivan IlendukdjiefT, and belongs, the fellow uvuwm, to u 
nun, a stranger to him, who left it wit)i him by mistake a wei-k 
■fpi. But the anthoritieii entertain few doubtt as to the scoundrel's 
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identity with one of the men implicated with Shishmanoff in the 
recent murder of Dr. Vulkovitch. 

I have said that the news of this dastardly attempt on Prince 
Ferdinand's life caused the greatest excitement in Constantinople 
There is indeed no doubt that both the Palace and the Porte are 
very seriously alarmed, as, in view of the Sultan's disgraceful action 
in the Vulkovitch affair, it is only just they should be. It is 
significant of his Majesty's state of mind that, when early this 
(Sunday) morning, first the French and then the Russian Ambas- 
sador drove to the residence of the Grand Vizier, they were unable 
to see him, orders having been sent from Yildiz ordering the 
Pasha not to receive them. Sir Clare Ford, on the other hand, had 
a long interview with the Sultan this morning. 

Phiuppopolis, Aynl 4. 
AVhen the train steamed into the station here, I learned in the 
restaurant, where every one was eagerly discussing the events of the 
past two days, that the second assassin was captured yesterday 
afternoon at Banja, as the result of an order widely circulated by 
both telegraph and horse messengers throughout the country, 
calling upon all Tchorbadjis, or headmen of villages, to detain any 
stranger found within their jurisdiction, and at once communicate 
with the nearest central authority. The man has been identified 
as one Nicholi Naoum, a very well-known character who, besides 
being suspected of participation in the murder, last spring, of M. 
BeltchefF, is known to have been acting for the past six months as 
a revolutionary agent on the Macedonian frontier. Niioum, who, 
as leader of a gang of border brigands, has gained a bloody 
notoriety in connectio!i with various dastaixily outrages against 
society, is believed to have been recently engaged in distributing 
arms and amnuinition among Macedonian villages, and in inciting 
the Macedonians to molest the Bulgarians dwelling among them. 
Naoum, when arrested, was found to be provided, like his accomplice, 
with a Russian passport executed in regular form. He was immedi- 
ately carried back to Samakotf and confronted with Bendukdjieff, 
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iwbain be at uooi; Iwgnii to nul m u bungler, making no 
•Uompt to i)Xotierat« hiiiiiielf, or to doiiy Iiia shun; in the tragedy. 
In tUc oonns. |>prb«}>», he wsis (guided by ibo knowled<;o that liis 
lih was alrauly rorfeitcd fur nmiiy atrocioas crimes before ho set 
hs band af;«inst Prince Kei-diuand. As n coiisc<iuonce of his kst 




inn of {nilt, a wry brief trial was neceBSwy, aixl Uie two 

I w«ra hanKetl this luomiiig outside Uw botiwt in wWeh 

r bad lod[tcd oil Friday ui)iht in ^iuuakolt 

Tbe Prinrc is a|>|Mrenlly doing well. M. Stambuloff'. wbo, 

a iceetpt of cuiwa of tliv (U^ustcr, hurried to his nuuter'a bvdaide, . 

t hour in SamakofT, during wbtob Utne, daipit* 
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the doctors, the Prince insisted ou seeing him, and returned direct 
to Sofia. Late on Saturday night, at a meeting attended by most 
of the Ministers, hurriedly convened, he was declared Regent 
during the serious illness of the Prince, and for such time as might 
be necessary, and the formal proclamation in accordance with this 
decision was issued yesterday morning. 

SonA, Aynl 6. 

Instead of accompanying Dr. Patterson and his colleagues on a, 
to me, fruitless expedition to Samakoff, I bid them good-bye at 
Ichtiman, where they left the train, and came on here. As might 
be expected, I have found this city boiling with tumultaoos 
emotions, and not only — though that were sufficient cause — on 
account of the outrageous attempt on Prince Ferdinand's life. 

It appears that the Cabinet has received news of the greatest 
importance from the Macedonian frontier. The assiduous efforts 
of Iiussian agents, who have been actively engaged for the past six 
months or more not only in the provinces itself, but also in the 
(ircek and Montenegrin borders, in formcnting an anti-Bulgarian 
rising, are now on the eve of being crowned with success. Already 
reports have reached the capital of disturbances, caused apparently 
bv raids made across the border at I^etrovich and Melnik. That 
there is a great shifting of troops at present in progi-ess as a result 
of this intelligence, is not denied. It is said, indeed, though I 
cannot as vet tell with what truth, that a half division has been 
ordered to Petrovich, and another like force to Strumnitza. The 
latest rumour here is to the effect that the movement in Macedonia 
is as much anti-Turkish as anti-IUilgarian, and that Turkey is also 
despatching a large military force to Salonika. If this rei>ort lie 
true, it is surely an instance of the irony of fate. In this country 
it is a matter of common talk that any anti-]>u1g;irian movement 
in Macedonia is mainlv due to the attitude of Zuknir Piisha, the 
Vali of Salonika, towards the large Ihilu'arian element of the jwpu- 
lation of the j)rovince under his control. Tiiis functionary's 
]>eri?istent ill-treatment of Bulgarians has been very frequently re- 
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presented to the Porte in notes from this capital as being contrary at 
once to the interests of Turkey and of Bulgaria. The Principality, it 
has been said, has consistently refused to take side with those who 
seek the dismemberment of Turkey, and has claimed a right to expect 
that the development of the Bulgarian element in Macedonia would 
not be crushed by Pashas who, by their arbitrary actions, paralyse 
the intentions of the central government, and prepare the way for 
events which had better, in the common interest, be avoided. It 
is needless to say these sensible warnings have been altogether 
disregarded by the Porte, with the present inevitable result. 

It is further rumoured here — for the place is full of suspicion 
— that in view of certain movements of Servian troops, a large 
Bulgarian force has been hurriedly thrown forward to strengthen 
the troops at Eadomir, Trn, and Zaribrod. 

I Sofia, Jjm/ 8. 

The latest reports as to Prince Feixliuand are more favourable 
than could have been hoped for. The dangerous symptoms have 
subsided. Internal haemorrhage has been checked. The I'rince 
sleeps and takes nourishment, and his pulse and temperature are 
satisfactory. Hopes are held out that in a week's time His 
Highness may be moved from Samakoff. Meanwhile, during the 
past few days, events have marched so rapidly that people here are 
prepared for almost any eventuality. There is no longer any 
attempt to coiiceal the movements of Servian troops. Great 
numbers of men are already massed at Nisch and Vranja, and at 
points on the line of railway between Nisch and Pirot. The main 
body of the Servian army has its headquarters at Knuzevatz. 
From Belgrade, we learn of the steady despatch of war material 
and siege-train to Negotin on the frontier against Widdin, and a 
telegram fiom the same source announces the arrival at Nisch of a 
train of the lied Cross Society, consisting of eighteen carriages 
furnished with all the necessary equipment for active service. 

News from Constantinople is to the effect that the Porte, 
alarmed at the as^)ect of affairs in Macedonia, has, in addition to 
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the calling oat of the last class of rediffs, decided oa the formation 
of five new Atmy Corps. Fresh levies are to be made in order to 
fonn a strong resenre. ■ The transport of rediffs, mainly from SmjTna, 
Skauderouu, and the Tripolitainc, is heing carried on on a large 
■cala Over 27,000 reservists have already passed througli Smyrna. 
Many of the Austrian Lloyd vessels being engaged in the trans- 
port uf troops to Salonika to guard the frontier line and to 
reinforce the Uitolia garrison, the Seraskierato is negotiating with 




•ome English shipping companies fur adiiitional tritnsjxirt. More 
Utao fifty thousand troops are to \k employed on tin; Mnccdoniiin 
border in a line stretching from Mitruvitza on the north, all 
F'Miod to Raslok on the south -(.'a>it. Thoir chief HtatJous will Ite 
I'alanka, with Cskuh as hasp, and Djuma and J<eiir<ikoy with 
Stninidja as I>ase. No further distiirbancos are rciK>rtvd from the 
fruatier 

M. Stamhuloff left here last ni;^'ht to insjwct tlic troops on 
the frontier. I am, of course, unable to give any inf<jrmati<>n as 
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to their numbei-s or disposition, but it may be said that Bulgaria 
is well prepared to resist any attack. It is infringing no rule to 
say that the Prince's army possesses no fewer than 400 pieces of 
ordnance of all calibres. The report that his appointment as 
Regent has met with disapprobation among a large section of the 
community here is absolutely without foundation. 

A trusted agent of the Government has also left here for 
'Berlin, for the purpose, it is understood, of raising a loan in that 
capital. 

Sofia, April 10. 

We are now at war, and fighting is going forward even as I 
write. This morning rifle-shots were exchanged between Servian 
and Bulgarian patrolling parties on the frontier, near Trn, without 
result on either side. A body of some 300 Servians then crossed 
the frontier and advanced about a mile, seeking to cut off a party 
of fifty Bulgarians, who, however, retreated and escaped. Later 
on heavy fighting was reported in the neighbourhood of Ylassina. 
How it originated is immaterial. The Bulgarians lost 17 men 
killed and 54 wounded. This set fire to the torch all along the 
frontier line. Some time before the official declaration of war, 
which, though it announced that hostilities would begin at noon 
to-day, did not reach the ilinister for Foreign Affairs here until 
nine o'clock this evening, reports had been posted up in the cafes 
announcing fighting in the vicinity of Planinitza, Beuskedol, 
Miloslawtzi, Zelene, and Gard, in the Trn district. The Servian 
Minister, who had twice telegraphed to his Government for 
instructions during the afternoon, demanded a special train as 
soon as he had presented the declaration of war, and left half an 
hour later, under escort, fur the frontier. 

A solemn Tc Ikuin was sung this evening in the Cathedral, 
M. StambulofT and the Ministers being present Tlie streets are 
crowded — no one shows any intention of going to bed ; the popular 
enthusiasm and confidence are immense, and there is apparently a 
general sensation of relief at the relaxation of the strain of the 
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put few days, and a feeling of Batisfactiou that the dastardly 
attack on the Prince will be promptly avenged. I am, by the 
way, authorised to state that, by order of Frince Ferdinand's 
physicians, all news of these exciting events is rigidly withheld 
from his Highness. 

Fresh troops are hourly leaving Sofia and PhilippopoUs for 
the front. 

At the moment of closing this despatch, news comes of an 




important action near Dragoman, with reported defeat of the 
Servians with heav}- losses. 

Sorn, j4pn7 11. 
There is to be uo more fighting. The brilliant and most 
sanguinary engagement at Dragoman, which I rci>orted in progress 
last night, in the course of which the Bolgariaiis. who were com- 
pletely soccessfsl. drove the enemy back from all their positions 
on the heights above the pass : an incessant artilk-ry duel, main- 
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tained ever since the commencement of hostilities between the 
heavy Servian batteries before Negotin and the Bulgarian forces 
garrisoning Widelin, and a very successful unopposed advance 
along the Vranja road as far as the Moravia river by a Bulgarian 
force, composed of three brigades from Sofia, from Trn, and from 
Radomir, make up all there is to report of the campaign. For 
when hostilities were about to be opened this morning near 
Kumareno, which was evidently held by a larjge Servian force, an 
officer bearing a white towel, with a pink fringe, tied to a hedge 
stake, as a flag of truce, rode out from the Servian lines and 
demanded a pourparler. It then . transpired that the Servians 
found themselves in a terrible quandary, and were at their wits' 
end what to do. 

Late last night a large Austrian force had, without warning, 
crossed the Save into Belgrade, which city they had taken so com- 
pletely by surprise that it was not until the morning that the 
populace was made aware of the presence of the strangers in their 
midst by the sight of the troops bivouacking in the squares, and 
the otticers quietly breakfasting outside the principal cafes. An 
Austrian force, said the parlementaire, had also crossed the Danube 
to Seniendria, and there were rumours that another force had 
crossed the same river at Orsova. In these circumstances, with 
their capital cut ofi* from them, and their young king and govern- 
ment in a manner locked up, the Servian generals considered they 
had no alternative but to demand a susj)ension of hostilities, at 
least for forty-eight hours. An armistice was therefore granted, 
much to the Bulgarian leaders' annoyance and disgust. 

We learn that Austria has notified the Powere that she has 
occupied Seniendria and Belgrade as a precautionary measure, in 
view of the wanton aj^gression of Servia. 

It is here considered unlikely that Bulgaria will have any 
more trouble from this (juarter. On the other hand, however, 
jjjrave rumours reach us from Constantinople, where apparently 
tliere is very great anxiety as to certain mysterious and as yet 
undefined threats by Itussia. The Turkish capital is, as matters 
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stand at present, likely to be the chief centre of interest for some 
time to come, and I shall therefore return there to-morrow morning. 
All through the day long trains of Bulgarian and Servian 
wounded have crept one after another into Sofia. It is note- 
worthy that a considerable percentage of the sufierers are bright 
and lively and make light of their injuries. These are men who 
have been struck by the small nickel bullets of the new rifle, 
which has been used in pretty equal proportions on both sides. 

Constantinople, A'ptiX 15. 

There is no doubt good cause for the grave fears at present 
agitating Porte and Palace. By his foolishly near-sighted policy 
of pandering to the wishes of whatsoever Power bullies him with 
most brutal persistency, at the risk though it be of injuring a 
friendly State, the Sultan has, as he is beginning to realise, suc- 
ceeded in alienating, for the moment at least, the sympathies of 
all his legitimate friends. By his attitude — wilfully perverse and 
undignified — throughout the varying phases of the Vulkovitch 
episode, his Majesty has aroused throughout Bulgaria deep distrust 
of himself, and fierce indignation against his ministers and his 
methods. Tlie inane and futile strivings of the Porte to throw 
difficulties in the path of the young Khedive, and to cheat him, if 
possible, of rights clearly accorded and amply paid for, have pro- 
duced similar sentiments in Egypt and in England. And having, 
at the cost of much labour and intrigue, achieved this wholly 
unsatisfactory position of being an object of contempt, suspicion, 
and oblu<iuy, the Sultan finds himself suddenly but decidedly 
thrown over by the very Powers with whom he had sought to 
curry favour. The liussian Ambassador is now too thoroughly 
pre-occupied with the immediate policy of his own (lovemment to 
have any further care to wear gloves in his dealings witli the 
Porte, and his mood has so affected M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador, that that astute j)ersonage, unable to find those sweet 
professions and gracious persuasion — half unmeaning promise, 
half veiled threat with which he has been wont to dorloter the 
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Ministers at Bab Aali — come readily to his tongue, has ceased for 
a fortnight past to hold any other than mere chancellerio com- 
munication with the Turkish Government. 

. Let it be said at once that, despite very natural indignation, 
Bulgaria shows every disposition to behave well towards the 
Suzerain Power. Officially, indeed, her attitude has been in every 
way admirable. When the Servians opened hostilities, when they 
declared war, when they asked for an armistice — in every phase, 
in short, of the quaixel, M. Stambuloflf apprised, and asked 
counsel and aid of, the Sultan. To be sure he»got nothing for his 
pains, but it must have been a satisfaction to the Sultan to receive 
proof that, in one quarter at any rate, he is not regarded as a 
European Power of merely sentimental importance. 

Constantinople, A-prH 16. 

Fresh alarm was caused here tliis morning by the discovery 
that our telegraphic communication has been interrupted at once 
with Odessa and with Batoum. All inquiries as to the cause of 
the rupture made by other routes failed to elicit any explanation. 
Later in the day a vessel of the Canard line arrived in the Bos- 
phorus, and her captain has stated that the Eussian harbour- 
master at Odessa is detaining all ships, of whatever nationality, in 
that port. His own vessel, he says, was the last to leave Odessa, 
and only got away by a chance, the order having reached him 
when he had already got under way. He states that there were 
several Eussian ironclads, and quite a fleet of torpedo boats at 
Odessa, all with steam up, and says that when he was on shore 
there the day before yesterday the town was full of soldiers, and 
the approaches to the dockyards crowded with a constantly-increas- 
ing mass of guns, horses, ammunition, and other war material. 

Constantinople, Ayril 18. 

I have received a telegram from my correspondent in Sofia, 
who tells me that the Bulgarian Government understands that the 
Bussians are preparing an expedition for sea at Odessa, and intend 
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to occupy 30tne portion of Bulgarian territory. The Princely Govern- 
ment has reason to expect the attack will be directed -against Varna, 
and has called upon the Sultan to aid Bulgarian arms by sending 
his fleet to guard the Varna roads. The Saltan has as yet made 
no reply to this request, says my correspondent, but it is not 
difficult to guess what His Majesty's action will be, inasmuch as 
Turkey has no single ship of war in condition to be got to sea 
under a month at the least, and it is more than questionable whether 
even then any of the ironclads could be completely manned or 
provided with serviceable ammunition. There are, indeed, some 
torpedo boats — unprovided,! understand, with torpedoes — and a 
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couple of the monitors tlmt did sume service iu the Danube Id 
the last war. If the Adinimlty shoulil clwt to place these vessels 
at the service of the Ihilgariaii Oovcnmicnt, they might be of some 
use as scouts, Itut that is about all that Turkey can hoj* to do 
for her vassal. 

Here there is teiTihlc anxiety K'st the Itussian expedition bo 
directed, not a^^iiiiist Vaiiia or I'mur^jas, but against the Kavaks, 
and the Seraskierate is busily taking precautions to meet such a 
contingency with all the forces avaihible. 

Despite the recent draining of the Staniboul camp by the 
dcs^mtcb of a laige force to Siilunika, there are still some 45,000 
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men in aDci aroond the capital. These, with the exception of the 
Snllan'a gnard of abont 16,000 men, have been distributed along 
the chain of forts extending from Sounielie Kavak to the Golden 
Horn. The telegraph is kept busily nt work summoning troops 
from all parts of the Empire. 15,000 men from the Adrianople 
garrison are expected to arrive here to-night. 

The liussian Ambassador is said to be ill. He has not left the 
Embassy in the Grand Rue de Pcra for now almost a week, and 
refuses to receive any one. Even his French colleague found the 
door closed to him vestenlnv. 




A Itussian force, variously compultd »t fmni fiO.OOO to 70,000 
in^n, occupiw] Vania this moniiii;;. TIrto was soim- .siuiirt re-sist* 
anr«-, but the conipatnlivcly siniiU Itul^'nriiin force van jtowerlcss 
against the heavy metal of the Kns-^iau ticut, and after an hour's 
fighting was compelled to abandon the pc!>itioii. 

Coincident with the receipt of this news is the delivery of a 
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note by the Eussian Ambassador — suddenly restored to health — 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, setting forth that, as a result 
of the extraordinary and uncalled-for position taken up by Austria, 
the Czar's Government feels the necessity of acquiring a material 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace, and will therefore effect 
a peaceful occupation of Bourgas and Varna with that end in view. 



EUSSIAN MOVEMENT UPON THE AUSTEIAN FEONTIER 

MOBIUSATION OF GERl^LA^N ARMY COUPS — WILD EXCITEMENT 

IN BEUUN. 

(By Tdtgraph from our Special Correspondent, Mr, Charles LawtJ) 

Berlin, April 21 (aSO p.m.). 

Never since tlie fateful days of July 1870 has so much excite- 
ment been caused here as by the news — which now seems to be 
beyond all doubt — that Eussia, having received an evasive, or, as 
other telegrams put it, a flatly negative reply to her peremptory 
demand for the immediate evacuation of Belgrade by the Austrians, 
has already begun to move down immense masses of troops towards 
her south-western frontier; and it is even rumoured that a 
division of cavalry has suddenly made its appearance near the 
border, on the Warsaw- Cracow road, at a place called Xiaswielki. 
This is a grave situation, indeed, as alarming as it is sudden. The 
Unter den Linden, which is a perfect Isabel with the bawling voices 
of the newsvendors, is rapidly filling with crowds rushing hither, 
as to the main channel of intelligence, from all parts of the 
city, and the Foreign Office in the "Wilhelm-Strasse is besieged by 
a huge throng clamouring to hear the truth. 

For on this depends the issue of peace or war for Germany. 
I^t but Eussia lay one single finger of aggression on Austria, 
and Germany must at once unsheath her sword and spring to 
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ber ally's aid. Pray let there be no mistake as to the terms of the 
Aoatro-German Treaty of 1879, which.was published a year or two 
ago, for it has often been misinterpreted. Under this instrument 
a casta fitdtris does not arise for Germany in all and any circum- 
stances of a war between liussia and Austria, but only in the event 
of the former being the aggressor ; and it looks very much as 
though Kussia were now seriously bent on taking the offensive. 
Does she really mean to do this ? is the question on every one's 
lips here, and the excitement of people is equal to their suspense. 
It is known that an active correspondence by wire is proceeding 
between here and Vienna, but tlie autliorities are very reticent, 
and «»nly l»eg the crowds to keep calm and hope for the best. 

9 r.M. 
I have just returned from the Schloss, whither the multitude, 
which was unable to gratify its curiosity at the Foreign Office, had 
sur^eil along to pursue its eager inquiries, but only to find that 
the Emperor was closeted with his Chancellor, (leneral Count 
von Caprivi, and his Chief of the Staff*, Count von Schlieffen. It 
waf* remarketl that when both these maunutes enierjjred from their 
interview with Ilis Majesty, and drove off* at a rapid rate, they 
looketl very «*erious and pre-occupied, payiui; but little heed to the 
cheering which greeted their apjM.*arance. This only tended to 
deepen tlie apprehension of the vast crowd in front of the Schloss, 
whose fears were further augmented by a rumour (a true one, jus I 
faaud on tracing it to its source), wliich spread like lightning, that 
the Emi^eror had telegraphe*! for the Kin;^ <»f Suxony, Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia, Prince-Kegent of Hrunswivk — both Field- 
Marvhals — as also for Count Waldersee, Commander of the Ninth 
Army Coqw in Schleswig-IIolstein, whom the Kmpen^r, it may Ikj 
reniemliered, when {>arting with this distinguished officer, as (*hief 
of the General Staff', publicly designated as the <'«»mman<h*r of a 
whole army in the event of war. 

10 P.M. 

After despatching my last message, which I had the utmrist 
difficulty in doing owing to the frantic mass of newspai>er corre- 
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spondents of all nationalities struggling desperately into and out 
of the Telegraph Office, I had the good fortune to meet Baron von 
Marschall, the amiable and accomplished Foreign Secretary, who 
favoured me with a brief conversation on the momentous subject 
of the hour. Yes, he said, it was unfortunately quite true that the 
Russians were rapidly concentrating their forces towards the Austro- 
German frontier, and that a sotnia of prying Cossacks, coming from 
Tarnogrod, had even pushed forward on the Austrian side of the 
border towards Jaroslav, an important railway junction point in 
Galicia. He had just received intelligence to this efiTect from 
Prince Beuss, the German Ambassador in Vienna, who added that 
things indeed looked their very worst. * But this,' I remarked, * is 
an act of invasion on the part of Hussia, is it not, and means 
war ? * The Baron shook his head ominously, and, with a kindly 
' come and see nie again to-morrow morning,* squeezed my hand 
and hurried off to see Count Syechc'nyi at the Austrian Embassy, 
which stands over against the former home of M. Benedetti, 
with all its associations connected with the beginning of Germany's 
last great war. 

On my way back to the Telegraph Office, where I write 
this, I encountered, just at the entrance to the Russian Embassy, 
Unter den Linden, its genial and honest occupant, Count 
SchouvalofT, who was good enough to return my greeting by 
motioning me to stop, and telling nie that he had just been to see 
Count Caprivi, and assure him, on the part of his Imperial master, 
that all these warlike preparations in "Western Poland implied no 
menace whatever to Germany, with whom Russia had not the 
least cause of quarrel, but that, nevertheless, so long as Austria 
threatened to derange the balance of power in the Balkan Penin- 
sula for her own seltish ends, Russia would be incriminating her- 
self in the eyes of history if she stood by with folded hands 
and sought not to safeguard her most vital interests by all the 
means at her disposal. And as Pitt had created a new world to 
redress the balance of the old, so Russia was now compelled to 
re-establish equilibrium in one part of the Eastern Continent of 
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Europe by giving the would-be disturber of this equilibrium 
work enough to engross all his attention in another. ' These were 
not, of course, the very words/ added the Count, ' which I used to 
the Chancellor, but they express the exact sense of my communi- 
cation/ 

MiDNIOUT. 

Berlin, .which has poured all its teeming million-and-a-half 
into the streets, is at tliis hour a scene of the wildest excite- 
mept, owing to a rumour (and a friend of mine in the General Staff, 
whom I chanced to meet, confirmed the truth of the rumour), that 
the awful and electrifying words *Krieg, viobil /* had (as in 1870) 
been already flashed again to no fewer than seven of the twenty 
Army Corps constitutinj^ the Imperial host — viz., to the 1st, or 
East Prussian; the 17th, West Prussian; the 3(1, Brandenburg; 
the 4th, Province of Prussian Saxony ; the .Oth, Posen ; the 6th, 
Silesian ; and the 12th, Kingdom of Saxony. 

Lr»ud and long was the clieerinj^ in front of the Sclilu>s —which 
is ihron^'fd !»y an ewr-in(ix»a.sin^' and excited niultitudu — when 
tills intelligtmce oozc*! out, and witli one accord (for your (lennans 
are a UM^t wonderful jK'ople of trained choral-si ngcr-s) the wliole 
miifhty as^niMage hurbt forth with a battle-ballad, in wliich some 
deft {latriotic p^et had lK*en 4uick to embody the fears and deterniina- 
tioDs of the last few days under the title of 'Uic Wtwhsd-Wacht,' 
or the ' Watch on the Vistula ' — a war-song which promises to 
fill aa large and luminous a page among the lyric gems of the 
Fatherland as Schneckenburger's immortal * Wacht am Ilhcin' 
When the frantic cheering which followed the chanting of this 
stirring battle-anthem had subsided, the Enq)eror (who has now 
ocMDpletely recovered from the accident to his knee) came out to 
bow his ackuowknlgments from the front balcony of the castle ; 
and on his arm was the Empress holding the hand of the pretty 
little flaxen-haired Crown Prince, who had been routed out of his 
wami bed at this late and chilly lu»ur to add one crowning touch 
of spectacular eflect to the /a2^^(ii/ which, amid another frenzied 
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outburst of ' hochs ' and ' hurrahs/ thus closed the drama of a most 
exciting and momentous day. 



INTERVIEW BETWEEN GENERAL CAPRIVI AND THE 

FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

DISPOSITION OF THE GERMAN TROOPS. • 

(^y Tdegraph from our Special Correspondent^ Mr, Charles Lotct.) 

Berlix, April 23. 

The excitement of the last few days has now calmed down into 
the serious and stolid determination, which is the most striking 
characteristic of the German race, and though it is known that, 
since the order to mobilise seven Army Corps was issued, 
M. Herbette, the French Ambassador, has had repeated interviews 
with General Caprivi, the nation is meanwhile content to suppress 
its suspicion with regard to the possible — nay, probable — policy of 
its western neighbour, and devote all its attention to the develop- 
ment of events on its eastern border. 

Certain official telegrams which I have been allowed to peruse 
leave little doubt that, while the Russians are making a show of 
massing troops in the direction of Cracow, the real line of their 
strategic advance is towards the Lemberg side, whence a railway 
leads across the Carpathians to Buda-Pesth. It is argued here 
that, had the Russians merely to deal with Austria alone, the 
likeliest line of their advance would be by way of Cracow and its 
fortress, which they would endeavour to turn, and then strike for 
Vienna by the route which has been deemed, on the whole, the 
easier for them, namely, that which leads to the valley of the 
Danube across Austrian Silesia, and through the gap between the 
Bohemian and Carpathian mountains. But with a German anny 
massed in Silesia, and menacing their right Hank, the advantages 
of this route would be more than countervailed, and so Uie 
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Russians seem to have chosen an invading route as remote as 
possible from the German base of attack, namely, viA Lemberg and 
Stnj. 

Meanwhile the mobilisation of the seven German Army Corps, 
enumerateil by me in a previous despatch, is in full swing, the 
reserve men hastening to the colours with great alacrity ; and as 
the railways are working night and day, all public Uaflic being 
suspended, the troops will soon be in the various positions assigned 
them. The 12th, or Royal Saxon Corps, it seems, is to be sent 
over to strengthen tlu» Austrians, which will appear a wise and 
tactful disposition, when it is remembered how the Saxons fought 
shonhier to shoulder with the Austrians at Kuniggnitz; while 
F'ieM-XIarshal Prince George (brutlier of the King of Saxony) has 
bet-n intrusted by the Enii>eror with the oonunand of what is to 
he cjiUed the Army of Sih*sia, consisting of the r)tli and Gth Corps, 
now swiftly C4>neenl rating between Kreslau (whicli, being at present 
an oj>en town, i.s und«Tgoing rapid circumvallation by a ring of 
earth W4^rk fort^ arnietl witli Scliumann gun-turrets) and Xeisse, 
the Pnis-^ian (,'rnwn Prince's p<iint of departure for l^heniia in 
I -00. < In the ntlier hand, a Secontl Army, consisting of the 3il and 
4th Corj».s, to l»e railed * of tlie Vistula/ and to be counnaiuled by 
the King of Saxony, is swiftly massing roun»l Thorn, tliat Metz of 
the Eaist ; while a Third Army, cominiunded of the 1st and 17th 
C^Tps (East and West Pnissia), and denominated 'of the ]>altic,' 
has been assigned to Count Waldersee, and is fast Uiking 
potitioD on the line flanked by the fortresses of Konigsl)epg and 
L>tzen. the task as<ign<Ml to it l)eing evidently an inviision of the 
Baltic Provinces and the conse<iuent splitting up and diversion of 
the Russian forces from their s^mthern objective. As to the First 
and Second (tennan Armies (those of Silesia and the Vistula), a 
f^lance at the map will show that, roughly speaking, they form the 
base ends of a triangle whereof Warsaw is tin; apex, and that a well- 
timed advance by road or rail, for lM)th are available, would enable 
theiu to eflect a junction (on Moltke's principle of marching 
■eparately and fighting combined, as applied with such brilliant 
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success at Sadowa), and give decisive battle to the Bussians some- 
where near Warsaw. 

But I may not indulge at present in a more detailed forecast of 
the impending campaign and its incidents. Suffice to say that the 
Germans promise to keep General Gourko, commanding the 
Eussian forces in Poland, quite as busy as General Dragomiroff, 
commander at Kiefif, and chief director of the operations against 
Galicia, will be kept by the Austrians themselves on their 
particular side of the seat of war. 



DEPAKTUEE OF TEOOPS TO THE EAST. 

'THE WATCH ON THE VISTULA.' 

Berlin, Ai^H 24. 

I HEAR that the Guard Corps is also about to be mobilised as 
a precautionary measure. This will, of course, be followed by 
similar orders to all the rest of the Gerniau Army should France 
assume a threatening attitude, and the signs tliat she means to do 
this are increasingly ominous. 

Meanwhile, the armies of the liiist are pouring towards the 
frontier with macliine-like order and rapidity. All night and all 
day long, heavily-laden trains conveying the troops of the 4th 
Corps have been passing through Berlin, one at the tail of the 
other, towards Tliorn ; and there was tremendous cheering this 
afternoon at the Central Station, which is littered about with beer 
barrels and piles of edibles offered by the citizens for the refresh- 
ment and encouragement of the * tai^ferc Kv'wjcr ' who are going at 
last to measure their strength with the Muscovites, when the 
Bismarck Cuirassiers from Ilalberstadt steamed slowly up to the 
platform for a stoppage just long enougli to let the couple of 
powerful engines water. EoUs and sausages were showered into the 
carriages containing these splendid heavy troopers (in whose ranks. 
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by the way, Lieutenant Campbell of Craignish, a young Argyllshire 
laird — now Kittmeister, like Dugald Dalgetty, and aide-ik-camp to 
the Grand Duke of Coburg-Gotha — had captured a French eagle 
at Mars-la-Tour) ; and when their heavy train again began to move 
away there arose another ringing cheer mingled with * Hochs * for 
Bismarck (and I wonder how the exile of Friedrichsruh feels at the 
contemplation of all this !) — cheers and ' hochs ' that were responded 
to by these big, deep-chested fellows roaring out the * Watch on 
the Vistula/ which has already spread like wildfire throughout the 
nation, and kindled its heart into a fine warlike glow. 



IJAXQUET IX THK 8CHL0SS. 

OMINOIS SI'KECH ItY THK EMrKKOH. 

h'f T'hf/riijth fnnti our Sj^rial Corn*}>omhnt^ 3/r. (*harJ*t Lfnre.) 

Hkhlin, April *2'y. 

T<>-NIGIIT the Emperor gave a grand military banquet in the 
Wliile SaLx>n of the Schloss previtais to his starting for Thorn — 
that trenien*lou.s bulwark on the Vistula over a^^ain^^t the Kussian 
fnjntier. wliere the work of concxMit rating the CJerman tr(X)ps is 
proccethng rapitUy. At this banquet I was favoured with a seat 
in the gallery, from which I have witnessed so many j^onips and 
pageants at this Court ; and when the third courst; had l)een 
reached. His Majesty (who w«»re the gala uniform of the Gardes du 
Corpse rose, and, amid a silence in which you might have even 
bf*anl the fall of a hair, addressed his guests as follows, in a most 
reaolute and rasping voice : — 

* Mfifw Ifrrren, iiinl has willed it that (Jermany should draw 
her sword in defence of her ally, and to God's high, holy will we 
all mu&t bow. German loyalty (' />w/,sr/f^ Trev *)htis ever Ufcn 
one of the most conspicuous virtues of our race, and, if we now 
failed to prove true to our treaty engagements, we should justly 

c 
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deserve to become a mockery and a byeword among the nations. 
Eemembering, as I do, the very last words almost which were 
addressed to me by my beloved grandfather, now resting in God, 
who conjured me to be considerate towards and cultivate the 
friendship of Russia, it is with a heart full of exceeding heaviness 
that I look forward to the events that are ahead of us. Never- 
theless, it shall be in the power of no one to say that the German 
Government was ever wanting in fidelity, or the German army 
deficient in courage. 

* Gentlemen, that courage has been displayed on a thousand 
glorious battle-fields, and never more so than in those stupendous 
and heroic encounters which made of us a great and united nation 
— a nation whereof the safety and integrity would be gravely 
imperilled by disaster, involving, perhaps, disruption to the dual 
monarchy of our allies. Sucli a result, gentlemen, we cannot 
endure; and it is to obviate the bare possibility of such a thing 
that we are now about to respond to the solemn call of treaty 
obligations, by placing some of our heroic troops side by side with 
the brave army of my august friend and ally. His Majesty the 
Emperor Francis- Joseph ; nor is it to b(Mloubted tliat this com- 
panionship-in-arms, among other things, will have the blessed 
eflVct of wiping out all memory of our past conflicts and estrange- 
ments, and of re-uniting, in the bonds of fraternal love and loyalty, 
the two greatest sections of the mighty and invincible German 
race. 

' Meine Herrcn, Ood is above us, but uncertainty, to some 
extent, is before us. Within the last few years the science of war 
has been completely revolutionised, and we are all now about to 
grapple with military in'oblems which never taxed the powers of 
our pre<lecessors. As the Supreme War-Lord {* obcrste AViV^^- 
//r/v') of our armies, I mean to make inspection of such of our 
forces as are now marshalling themselves on our Eastern marches, 
and also to remain at their head unless — which God forfend ! — the 
cours(» of events should call me elsewhere. (Sensation.) 

* lUit, gentlemen, I do not require to tell you that the duties and 
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functions of a commander are very different now from what they 
were at the l«j;inuing of this century, not to speak of the time of 
my invincible and immortal ancestor, Frederick the Great, who 
inspired his troops by his verj' presence and directed them in 
battle ; whereas now all that is nearly left to t)ie modern com- 
mander-in-chief is to lead his forces up to battle and then leave 
them to the charge of his subordinates — an era in the science of 
warfare which was inaugurated by that great scientific soldier, 
lately, alas ! taken from us, who has written his deathless name in 
indelible letters of goM on the tablets of his country's history. 

* Forbidden by the nature and necessities of warfare, as now 
practise*!, to l)e a tactician — such as Caesar, or Frederick, or Napoleon, 
or Wellington — the mmlern commander-in-chief must restrict him- 
self tn the task of stnitegy, and intrust his colonels and his captains 
with the duty of beating the enemy in detail. And as a modern 
battle niuf*t necessarily stretch over a vast extent of front, it really 
re*jlves itself into a hundred separate combats, in which even 
company leatlers l>ecome indejiendent commanders ; and thus, 
gt-ntlemen, to all of you there is oi>ened up a glorious prospect 
of <i4iing vour tlutv to vour countrv and achieving' a distinction 
wiiirh Wiis res*»rveil to the j'eneralissiinos of vore. 15ut though 
ihuH evfry colonel and every captain among you is now a com- 
uiander-in-4-hief. it In^hoves you to remenjber that, what with 
•mokeless jxiwder. magazine ritles of vast range, and other inno- 
vations, the conditions of fighting have altered immensely even 
•ince (rermany last took the fieM ; but I doubt not that you will 
mil prove true to our highest traditions, and that our brave army, 
with Vt\n\% blessing, will once more show the stuff of which it is 
maile. 

' (tentlemen, this is a solemn moment, and it is not in a spirit 
of fes»tive mirth, but rather umler the influence of the serious feel- 
ings which dominate us all, that I ask you to drain your glassi*8 
to the health of my august ally. His Majesty Francis-Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria-IIung;iry. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! ' 

To*morrow the Em{>eror will leave for the frontier, and I have 
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been graciously permitted by His Majesty to attach myself to his 
Headquarter-Staff. 



Departure of the Emperor for the East. 

Berlin, A^^ 86. 

It is long since tlie Linden Avenue witnessed such a scene of 
crowding and excitement as it presented to-day, when the Em- 
peror (who wore the drill uniform of his Silesiau Bodyguard 
Cuirassiers, named of the Great Elector), drove from the Schloss 
to the Central Station to take train for Tliorn. His Majesty 
was accompanied by the Empress, who looked very sad, where her 
august husband only wore a serious mien. The fine sunny 
weather, balmy already with the fragrance of the budding spring, 
had lured thousands and thousands into the streets to see the 
away -going of the Emperor on his first campaign ; and it was 
only with great difficulty that the demi-squadron of cavalry 
(Gardes du Corps) escorting the Imperial victoria could advance 
through the packed and cheering masses of people who thronged 
every inch of standing-space in Unter den Linden, and reached 
up to the very house-tops. 

At one point of its route, just opposite Cafu Bauer, the 
Emperor's carriage was even brought to a stop ; and it was then 
that a very excited gentleman (who turned out to be an American 
admirer of His Majesty) profited by tlie opportunity to throw a 
laurel wreath into the Imperial equipage. Quick as thought, the 
Emperor placed the wreath on the point of his swonl-scabbard 
and tossed it back to his adulator, saying with a smile, * Wait a 
little, my friend; let us earn this first' — a sally that was 'the 
signal for a perfect storm of cheers on the part of the witnesses 
of this charming incident, which furniished them wnth additional 
reason for lauding the Emperor's modesty and good sen.se. 

There was much cheering, hat-waving and fluttering of hand- 
kerchiefs as their Imperial Majesties — who never ceased bowing 
their acknowledgments — threaded their way to the station, on the 
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platform of which was assembled HeadquarterStafT, with the great 
Household officers and Ministers of State (who looked very grave 
indeed), and others whom duty or curiosity had brought to see 
the EmjKjror off. After conversing for a few minutes with Count 
Caprivi (who, unlike his predecessor in office, is not to go to the 
front in the meantime, pending the development of French 
schemes). His Majesty turned to his sad-eyed consort, whom he 
embracetl with great warmth, and then entered his travelling 
saloon carriage. In another moment, amid three parting ' hochs/ 
the train had glided away, carrying with it the first German 
Knif^ror who has unsheathed his sword against the Czar of all 
the liussias. 



ILLTKEATMKXT OF A WAU-COHKESPONDEXT BY THE 

OEKMAX HUSSAUS. 

THE niVulAr' AT THOUN. 

si<;mfhant kkmakk of tiik kmpekoh. 

//y l*n»t fritin our Sjtfrial Ctirrnt^nmiinit^ Mr. CfmrlfJt Lmrf.) 

Thorn, April 27. 

Foi.DiWiNi; the route taken by the Emj>eror, I arrived here this 
inomin«'. thanks to the courtesv of 15aron von Tauchnitz (a son of 
the ffTiTAt Leipzig publisher of the woll-known Continental edition 
of uur English classir.s), who kindly albnvrd me a plac«» (it was 
only a standing one) in the train conveying to the fnmt the 
Magvieburg Artill<Ty Kf^iment of his command, as well as the 
Train, or Army Service, Hattalion of the 4th Corps. 

While en Hising ^lie brid^^e from tlie railway station to claim the 
<|aartt*r9 that had lieen assigned me at the * lUack r>ear,' my eye and 
tmr were suddenly struck by a strange hubbub going on lielow. A 
tnK>p of red-tunic'd Zieten Hussars (* Ihike of Connaught's *) were 
watering their horses in the Vistula, which has here abroad, placid. 
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and majestic course ; and while these thirsty animals were revelling 
in delicious draughts of the fii*st water they had tasted since leaving 
Rathenow (their garrison townlet, near Bismarck's native place), 
their riders were amusing themselves by roaring and laughing at 
the frantic efforts of what seemed to me to be a big Newfoundland 
dog to extricate himself from the stream. Presently the poor 
brute, which to my great astonishment gradually assumed human 
shape, struggled, spluttering and gasping, on to the shelving bank ; 
and then it was that I recognised in this buffeted and bedraggled 
creature, Solomon Hirsch, the well-known correspondent of the 
BerliivtT Tageblatt, whose shock head of hair, all touzled and 
dishevelled, had given him the semblance of canine form and 
feature alluded to. It appears that poor Hirsch, fulfilling his 
functions with more zeal than discretion, had already made him- 
self an object of universal execration at the front by communi- 
cating to his paper most minute details as to the massing and 
position of the German troops towards the llussian frontier, and 
that being recognised by these rollicking and resentful Zicten 
Hussar fellows, to whom he had, in an evil moment for himself, 
appealed for information as to their ultimate destination, this 
' curse of modern armies * was at once set upon, hilariously tossed 
in a horse-rug, and then contemptuously heaved into the Vistula. 
I have made a point of dwelling on this serio-comic incident, which 
I myself was quick to take to lieart, as it will serve to explain the 
absence from my telegrams of all but the most meagre and general 
references to the positions and movements of the German trooi>s; 
and, indeed, I should be worthy the fate of my hapless colleague 
did I abuse the hospitality which has been so graciously extended 
to me by revealing unexecuted j»lans. 

Indeed, I have only been promised the use of the field and 
other telegraph wires on the strict condition that my messages 
never exceed a limited number of words, which will necessarilv 
restrict my reports to the briefest and barest, yet, I trust, sufficient 
summaries. 

The Emperor (who was acconqjanied by the King of Saxony 
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and other high general officers) has just returned from a rapid ride 
round the circle of the outer forts, within which the troops are all 
Ijing under canvas; and from the top of the Garrison Church 
Steeple, the highest point in this mighty fortressed town, nothing 
can be seen but endless vistas of tented bivouacs. Never before 
has the German soldier been allowed any other night covering in 
the field but the canopy of heaven, though, indeed, in a country 
like France, which is, in truth, a land flowing with milk, wine, and 
honey, and teeming with villages and other opportunities of 
cantonment, he had comparatively little need of tents. But it is 
quite a different thing in Kussia, with its raw and rigid climate, its 
vast, uncultivated, and uninhabited spaces; and it was in view of 
the probable contingency of a campaign in such a foodless and 
rofifless wiMerness that the Gonend Staff, with that remarkable 
foresight and wisilom which has always distinguished it, resolved 
to e<piip all the Army C(»rps lying nearest the Eiistern frontier 
with the v#-ry l>est tents procurable — namely, such as were at once 
wat^rjmKif, win<lprooi', and even fireproof. For otln^rwise what 
ruin might not a spark from a bivouac tire entail upon the tented 
tiehis which stn-tch awav in everv directitm towanls the horizon, 
both here and at Posfii, at Xcisse, and at Kiinigsberg, n*minding 
one of the hosts, countless as the sands on the sea-shore, of the five 
kings who encamiMMl over against Gibeon. 

But I must not omit to record a curious incident which 
happened as the Emi>eror was ritling past the statue of Copernicus, 
whose birthplace was Thorn. Just when abn»ast the monument 
of that immortal a.stn>nomc»r. His Majesty n»marke<l to his suite : 
* Ja,mc\ni Hemn^iUvra you see the man who first <»pened the eyes 
of the worhi to the true luiture of the solar system ; and I think 
that with (ff<i<i's help we .shall eipially be able to a.ssign Kussia her 
proper place in the system of nations.' 
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THE AUSTRIAN TLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

DETAILS OF PKEPARATIOX. 
(By Telegraph from our SpeciiU Correspondent^ Mr. Charlv* Lowe,) 

Thorn, April 29. 
To-night the Emperor (who continues to display wonderfully 
good spirits and energy) gave a banquet in the hastily furbished-up 
rooms of the gloomy olil Schloss, in honour of Feldzeugmeister 
Uaron Beck, the Chief of the Austrian Staff, who, ptfnding the 
progress of his well-thought-out mobilisation and massing schemep 
which he had set a-going by a simple order from Vienna, had 
hastily run up here by rail to concert united action with his 
German colleague, Count von Schlieffen, the present occupier of 
Moltke's high and responsible office. From a trustwortliy source 
I gather that this was the substance of P>aron von Beck's com- 
munication : — 

It had boon discovered, beyond all doubt, that the main 
objective of the Kussian invasion was Lemberg, in the direction of 
which DragomirolV was concentrating immense masses of troops, 
drawn from the 4tli, Sth, 0th, 10th, 11th, 12th Army Corps, in the 
rear of wlmm othur forces, furnisheil by the remoter 13tli, 16th, 
17th and other Corps, were pushing up as fast as the defective 
railway system of the country would allow them. Austria, on her 
l>art, had resolvt-d to combiiu* ht^r defensive forces into three 
armies — one of about 300,000 strong, in East (Salicia, on the 
I)niest«'r; anoilu*r, about as half as strong (ir)0,0OO), on the Siin, 
with its back on Trzi'invsl, that tremendous bulwark of Middle 
(lalicia; anil a tliinl. of about 120.000, lu'iir Cracow, that almost 
t!i[ually ionuidable j/f'(n tf\trwt'^^ and key of Western (lalicia on 
the I'ppiT Vistula. 

Itut tln-^t' numluM's do not include a fi)ree of eight iniU'i>endent 
Cavalry I)ivi>iniis. cadi of four riii-^ades. or fo\ir regiments, which 
are u* be rank«Ml alnnu' the (lalician froniii-r at the likeliest )>oints 
of dang»'r from ilie mass-raidings of Russian horsemen. 
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Such were meanwhile the relative dispositions and prospects 
on either side of the Austro-Bussian border, while, on the other 
hand, General Gourko, the hero of the Balkans, was concentrat- 
ing at Warsaw an army consisting of the 5th, 6th, 14th, 15th 
Corps, and other troops, for the double purpose of holding the 
Germans in check, and of operating towards Cracow, on the 
Austrian left flank. Moreover, the 2nd Bussian Corps from Wilna, 
and the 3rd from Biga, seemed to be marshalling on the lower 
Niemen with the view of looking over into Konigsberg ; and of 
these Muscovite troops in the Baltic Provinces, no less than in 
Western Poland, Baron Beck trusted that the Germans would give 
a good and satisfactory account. 

As a token of his complete satisfaction with the Baron's lucid 
and hopeful exposition of the military situation, the Emperor, at 
parting, which was very cordial on His Majesty's part, conferred 
on the distinguished Chief of the Austrian Staff the Bed Eagle of 
the first class (with swords), and, at the same time, intrusted him 
with an autograph missive for his august master at Vienna. 

{By Telegraph from our iSjxrio/ Correspondent ^ Mr. Chariest Lowe,) 

Thorn, Later. 

From my correspondent with the Army of the Baltic at 
Konigsberg I learn that its mobilisation is now complete, and that 
Count Waldersee (who has had a bad fall from his horse, but is 
better again) is burning to make a dash across the frontier and 
pluck a leaf from the laurel-wreath of General Gourko. 

The 2nd, or Pomeranian Corps, has meanwhile been appointed 
to cope with any descent from the Bussian Fleet on the Baltic 
shore ; while the 9th Corps has been similarly left in Schleswig- 
Holstein for the double purpose of frustrating any attempted 
landing in that (juarter, and also of keeping an eye on Denmark, 
whose hearts are practically with the Bussians, and who have not 
yet forgotten the Bedoubts of Diippel. 

On the other hand, the fortification of Breslau is proceeding at 
a rapid rate. Prince IMess and the Duke of Butibor having lent a 
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little army of their miners to do tlie necessaiy pick and spade 
work ; while the Army of Silesia (under Prince George of Saxony) 
b now echeloned along the railway line, parallel to the Kussian 
border, bi*tween Kreuzburgand Tarnowitz — in vtnnnquc parati/s — 
that is to say, ready either for a front march across the frontier on 
Czenstochaii, on the Warsaw milway, or for a flanking movement 
of snp{K)rt in the direction of Cracow, as occasion may demand. 

The Austrians, we know, are well forward with their con- 
centration; but owing to the fact that the telegraph wires of the 
Kuftsians have now cea.^ed to sj»eak to the outer world, and that 
tra^elleni are neither allowed into nor out of Russia, we an» still 
verv much in the dark wiil» n^^'ard to their massiiu-'s and their 
movements. To-morrow, however, we mean, if possible, to try and 
penetrate a little the veil of this mystery. 



FIRST COLLISION OF Kl'SSLVN AND GEKMAX TIJOOPS. 

hKIKMlSlI AT ALKXANDKOVO. 

{Hy TtUgrajih frtnn aitr Sjttrial (^orrrfjHm'l* nt^ A/r. fliarltn Loin. 

TlloKN, AinU .30. 

I HAVK just i»*turne»l fn»m a reconnoitring ride with two scpiad- 
roos of the Zieten Hussars, who pushed across the Kussian frontier 
to within sight c»f Alexan<lrovo, th«* scene ol tlie nie«*ting (of which 
I bad the g«MMl fortune to l>e an eye-witness) between the old 
German Eni{K*ri»r and the late Czar Alexan<ier ii., in Septemlier 
1879, shortly Ix'fon? tlu^ >ignature of the Austro-Oern.an Treaty 
of Alliance. 

It in a curious coincidence iliat the lir>t blo«Kl in the pioent 
cam|taign hhould have been drawn within view of tlie sjHit to 
which the obi Enn>4*ror — greatly against the advice of bin iiale 
Chancellor, Hisnnirek — then hastened to conjure the Czar to desist 
from liis warlike oi>erations, and assure him, on tlie other hand, of 
bU own unalterable determination to keep the |>eace. 
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When we had advanced by the road skirting the railway to 
within about a mile of Alexandrovo, a gun attached to a body of 
Cossacks (they were of the Don, as I could make out through my 
glass, from their blue tunics faced with red) opened fire on us ; and 
the shell, bursting right in front of our leading troop, killed two 
horses and seriously wounded one man (a Wachtmeister). So 
having thus caused the enemy to give tongue, we turned bridle 
and trotted back, carrying with us the intelligence — the rich fruit 
of our reconnaissance — that Alexandrovo was strongly occupied 
by troops of all arms. Four sotnias of Cossacks came pelting after 
us, but we were quick to outrun these rampaging gentry, to whom 
a gun from one of our horse-batteries sent hurtling over a few 
shells as a parting souvenir of our hasty yet successful visit. 



WAKLIKE EXCITEMENT IN PARIS. 

{B\j TtUgraph from our Special Corresiwndent, Mr, D. Cfirutie Mnrraif.) 

Paris, April 90. 
Paris to-night is in a state of the maddest ferment. For some 
days past the public have followed with breathless interest the 
rapid development of events on the Uusso-Cierman frontier, and 
the news of the first skirmish at Alexandrovo, which was printed 
in Le Soir this evening, has roused the wildest enthusiasm. Long 
and anxious consult<itions of Ministers have been held daily, and 
the Press, with hardly an exception, have been urging on the 
Government an immediate declaration of war. Many of the 
better-class (Jerinans have been hurrying from Paris — a precau- 
tion which, in the issue, has been shown to be judicious. When 
to-day's news became known, every trade and artifice was 
instantly abandoned, and the streets since three o'clock till now 
have been thronged by vast crowds, pulsating to a more and more 
impassioned excitement. By four o'clock there were literally fifty 
thousand {)eo])le standing in the street with newspapers in their 
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hands, and every reader was the centre of an excited throng. I was 
standing (»pposite the Vaudeville when a man, bearing a prodigious 
bundle of newspapers wet from the press, came staggering swiftly 
towanls the kiosque. The mob fell upon him, despoiled him of 
his hunlen, and tore open his parcel. Theie was such a wild 
hurrj' to learn the news, and everybody was so eager to be first 
with it, that scores of the journals were torn to ribbons, and 
hundreds more were trampled into the mud of the pavement. 
The pn>prietre8s of the kiosque wrung her hands and wept over 
the «ii>ectacle, and a gentleman who, by pressure of the crowd, 
was forced half-way through one of the windows, vociferously 
demantlrd to know the value of the lost journals. The woman 
instantly became business-like, ami appraised them roughly at a 
hundreil francs. Tlie gentleman produced a pocket-book and paid 
her lwi(v over, .^-houting noisily, * I present this glorious news to 
I'aria ! Vitf hi llussir ! A ban hi J*rus,^!* That was the first 
signal I heard, and in one minute tlie whole boulevard rang with 
frenzit^l roar on roar. Omnibuses, public carriages, and vehicles 
of ewrj' description were wedged immovably in the crowd which 
tIirong<*il the horse-road. The iliivers rose from their seats, the 
passengers and w.cupants of the carriages stood up in their places 
and r*tared and gesticulated with the rest. Iluntlreils of people at 
once strove to make speeches, and thf combineti result was sueh a 
ekarirnri as can .scarcely have Iwen heard since the great day of 
the Confu>ion of Tongue.^. 

I, myself, had occasion to be thankful for that incouquerable 
Kn^Ii.sh accent which has always <li>figured my French. A blond 
beard ami .«iH*ctacles havi* always heliH'd me to something of a 
ffermaii hxik, and to-<lay ha.s given the few (Germans who happen 
to l»e h-ft in Taris such a sc-are as th<? bravest of them is not likflv 
l*j forget. At one mom«'nt I was surroundetl by a wild seel inn of 
the mob, who.se yells of 'Ihiwn with I*ru>>ia!* wen* far too 
ob%'iou.sly intended to l»t» jKTsonal to me. Tlu-n? was notliing for 
it but to join in the shouting, and I crieil * Vin /<f Frtfun- !' and 
'A /«M In Pniant!* as lustily as any of them. There wa^ an 
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instantaneous laugh at the English accent, and I was left alone ; 
but I could not help thinking what would have happened had I 
chanced to learn my French mainly in Berlin rather than in 
London. One unfortunate German is i-eported fatally injured by 
the violence of a mob at the Gare du Xord. He had booked for 
London, and is said to have carried with him only a small hand- 
bag, and to have left all the rest of his belongings at the hotel, in 
his hurry to catch the tmin for Calais. The director of the Opera 
came near to paying with his life for his artistic allegiance to 
Wagner. Happily for him he was able to take refuge in the 
house of a friend, and the mob contented itself by keeping up a 
ceaseless boo-hooing for an hour or more. 



KXTRAORPINARY SCENE IN' THE PLACE PE LA COXCORDK. 

The wildest manifestation of the afternoon was in the Place de 
la Concorde, where an innnense mob fell to dancing about the 
statue of Strasburg. Everybody knows the sullen threat with 
which that .statue has lieen placarded for so many years. It runs 
* L. I). 1*. (the initials standing for " Ligue de Patriotes") 
Vive? La Francis 1870 — 18 — .' "When the prodigious 
created by the mob seemed at its highest, it was cloven, aa it 
were, by a din still greater, and a solid plialanx of men forced a 
way into the already crowded s<juare. In the centre of this 
phalanx twenty or thirty mi*n marched, bearing a long ladder, the 
heads of many of them being thrust between the runga In the 
middle of the ladder was seated a working painter in a blue 
blousr. Tlie man was literallv wild with excitement, and was 
roaring * <^iiaire viiii;t douze' to a sort of mad, improvised tune, 
in which the |KU'ked marcluMS about him joined with the fell 
stress (»f their lun^s. In one hand the man flourished aloft a pot 
of rt'd paint, witli \\\k\ contents of which lie occasionally bedewed 
his unheeding companions, some of whom had playfully bedaubed 
their own and otherV f«'aturt'S, so that they looked as if they had 
just eome fresh from some scene of massacre. In the other hand 
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the man held aloft a sheaf of brushes, and in an ixi ^ant the vast 
crowd seized the motive of his presence there, and the meaning of 
the rhythmic repetition of ' Quatre vingt douze ! " 

A way was cleared for the advancing cohort as if by magic. 
The ladder, still supporting the painter, was drawn up lengthwise 
before the statue, and the workman knelt to his task. At first it 
was impossible for him to work, for the bearers of the ladder were 
jigging to the tune they sang ; but by and by they were persuaded 
to quiet, and a very striking and impressive silence fell upon the 
crowd. The man, with great deliberation, and with a much firmer 
hand than he might have been supposed to own at a time of such 
excitement, drew the outline of the figures 9 and 2 in white chalk, 
at as great a size as the space of the placard admitted. His move- 
ments were watched with an actually breathless interest, and 
when, after the completion of his drawing, he rose and clasped the 
knees of the statue in his arms with a joyful and affectionate cry, 
two or three people in my neighbourhood sobbed aloud. Tlie man 
knelt down again and filled in with red paint the outline he had 
drawn. One grim personage, with a squint and a pock-marked 
face, who held a short, well-blacked clay between his teeth, 
shouldered nie at this moment, and said, * Ctsi It sang de la 
France, fa/ He thought so well of this that he moved away 
among the crowd repeating it, nudging his neighbours to call 
attention to the saying, and pointing a dirty forefinger at the red 
paint of the figures to indicate its meaning. I was waiting for an 
outburst of enthusiasm when the figures were completed, but to 
my amazement the mob accepted the proclamation they conveyed 
with a grave silence, as if it had been in some way authentic and 
official, and as if for the first time they recognised the terrible 
significance of the hour. Their quiet did not endure long, for one 
of their number, having contrived to scramble on to the ladder, 
clambered up the statue, and amid great cheers tore from it the 
ragged emblems of mourning which have so long disfigured it. 

Then came an episode, the like of which would be possible 
nowhere but in Paris. The whole thing might have been arranged 
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f««r scenic ^fTect, and the distinguished artist wlio made the coup 
had* never, brilliant as his triumphs have been, arrived on the 
Alap* at so opportune a moment, or encountered so overwhelming 
a reception. The new-comer was no other than il. Jean de 
Ifccszke, who was on his way to dine with a friend before appear- 
ing as Faust in Gounod s masterpiece this evening. His coach- 
man was slowly making way along the crowded road when the 
•:reat singer was recognised. He was greeted with a roar of 
appIau.He, and a dozen meml>ers of the crowd threw open the 
cla^^i landau he sat in, while a thousand voices clamoured for the 
Mnrmilhist. The statue had, at that instant, been denuded of its 
last rag of mourning, and M. de Keszke, wiio had risen bare- 
headt'ti in iht* carriage, was whipjHjd out of it in a trice, and borne, 
nUens iu4fns, to the figure, and j)laced aloft on the pedestal. His 
com{ianion, a Iraly attired with much distincti(Ui, was at first 
evidently alarmed, but soon gathered the peaceful intention of the 
cn»wd. an<l seizing the meaning of the moment, she stripped from 
her own shoulders a handsome scarlet cluak, and threw it towards 
M. dr lie>zke. It was immediately j>assed on to him, and he, 
with considerable diiiicultv, and at the risk of a tumble on the 
heails of the people Inflow him, succeeded in casting the cloak 
over the shoulders of tlie statue. At this, all the jireviuus noises 
which cleft the air of Paris this afternoon seemed as nothing. 
Tlie cheering was simply deafening and maddening, and lasted for 
full three minute«i. At length i)erfect silence was restored, and 
M. de Keszke bi»gan to sing the Marsti/iaisi, He was pale at first, 
and obviously unstrung at the spectacle of this pr(»digious audience, 
and for the first few notes his voice was br(»ken ami inefVertive. 
He gatheretl confidence, however, before he had completed the 
singing of the first line, and gJive the rest of the song with an 
inspiring vigour and /inn. 

From the lM*ginning of tlie whole extraordinary scene prople 
had been flocking in from every ([uarter, and f U-lieve that I am 
well within bounds when I say that the singer had an audifiiee of 
a hundred and twenty thousand. The chorus was one of tlie mo«^t 

I) 
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stupendous and moving things which can ever have been heard 
by human ears. It rose from the densely-packed mass of humanity 
in one amazing roll and roar of sound, and its echoes came 
straggling faintly from the Rue de Eivoli and the Tuileries Gar- 
dens, from the Avenue <les Champs Elys(5es, from the Kue Royale, 
from the Pont de la Concorde, and the embankment on the further 
side of the river. When the whole song was finished it was 
redemanded, and was sung through again with undiminished relish 
both by the soloist and the chorus. Finally, the singer was per- 
mitted to descend from the pedestal, and was escorted to his 
carriage. The crowd had taken out the horses, and M. de Reszke 
and his companion were drawn away by some hundreds of volun- 
teers. The great singers nationality has made him the idol of 
Paris during all the late days of strained expectation. Every night 
the Opera-house has been thronged, and every song from his lips 
has been received with literal thunders of applause. 

The PuKsiDENT SPEAKS — *A Berlin!' 

Later. 

The crowd had already begun to tliin when the news passed 
round that tlie Ministers were in conclave at the Elys«5e. I acted 
immediately on the first hint I received, and with great difficulty 
made my way across the Place. I found myself almost at once 
wedged in anew, tliis time in a streaming current which set steadily 
towards the Elysee. The crowd grew vaster ever}' moment^ for 
by this time all Paris seemed to have l>een drawn to that quarter 
of the town. For a long time there was silence, or what seemed 
like it after the torrent of noise which had roared so long in all 
ears, but at last tlie bubble of excited tongues began again, and 
was intermixed with occasional cries of impatience. These grew 
in a stea<ly crescendo, until no single voice was audible. But 
before things reached that point I had heard a hundred excited 
conjectures as to the coui-se which would be adopted by England 
at this crisis. By seven o'clock the patience of the mob was quite 
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outworn. The builtling, so far as could be seen from the outside, 
was in complete darkness, and the rumour of the meeting of the 
Ministers seeme<l likely to be practically denied. At length, how- 
ever, a sudden swell in the storm of sound greeted the appear- 
anct* of light at three windows, and certain ill-defined shadows 
were se<*n moving on the blinds. One profile was distinct and 
stationary for a moment, and there was a roar of * Kibot !' A minute 
later the blind of the centre window wti« drawn up, the window 
ilikflf was thrown open, and the figure of M. Kibot, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was seen. Tliis apparition was tlie signal for a 
new outburst in which onlv the name of the President of the 
Kepublic could b<* distinguislied. Th(^ air rang with shouts of 
*<'amot! Carnc»t!' and M. liil»ot having braved this incredible 
tem|>est for a few seconds only, bowed and retired. A minute 
later the President himself appeared. From where I stood his 
features were invisible, but his attitude was erect, and he stretched 
«>ut his rii:ht hand with an impressive gesture to command silence. 
It was some time lK»fore this injunction was obeyed, but when he 
wa> allowed to sjXNik his voice was firm and unusually clear. His 
wonU were few and to the j»oinl. * Citizens ! (J»»rnmny has 
declare<l war Ujion the ally of France. Those gentlemen whom 
yoa have appointe<l its the guardians of the national hommr have 
debated the serious intelligence which has to-day awakened the 
heart of Paris. It is my duty to tell you that there is no dis- 
MDtient voice amongst them. France will fulfil her pledges ! ' 
At this point M. Carnot was interrupted by a unanimous outburst 
of applause, which made speech im]>ossible for a space of at least 
five minutes. Again and again, when it seemed about to quiet 
down, it waA taken up from distant (piarters, and CJime rolling 
along like a wave, again to subside and again to be renewed. 
When order was once more restort»d the Pnvsiilent continued : 
' France sfieaks to-night, and demands of her neighbour that the 
menace against her ally shall 1m» withdrawn. She couples with 
that a demand for the surnMider of those provinces which were 
torn from her twenty years ago ! ' 
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There was at this more cheering, and yet more. The President 
retired, and a great deluge of rain which had been threatening to 
fall all day speedily cleared the streets. The latest and most 
important of the day's events is yet hardly an hour old,. but we 
seem now to be living in a city of the dumb. Everybody is hoarse 
with four hours' almost continuous shouting, but the popular 
excitement is as great as ever. 

The house of M. Ferry has been guarded by the military, and 
only the entente cordiale existing between the troops and the 
populace has saved it from attack. At the moment of writing 
the Boulevards are again crowded. The reply of Germany is, of 
course, a foregone conclusion, but it is awaited with intense 
eagerness. 



DECLAKATION OF WAK BY FRANCE. 

DIIAMATIC RECEPTION OF THE NEWS BY THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
{By Telegraph from our Special Correspondent, Mr. Charles Loict.) 

Thorn, May I. 

For this morning the Emperor had ordered a review of all the 
troops, amounting to about 60,000 men concentrated hereabouts — 
the scene of the parade being a long sweep of meadow-land, not 
unlike the Champ de Mars at Paris, on the right bank of the 
Vistula. His Majesty and his Stafl* took their stand on a con- 
venient knoll commanding all the ground, and scarcely had the 
serried battalions of the 3d Corps, with their bristling bayonets 
glittering in the bright sun, begun to stride along in all their 
martial and magnificent array, when the march past was inter- 
rupted by a most dramatic and thrilling incident. 

I was standing on the outside fringe of the brilliant circle of 
His Majesty's suite, quietly chatting to Dr. von Leuthold, the 
Emperor's body physician, when suddenly we saw an orderly 
officer dash up to his Majesty and deliver a message, which we 
could discern from the colour of the envelope to be a telegram. 
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The Emperor tore it open, glanced through the contents, then 
looked up, and let his eye wander all round the circle of his suite, 
aa if to note the impression produced upon their minds by the 
news which His Majesty felt had already been intuitively divined 
by those about him. *Ja, mcine JTerrcn* he at last said; 'it is 
just as we all exi>ected. This is a telegram from General von 
Caprivi ; France has declared war against us ! * (Frankreich hat 
Uns den Krirg crkldrt,) There was a moment's pause, each man 
looking at his neighbour to study the effect of this terrible 
announcement, and then all eyes were again turned on the 
Em]>er(ir, who lo<»ked a shade paler than before, but not a whit 
less iralni and resolute. 

• (u'nllenifn/ he said at last, * this is a serious moment for us all, 
but the news dismays just as little as it surprises us. Yet I must 
now I«»ave ynu, for the dan<:er to the Fatheiland is much greater 
«»n it-i Western than on its eastern frontier; and wliere the danger 
to thf Fatherland is «'reatest, there also must (Jermanv s Kaiser be. 

• Aft in* ILrren, my place as Commander-in-Chief of our armies 
here will now Im.» taken by that tried and gallant soldier, my dear 
friend and brother, the King of Saxony, who will, 1 am sure, bring 
htinour and victory to our arms. One ft>eat a time is (juite enough, 
and the .sooner we ran help our allies to dispose of their invader, 
the .^Hiner shall we Ik; able to concentrate all our forces and inflict 
a crushing blow on our hereditary enemy (Erhfriiuf)^ who has 
again, in the most wanton manner, bn)ken loose atjainst us. 

• <tentlemon. this is no time for wonls, when the call to action 
is tingling thn>ugh all our veins, so I will only invoke the blessing 
of (f4Ml u]M>n the c(»ur>e of our arms in this quarter, and hasten 
luyself to when* the jK*ril of our Fatherland is sorest. Adieu, and 
may each and all of us do his duty throughout the coming period 
of grievous trial and tribulation !' 

Susiiying, the Km]K'ror i»nt spurs to his sie^'d and,accompanieii 
•inly by his immediate suite, gKllo]K*d olT back to Thorn, rect iving 
a.« he went three enthuniastii* ' hoch*<.* 

Just as I am chising tliisdes|)atch information reaches us tnmi 
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Berlin of a naval engagement in the Baltic between our fleet and 
some Eussian ships ; but you, in London, will probably hear all 
the details before they reach us here. 



With the German Fleet in the Baltic. 

We have been favoured with the following letter, under date 
April 30, from liear-Admiral Philip Colonib, who has been an eye- 
witness of the naval operations in the Baltic : — 

I was at Kiel with my yacht when the news of the attempt on 
Prince Ferdinand's life reached us. The successive telegrams and 
published news created the greatest excitement among all classes, 
but especially amongst those connected with the navy. Simul- 
taneously with the news that Kussia had crossed the Austrian 
frontier, several German cruisers went to sea, and in a day or two 
a regular fleet began to assemble in the port. I don't understand 
German, but my wife does, and she told me whenever we met an 
eager crowd discus^ng, that it was all about whether the fleet 
would not be kept to defend tlie place, and the danger of an attack 
by the Kussian Fleet if the German Fleet did not remain. 

I thought I had better get out of it, as if such an attack 
were made it might be awkward for me. I think my wife was 
so excited about it tliat she wanted to stav where we were and 
see it all ; but I thought we mii'ht see all there was to Ikj seen 
in jjreater safetv from the stfaside. And then from the conversa- 
tion of some German naval otlicers wliich mv wife overheard, I 
gathered that the navy, at least, believe tliat it would try to carry 
war into the enemy's country. Tlierc were, however, great dis- 
cussions about some German coast defence vessels that had not 
coal supply enough to go up tht* l>altic, and great arguments as to 
what ships would go and what wouhl stay. As every day more 
licavy ships arrived and slaved, while only small ones came and 
went, I began to think that after all it was most likely that the 
(rermans would not slay (^uiet to let the Kussian's ravage their 
coasts. Tlien, by the time that nine or ten large turret-ships and 
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uthei^, U'.si(]eA several smaller ones, had assembled, 1 und(*rstood 
that the German armies were about attacking Uussia by way of 
Kimigsber^S as well as to the south. I thereupon made sure that 
ihf lierman fleet would go up in support, even if they were not 
ready to do more. 

So the end of it was that I waited till ten big ships and 
five or six smaller ones got under way, and then 1 did ditto, and 
ffti^ametl out with them. I was afraid I might be left behind, as 
my fiial supply di«l not allow me to go at any speed ; but I found 
the lit»ruians, afi^-r ]»utting their big ships into two lines a good 
distanci* apart, with some of the smaller ones close at hand on each 
side, antl two or three others a long way in front, steamed quite 
slowly along, not more than five or six knots. I went in-shore of 
them, and kept them in sight a cou]>h* of miles off. 

We passtil dose to Hugen Islantl the afternoon succeeding our 
de)iarture. an<l the south end of P>oriiholiu in the night. 1 made 
out that Wf were st«MTing stniiglit for Libau, which is about 450 
\\v\%rs fp»iii Ki«*l, We scarcely had **«'eii anything in the shape of 
a ship except a cnuple (»f homeward- bound English trading 
8t<«mers; but on the sec(»nd morning at davbreak I noticed all 
the Geruian sliips had been stoking up. and were making an 
immenM* amount of smoke. There was a 'jood deal of siuMiallin^; 
l^oing <>n U'lween the (ierman tla^ships — thrre were iwn nf thc^e 
vesterdav, one at the head of <*a(-]i line — and one or two of the 
cniiM'rs. whieh HiH*il awav nearlv out of si'jht, and then came 
slowly l»ack. signalling as they eame. The >amc sort nf thing 
went on on the third mrirning. when we had got U'VuniJ hantzig, 
with the tlifferenri* that twi» Cerman cruiser** wrri* .-mmi st<'am- 
iog u|». one from tii** southward, anii oni* fioni the >outli westward. 
The tIeK stopjH'd, and a boat from rarh of ih«'-«' wei.i to tin* tlag- 
fthip an<i returned, after which tiier** wa** more -ignallini:. and a 
boat IwAW every ship wmt on boarii the tlaL'>liip. I Mippc*** the 
cither Admiral and the eaptaiii*^ wer** in tiieni. )hii I wa<« toit far oft* 
to make certain. 

After a couple of hours we all went on again slowly as liC- 
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fore, but electric and other lights were flashing about all night, 
so that we were very excited, and made sure that something was 
in the wind. As a consequence, long before daylight on the 
fourth morning we were on deck looking out in all directions, 
and with a good head of steam so as to get out of the way in 
case of accidents. Sure enough at daybreak there was a great 
bank of smoke to the northward, and presently I could make out 
a mast or two sticking up. The two German cruisers, which were 
five or six miles in front, at once became very busy with their 
signals, and soon afterwards the whole fleet formed into a single 
line and turned to the westward, not steaming any faster, but 
making such clouds of black smoke that they almost hid them- 
selves from me. It did not seem that the Russian Fleet — I was 
not sure wliether it was or not — was closing much, but one or two 
ships appeared to draw more in front as if to close the two German 
cruisers, rresently tlie otlier cruisers that had kept closer to the 
fleet also drew out in front, but none of them seemed more incline^l 
to close the stran<,'cTs than the strange* rs were to close tliem. 

I could not make it out at all. I had always understood that 
in a modern naval battle, everybody would immediately run at 
everybody else, and this looked so little like the sort of thing that 
I was inclined to think that what 1 saw was only an advance 
guard of the liussian Fleet. Yet it looked too large a mass for 
that, and my doubts wt,*re presently set at rest. 

Signals were made to one of the German cruisers that hail 
come to us the day before, and she presently turned and slowly 
steamed to the southward. She passed us so very close that I took 
heart of grace to call out — 

* Is that the Russian Fleet ? ' 

And the answer came back — 

*0h! ye-es, zat is ze Jlussians — ve sail tight zem ! So!* and 
the steamer went on her wav. 

1 began to have some sort of an idea that, perhaps, neither fleet 
was able to make out the force of the other, and was, therefore, 
not in a hurry to bring it to action. And this might easily be 
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m. Though the Hky was clear overhead and the water quite 
i^iiiooth, it wa.9 misty round the horizon, and so far as the Kussian 
Fleet was concerned, it seemed to me very likely that even the 
advanced German cruisers were not able to discover more than I 
could. )»etween the mist and the smoke. 

But as I puzzled myself over this, I also thought that, perhaps, 
as the main attack of Germany was going on by land, it might be 
her game merely to watch the Russian Fleet. For if the Germans 
were liadlv beaten at sea, Russia mi<i:ht be left free to land and cut 
their communications. I had never thought of this kind of thing 
l>efon\ and I quite woke up with a new sort of idea, for I saw quite 
^eli that the Russian Fleet could not do anything unless they first 
thoruui^hlv bi'at the (Germans. 



Esr,.v;KMKNT OFF Dantzk; — Sinking OF a Hissian ToKPEi)0-Ik)AT. 

I was .si» kci'U on my new ideas tliat I wantt'd to know more 
sib<»ut it. and so steamed well to the N.E. to «ee wliat the Russian 
Flt-et wuH like. Just as I did so, I saw a verv small Russian 
^teaming awaiy to the south-eastward as if to get the look at 
the tterman Fleet which I was going to get at the Russian. She 
wus stoking up tremendously, and evidently going at great sjK»ed. 
Two of the (vernian cruisei-s in front immediatelv turned to the 
t-astward to cut her off, but tlie ]>lucky little Russian did not seem 
to mind ; they closed one another very ra))idly, and some puffs of 
snioke, followed by distant bangs, showed a little game of long 
hails. The Kussian had evidently much greater s[M*ed than the 
others, and was dniwing them astern, but quite away from her 
own fleet or su)>|)orts of any kind. All of a suddt*n I saw she was 
blowing oiT steam furiously, and that her s{N*ed hail slaekeiied, if 
not dni)»|>ed altogether. She began to tire nmn* rapitlly, and ho 
did the (lennans. All three wen; hidden bv the cb)ud (»f smoke 
they raised. My engineer was frightfully excited ; he said, * It 
was one of them new l>oilers a-priming,' and that it was all up 
with the Russian. Sure enough it wil«(, for all tlin*e ships [ire- 
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aently came out of the siuoko, the little Kussiun with the ( ternian 

I had got far enough now to see that the Ihissian Fleet was 
nmch more nunienms tlian the Gennan, but I could only make out 
six or seven really hi«r Hhips. But there were a crowd of small 
oiies, and liehind, ei*:ht or nine little things like tliose we had seen 
taking the ExcclUnfs men tor training. I tliought it might be 
dangerous to get mixed up with such a crowd, so 1 ri*turned to the 
■OQthward and eastward of the (Serman Fleet. I had noticed that 
the Russians were steering slowly ]inrallel to the positidii of the 
Germans, and night closed, leaving all things in this jmsitinn. 
Doth sides never left off flashing their electric lights up into the 
sky and all over the .«iea,and it really seemed to me as if they must 
all be a good deal confused by >uch things. 

80 matters went on till «'lev«*n oVlnck, when I iiuule my wife 
go below, while I lay tlown f«»r a .»*leep on deck. I was awoke at 
one ocI<K;k by such a row as never was. the wlnde (lerman Fleet 
was a blaxe and a r(»ar of artillery. I >upposed, of course, a Kus>ian 
torpedo-boat attack, but it was impos^ibh* to tell what had 
happened, — all one knew was that an attack of some kind had been 
made After a verv few minutes the tire bei:an to slaekcn. and 
of it I noticed, with an iinplta^ant sensation, was coming my 
IV. Rut thatp to<i, MMin (-amc to an end. Mv wife was at that 
moment beside me again, and she su<ld(*iily cried out. 'Hark! 
what's that?* I could hear a rushing and a panting ^«)und 
drawing close to us, and then the ball of white Inam that I had 
seen one night from a torpedn boat. Tin* pant inn Miijdenly 
sloppeil, and tin* rushing bfeanii* fainti-r and taintrr until out nf 
the dark came a tor|»«Mlo-biiat eviilmtly making tor tin' varlit. 
bat Vcrv Mowlv, .lu>t a^ ••h** was roinin-^' a|onL"*iil«* tln-if wa-* 
a sort of wild erv, and I ^aw >h«' had ^udth-nlv 'join- to the 
li«itt#>ni. Our iittif Inui! wa^ iNiWn in an instant, aiitl I 'jol hi'M 
of somelKnly floating at onre. whilr the nit-n he]]M'd in two I;n«*>ian 
sailors. I found I had h<»M of a l«u^-i.iii othi-er. but In* \\;i'« 
evidently unab|t> to ln-lp bim^'-lf. I muM not g<-t him in i»ut 
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we drew hiui alongside uml tlie men cerried liim a^. I iheti nw 
that the poor chap was badly wounded in tlie ahouLier. Nq 
one oil board could speak Russian, but we laid him down m 
the deck, and my wife threw herself down beside him wilh her 
scissors and benan to cut away his dress, while she cried to her 
maid to biiiig her water and liuen. It was of no use, bowcv«t. Tbt 
)Oor fellow was quite unconscious and bleeding to death. It 
was all over in ten minut«3, and we could do nothing but rever- 
ently commit the body to the deep. Our other two Russiuna went 
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itiwounded, hut could not make us understand anything. We pat 
them next day into an English vessel bound to Uevel. 

Wq were eager enough in the morning to see what \\mA hap- 

>ened, but thei-e seemed to be no ships absent. One of the battle- 
ships was, however, evidently very much down by the head. miK 

n the course of the morning we saw her quit the fleet for ttu- 
Bouthwnrd. Everything else was. in fact, in the same position i»i 

x)th sides, and it was eviduut thai a regular battle was uo nosrar. 


1 
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I presently saw n vessel — I thiuk it must have been one of 
tlie (ternian Enii>cror's yachts, from the look of her — coming up 
fast from the southward, and as soon as she ^ot near enough, she 
began making a long signal. Almost directly, the German ships 
all turned towards her. They stopped when she reached them, 
and after she had sent a boat to the flagship, the whole fleet put 
00 good speed, and stood nearly due west, as if for Kiel again. I 
ooaM not keep up with them, so I am going to Colberg to post 
this and hear the news. 

PJs. — I have learnt at Culberg that the Emperor's yacht 
bnmght news of the declaration of war by France, and orders for 
the whole German fleet to return to the Jahde at full speed, to 
avoid being caught between the Kussiau and French fleets. The 
Germaiia say they sank several of the Russian tor]KMlo-tM^ats, and 
that they ha4l their broadside nets out. (!)nly the OUrnhunj 
was struck by a toq)edo, the one I .Siiw. She grit into Kiel all 
right, but was badly damaged. It is said tliat thr Kussians are 
■picad along the whole German ISaltic coast, and descents are 
expected. 



THE (;ei:man plan of camtakjx. 

l*l:01*(}SF.D LINK OF INVASION TIIUOl'i;!! BKL«;il'M. 

TilR dedanitiun of war bv Francf was tht* im*vitable rtt.*«ult 
of the action of Ctcrmany in regard to Kus^ia. Events, indrt'd, 
have man*hc*4l with a rutlilrss and tniLjical »iiriTtii«'>s rv<*r .sinco 
the clav. lian»iv four wrrk^ j^iiK-i'. wbfii I'lincr Ffrdiiiaiid iiarn)wlv 
esca{N'«l dt*at)i from Kii^^iaii iiitriv;ut\ In ^ierniany. k*a<-t nf all. 
can tlieri* have In'oii aiiv d^iubt a.s to the course France Wi»uld tak«». 
Tlie exjwrieniM' ul iHTo must have made abundantly iU*ar to Imt 
what would 1n» the outconitf of the so-nrs mi tli«' Taris iMuilevards 
which our Corres(»ondent has so gra]ihicaliy dL'scribetl. With 
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powerful enemies on either flank, Germany cannot afford to adhere 
to punctilio. With the double contest on her hands she cannot now 
hope to bring into the battle-fields superior numbers, as in the wars 
of 1866 and 1870-71 ; prospects of success, as her chiefs well know, 
lie for her in promptitude of action, in blows struck in unexpected 
places, in carefully planned efforts to bewilder and divide the 
forces opposed to her. 

To strike anywhere at the eastern frontier of the French 
adversary, barred as it is with almost continuous fortresses from 
Verdun to Belfort, must necessarily involve prolonged delay, even 
if the heavy siege-work which is inevitable should be ultimately 
successful. True, Germany will no doubt be able to foil any 
offensive on the part of France from the base of the fortified 
eastern frontier, but merely to do this would be to confine herself 
to that defensive which is intensely repugnant to her military 
character. Yet her only opening for the offensive, unless she 
were to force or obtain by diplomacy a right of way for her armies 
through neutral territory, of necessity nmst be by that eastern 
frontier of France which is coterminous with her own territorr, 
and through or over the chain of fortresses which loom out sul- 
lenly from behind that frontier line. 

The ideal line of invasion of France by Germany obviously 
lies through Belgium. It would turn and negative the chain of 
French fortresses on the eastern frontier, and give the shortest 
route through hostile territory to the French capital. Belgium is 
neutral ground ; her neutrality guaranteed by the Great Powers ; 
but how vain a pretence is this guarantee is already proved by 
the latest news from our Berlin Correspondent. It is believed (be 
states on credible authority), that Germany has been successful in 
exacting or obtaining from Belgium a secret Convention, whereby 
the armies of the Empire shall be free to traveree the former State, 
and to utilise for their purposes the Belgian railway system. The 
advantages of this arrangement may be said to fairly compensate 
Germany for the numerical superiority of the French forces over 
those which she herself is able to bring into the field. 
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The (lerman plan of campaign, as explained by our Berlin 
Corredp(»n<ient, is as follows : — Seven of the twenty Army Coi'ps 
are en^«^l on the Kussian frontier under the King of Saxony. 
To cope with France there remain thirteen corps, with a propor- 
tionate number of independent cavalry brigades. Tlie First Army, 
aniler the command of Prince Albrecht of Prussia, is to advance 
thr«»u,!;;h Ifelgium by Verviers, Liege, Namur, and Charleroi, and 
cr*i*3 the northern frontier of France between Maubeuge and 
tocmv, at and about Hirson. The fortresses on the French 
northern frontier east of Maubeuge are of little account, and there 
are none on the section specified. The Ardennes and Eifel dis- 
tricts an» reganled as affording considerable protection to the line 
of communication as far as the frontier, and a further protection 
will presently be mentioneil. It is unfortunate that between Aix 
and Li«':;e there is available but one line of railway, but the accom- 
modation is copious on either side of this section, several lines 
being .servi<eable right to the frontier. 

Thi^ First Army is to consist of six Army Corps, the Guards, 
7lh. Mth, 10th, 11th, and 16th being those whose respective pro- 
vinces are nearest to the region of concentration west of Cologne. 
Among its Corps-commanders are such men as Generals Meer- 
vh*'idt-l{ulles^iem, Von der Burg, Von Versen, Albedyll, Von LoO, 
all distinguished names in the war of l^<70-71. Th«i Emperor 
himself, who of course is Commander-in-Chii'f of all the (lerman 
forces in Ujth fields (»f operations, accompanies this army, after 
leaving the eastern frontier with General von Schlieffen, the Chief 
of the great (teneral Staff, and a number of the (lerman princes. 
The cavalry commander is (reneral the Grand Duke Fivderick of 
Ikden. 

The Second Army is to consist of the 9th. llth, ami ir>th 
Amiy Corjw. The course of action j>n.*.scrilM*d for this is to 
ailvance from Treves tlirough LuxemlH)urg, with tlie ctrnx^nt of 
the Cfrand Duke, following the Tn*ves-Hrussels niilway as far as 
Arlun, whence it is to approach the French fnuitier l)etween the 
fortress of Moutmedy and StMlan. aiKi in this vicinity, while 
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covering the comimmications of the main army, draw on itself 
the attention of the French field army presumably lying behind 
the northern section of the French frontier fortresses from about 
Verdun southward, so hindering it from marching westward to 
swell the forces opposing themselves to the main German army 
moving by Namur and Charleroi. Having accomplished this 
' holding ' operation, whether with or without a battle, it is to 
disengage, move westward below M(!'zieres, and approach that 
army after it has crossed the frontier. In performing this 
arduous task the Second Army will have to encounter the 
physical difficulties of the Eastern Ardennes, and protect its line 
of communication running perilously near the frontier. To aid 
in this work, severe at once, and delicate, it is to be fumisheil 
with a strong cavalry force, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General von Kleist. 

If from behind the curtain of their eastern frontier fortresses 
the French are bent on taking the offensive, German strategists, 
says our Correspondent, freely recognise the impossibility, owing 
to the diversion through Belgium of the bulk of the German force, 
of hindering them from over-running Alsace and Lorraine up 
toward the left bank of the Upper Ilhine, where the German 
fortresses would give them halt. Yet such an advance, if 
attempted, they will not find quite an unchequered promenade. 
In Lorraine, Metz, for instance, will somewhat interfere with free 
transport by rail. In the chain of frontier forts the French 
engineers have designedly left between Toul and Epinal an un- 
defended gap or irovh of considerable breadth. Because of the 
fortifications of the second line of defence this specious interval is 
greatly in the nature of a trap, but its debouche toward France 
nevertheless needs to be watched by a strong field force on either 
tlank. 

Confronting this gap, 011 the plateau behind the Meurthe, between 
Luneville and St. Die, with advanced posts about Ramberville, and 
a strong wide-stretching cordon of cavalry still further forward, the 
Third German Army, consisting of the 1 3th Wiirtemberg, and Ist 
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and 2d Bavarian Army Corps, under the command of Leopold, 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, is to take up its position. The Prince 
is to make demonstrations from time to time to hold in position 
the French field-forces on its flanks and rear. If threatened in 
palpably overwhelming strength, the army has a line of retreat 
across the MiiUlle Vosges oi>on, striking hack in the passes as it 
retires. Should the gaj) be judged practical by-and-by because of 
the withdrawal of the French field-forces to participate in the 
mHi*^ in the interior of France, instnictions how to act will, of 
course, be sent from the Imperial Headquarters. As soon as the 
mobilisation of the active army is complete, the Landwehr is to 
be mobilised with all speed to tlie last man, and got into readiness 
to reinforce the armi«-*< alrcadv in the field, f(»r the Fatherland 
will l>e c«»nteiitlinj' ai:ain-t heavv odds, and will need the devotion 
of all its .sons. It should l»e saitl that the 2d (Pomeranian) Armv 
C«»r|#* i** rt'tainetl in Mermany for tlnj j^rotection of the northern 
cna-it, 

THK FKKNCH TL.AX (>F (AMPAKiX. 

Whii.K lhts»* preparations liavt* been nnnle by (lerniany, France 
has n«»t U-iMi iiile. Aretinlin*' to the latf-t tel«'t:ranis from Paris, 
the oriijinal plan of cainpa:;^n devi>tM| by the French Ktat-niajor 
bx^ und'-rvrmie nKiditi'-atiiin. now thai it has biMonH* virtually 
c»'rtain that the main <ti'rinan aiivan('<' is to l»e nia<le through 
IlU'L'ium. Th** continv:<*n<v that a n»nlributoiv stroke mav be 
ina«b* in that direction hail, indri*i|, b^m in a measure providcnl 
for ««iii:inally. To m«M't it four Army Corps wt-re to take up an 
initial iK>siiion in thr f o rt re >«<• bound trian.:h\ Li Fere-Soissons- 
Laon. Two were t4i l>e on the Meus«* bctwrcn Mouzon and I)un 
to ctiufront a [M>»ihle (ierman entrance heiwt'cn Montmedy and 
Jjonjxwv. Three were. allt)tted to the fronti«r on the extreme 
sou th-i':utt, since Italy is u niemU'r of the Triple Alliance. The 
Arri?Mjn of the Government of Paris was not to move. The 
remaining ten corps were destined for the eastern frontier from 
Verdun to Belfort. 

E 
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But these arrangciueuts have been dislocated now that it 
has become apparent that a great German army is gathering on 
the eastern frontier of Belgium, with plain intent to strike for 
Northern France through that State. General Saussier, who 
holds the high position of Commander-in-Chief of all the French 
armies, and the chief of staff, General Miribel, have had the 
sudden task of planning other dispositions. No fewer than seven 
Army Corps, the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, all fur- 
nished by the most adjacent territorial military ' regions,' are now 
to constitute the army to be massed in and beyond the La Feie- 
Soissons-Laon triangle, and beyond toward the northern frontier 
west of the Givet salient, and this army Saussier himself is to 
command. An army of two corps, the 5th and Gth, commanded 
by General Carre de Bellemar, is to line the Meusu on the north- 
east, as in the original disposition. Seven corps, the 7th, 8th, 
12th, 13th, 17th, and 18th, are to constitute the field forces and 
garrisons of the eastern frontier, divided into two annies, the 
northern army of three corps commanded by General de (lallifet, 
the southern of four by the Due de Auerstiidt (Davoust). Three 
corps, the 14tli, loth, and 1 Gth, all of south-eastern domicile, are 
to watch the Italian frontier from Albert ville to Mentone, under 
the chief command of General Thomassin. Tlie French mobilisa- 
tion was set al)out appreciably later than the CJernjan ; but once 
begun, no time has been lost, and the rapidity with which it has 
progressed and is being completed has suri)rised even those who 
were most strongly convinced of the regeneration of military 
France. 



PUr,LI(^ FKELING IN KXGLAXD. 

DFIJATK IX THK HOl'SE. 

WniLK, tlius armed and fortified, France and Germany stand 
watching eacli other across the llhine, we in Kngland remain in a 
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»us}iense prufouiider than we have exi>erioiiced any time this side 
of the Napoleonic wars. The political excitement during the last 
few days has 1»ccn intense, and at the prosi)ect now imminent of 
the viohition of the neutrality of I^lgiuni has set the country hy 
the ears. The people, the Press, and the jxjliticians of Enyhmd are 
deeply stirred, and the crowded public meeting, caUed at a few 
hours* notice, which was held yesterday in London is a proof, if 
pnxif were needed, that the (lovernment will Ihj compelled l»y 
{•opular feeling to stniin every nerve to avert fn»m 'gallant little 
Beliziuni * th(* viohitiun of that neulralitv. to tlie maintenance of 

w 

whioh l*ritain stands plfdLied. The opp»»>ition press, aMa/j» witli 
zt-al f«>r the honour of England now tliat there seems an opening 
for the eharge of snpineufss again>t the (lovernment, shrieks in 
*cat»iin'^ l»*ad»'rs that th»» vi»i»'e of tht» nation slmuM mforce on th«» 
/*i\n/nnt Ministry its imperative duty of addn^^sing vehement 
rvnion*»tranfi-« to tlie (ireat Teuton powrr. Tin* journals favour- 
able to the (ntveinment cannot refrain from addn-s-^ing strong 
ivpr»'s»*ntalioii'* to the (.'abin»*t n-ganiing tlie uncertain future of 
AntwtTp if Itfigium is again to biMome tlie co^kpiL of Kuropi*. and 
the ntaniiiuu' m»*nart» to r»ritain which that gn*at fortri*-'< will 
U*roni4* if it i»a>s into otli«*r lian«is than tliose of th»* r>ilL;ians. 
TIi»* House, t«M», ap|iears rqually moved, and not a <lay lia*^ pas>ed 
hut at the (pit^stion hour a raltl«* of shrew i^li iniirprllatinns l.a> 
U-en fth*it across thtr Hous«? at tli«* tari:»*t of tin* Trcasurv Unich. 
The inexplicable (oniiwisuie of Ili-r M:ij»*<iy's Mini>itiv li;is. how- 
rver, at length, broki*n thiwu brfijre th«* in'ii>iancc itf thi* < >ppo>ition. 
i>n Tursilav, when theitiTman moi»ilis;ition over a^ain>t tiie 
•rx-ltTU fn>niier of iM'h^ium was wi*ll forwanl. and wli.-n there 
reinaineil no long»'r any tloubt that the army g.itlierin;: then* woidd 
travt-r^e that Slate. >ir William Hanouit P'-**- in lii-^ jii.nr. tveiy 
rve in the House centred on him. and with poitin'oii^ tMrne*int--H 
•if ;L*|Hct and ni.mner, demanded that the I.";idi-r of thr II<-u^*' 
•h'tilil name an eailv dav for a d«-liat" on * the ui>-ve inttiii.ttii'iial 
qu«"*lions and eventualities (roniie( ted with the imminent \i<*I.itii>u 
of the neutrality of ]*elgium, and the attitude ot the mini'-tiv in 
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ioerteat of GoTernments. 'Take to-morrow, if you like/ drawled 
the Leader of the House without rising, and then lie actually and 
visibly yawned The smirk faded out of Sir William's face at the 
roar of laughter, irrepressible ou the ])art of the Liberals and 
Conservatives alike, which followed Mr. Iklfour's drawl and 
jrawn. 

The Opposition papers have vied in vitu]>eration of Mr. Balfour's 
inmmtiantit^ which they described as 'insolence/ ' im])ertinence/ 
and 'insult/ One provincial journal congratulates Sir William 
Harcourt on his self-restraint in having refrained from pulling Mr. 
Balfour's nose, and another, with startling novelty, compares the 
latter to Nero fiddling while Kome was burning. But yestenlay's 
scene in the House has shown, at least, that the (>overnment, 
though composed, has not been indiflerent. It must have been 
galling to many of the hot-brainetl to have observed tliat when in 
the afternoon Mr. Balfour lounged into tlie crowded House, he 
showed no symptoms of being cnished, or even i)eiturbe(l, by this 
avalanche of invective. In opening the drbate, tlie ordinarily 
bland and gentle Sir William Harcourt displayed a trurulcnt 
aggressiveness which startled all listeners, so foreign was it to his 
previously disclosed natnre. When he had lijii>he<l, and the dust 
had settled a little, Mr. Balfour slowly rose. He sjx.kfas follows : 

• Her Majesty's Ciovernment were confidentially infMinifd a v^ar 
ago, both by Germany and Belgium, that thn>e two States ha<l 
concluded a secret convention, in terms of whirh. in ( ase of war 
betm'een Germany and Franee. l*eltiium was to jitrmit (MTmaii 
troops to i»ass through her territory and to utilise her niil\vay>. 
It no doubt is a question whether Bfl'^iuni has any ri^dit thu^ to 
permit the violation of her neutrality guaranttt-d i.y tin* <ireat 
Powers, but the question in tlie ein-unistanrfs i^ an al»«»lraet \a\v. 
Who is Ui intervene to hinder htr \ Not (Hiniany. wiio )ia^ mad** 
a lar^ain with her f«»r tiie riijht of vi'»lali«»n. N-'t I'r,in« ♦». who 
viidatotl IWlgian neutrality with impunity in 1^70, an>l who, if 
she now is leadv in time, will, in her an\i»tv to ri-^ht tin* <!• rman** 
ouuide the French fronti«'r. as.'>uredlv violai«* it ai:.iin — if. indeed. 
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the act can be termed violation when the neutrality is virtually dead 
already by Belgium's own act. In eastern Europe there is other 
business on hand just now, than solicitude for the protection of 
Belgian neutrality. Does the right hon. baronet pro|K>8e that 
England should undertake this task single-handed, and, inter alia^ 
force Belgium against her will to co-operate with us in retrieving 
the neutrality she has already surrendered ? We should, and in 
hostility to Belgium, stand alone, in an attempt to make good the 
guarantee we entered into conjointly with other Powers ; and 1 
say frankly that this is not a Quixotic Government But when 
we were informed, in strict confidence, of this convention, we took 
measures for the interest and protection of Great Britain. Those 
measures may give umbrage in certain quartei*s ; that we cannot 
help. We claimed and obtained from Belgium the right to occupy 
and garrison the great fortress of Antwerp if the convention 
alluded to should become operative, and to hold that fortress 
pending the solution of the momentous events now clearly 
impending on the Continent of Europe. We recognised the 
impossibility of enduring in Antwerp a possibly hostile neighbour 
so close to our own street-door, and we resolved and have secured 
the riglit to be our own neighbour over the way in the troublous 
times approaching. During the past week we have been quietly 
and unostentatiously making some needful preptrations. These 
are now so forward that I may inform the House that a complete 
division of liritish infantry and artillerymen 15,000 strong will be 
embarked at snndry of our ports on the day after to-morrow, and 
will land at Antwerp on the following morning, being conveyed 
swiftly in steam transports under tlie convoy of the Channel 
Squadron. The division will sail fully equipped with an adequate 
supply of store-^. Its commander will be a sohlier whose name 
and fame are familiar t(i us all ; I refer to tliat distinguished officer, 
Sir Evelyn Wood. Tiie Belgians hand us over Antwerp as it 
stands, with fortress, artillery, ammunition, and all appliances for 
defensive operations which we fervently ])ray and trust that there 
shall be no occasion to eni'ai'e in/ 
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The cheering throughout Mr. Balfour's sliort but pregnant 
speech had been frequent and hearty ; when he sat down it swelled 
in volume and force that seemed to shake the ^x)^. Sir William 
Harcourt, with the best grace he could assume, professed himself 
satisfied, and the debate collapsed. 

Late last night it was reported that the Government asked and 
received powers to enlist 20,000 men, and to call out for duty a 
large number of militia battalions. 



r.ATTLE AT ALEXAXDKOVU. 

I»KFKAT OF THE 1:U.Sj>IANS. 

By TtUqmfk fr^m onr Sjt€cini Corrtsi^miUnt^ Mr. CJoirUs Lo\e(.) 

Ai-EXAMiRovii IS Krs»*iAN Poland), May 2. 

As a result of the scouting ride undertaken i»y a squadron of 
Zieten Hussars from this place, as mentionetl in a late telejjram of 
mine, it wa»* resolve<l at Heatliiuarters here (and the decision was 
sanctioned by the EmiK»ror l>efore his return to I>erlin en nmtr 
for the Rhine) to make another reronnais-iance. this time in force 
with the view, if i>osj»ible.f»fc»u>tini: tlie Kuvsiansfroni .Mexandrovo 
aod {Missessin;: ourselves of that inii»ortant fn»nlier p(»sition ; for 
that the liest defensive is an ener^'etic offensive is a maxim which 
still fonns the chief guidin;; principle of (>ernian warfare. 

T«Mlay, accordingly, a fon'«* consisting (ff the r»th Infantry 
Division, under Lieutenant-Cieneral Von SchnalM^ltilz, a combinetl 
Cavalry Hrigade (Zieten Hussars and 3d, «>r Kai>rr Alexander II. 
von I%u<^?«lanfl, rhlann), un-ier Maj'»r-<Ien»'ral von Sal»elschluck«*r : 
and two Mictions (i^ompri-iin;: six batteries each, of six gull^) under 
Miijor Toiint von I)onnerkeil; to-day. 1 say, tliis force, starting at 
damn, made a rapid march eastward, and was ^mm across the little 
stnram fonning the frontier, >\here the Ku^^sian outi)ostft — who 
seemed to be singularly supine — were quickly ilriven in by a few 
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shots from our advance guard. From a wounded Muscovite, who was 
shot in the thigh and had to be left behind by his comrades, we 
learned that Alexandrovo was, after all, not quite so strongly held 
as our late reconnaissance had led us to suppose, its entire 
defending force consisting of only one Infantry Brigade, under 
Major-General Grodnovodsky, with several guns, a few sotnias of 
Cossacks, and two squadrons of Dragoons. Perceiving, therefore, 
that we were considerably stronger in all our arms— especially our 
infantry and artillery — we made haste to push on towards our 
objective, and managed, by advancing at the double, to gain the 
rising ground on our side of Alexandrovo before the enemy could 
anticipate our design. But it was a close race ; nor was it won 
by us without a sharp brush, involving several casualties on either 
side, between one of our Hussar Sfjuadrons, under Bittmeister Von 
Eummelsburg, and a sotnia of Don Cossacks, who were very 
bravely led, whoever was their commander. 

Von Eummelsbui-g, who was sent forward with his Hussars to 
feel the ground in front of our infantry, liad just gained the brow 
of the acclivity in question wlien he perceived the Cossacks 
making for the same vantage-ground from the opposite side, and at 
once charged down upon them in the gallantest style, emptying a few 
Eussian saddles even before the sliock, for his regiment was one of 
those that had been experimentally armed with the new combina- 
tion lance-rifle — the invention of an ingenious locksmith at 
Potsdam^-of which the Emperor became enamoured last year, and 
several of the brave Cossacks had tlius succumbed to the impact 
of lead before tbev could come within stabbing distance of the 
equally fatal German spear — a notable feature this in fin de sUcle 
warfare, and one that is likely to impress itself still more vividly 
in the course of tlie present campai^'u. 

The Cossacks being thus thing back on their infantry, whose 
movements were of an unaccountably slow and cqnfused kind, our 
guns dashed up to the top of the blufV, which had formed the bone 
of contention between us and the Muscovites, and, unlimberiug 
like lightning, began to blaze away at the retreating horsemen 
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with shrapnel which seemed to do further execution amongst 
them* Then, laying their pieces at long range and loading with 
percussion-fuse shells, DonnerkeiVs gunners hastened to rain a 
terrific torrent of destructive projectiles on the railway station of 
Alexandrovo, behind which Grodnovodsky's infantry had retired 
for temporary shelter. His guns planted on a rising bit of orchard 
ground on his left, were energetically enough worked against our 
liatteries, but did us little or no harm, as the Prussian artillerists, 
always very careful in their selection of a firing position even in 
the tumult of action, showed little more than the mere muzzles of 
their guns over the crest of the land-wave, in the rear dip of which 
the infantry of the Gth Division were lying prone and scatheless 
in eager readiness to rush on as soon as the cannon of tiie Russians 
shouhl be reiluctMl to silence. 

Nor had lh«*y long to wait fur this result, for the furious 
artillerv duel had barulv lasted an hour when G rodnovod.sk v's 
guns were seen to linil>er up — such of them as had escaped dis- 
mounting — and lum)>er off; and then our impatient battalions, 
throwing out their first fighting line, fanlike, in skinnishin^' order, 
with sup|>ort.s )>ehin<l ami reserves follow in*;, all in as machine-like 
and magnificent onler as at a field-*lay on the Tenij)elliof Common, 
be^'an to p«ish forward, the guns firing over their heads all the 
while as they swarmed down the liiissian-ward slope of our 
eminence and across the rye and potato fiehls, still rather wet 
and cloggy frc»m last night's rain, in front of Ah»xantlrovo. The 
Kussiau infantry attempt^Ml to debouch from their shell shattered 
position Udiind the niilway stati<»n and other adjacent l)uiMin;^'s, 
and deploy in line of purpostt to stem our steailily advanrim: tide; 
but our guns, which were still able to pound away over the heads 
of our own Uitlalions, phiyed dreadful havoc wiili their shrapntd 
charges among <fro<lnovodsky\s out-iiian«i-uvred tnM.ps, who were 
aImi mown down in ^'reat numi>ers bv the fearful tire of our 
magazine-rifles, of which the murderous volleys apiH-aied to inspire 
our op|NmentH with a feeling of panic ns unfamiliar to them ixs the 
effects of bmokeless |Hjwder; and, for the first time prolwbly in all 
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the military history of Bussia, the soldiers of the Czar positively 
turned tail and fled before superior numbers and unaccustomed 
terrors. 

Yet the dead and wounded whom they left behind amply 
attested the tenacious bravery with which they had fought ; and 
the losses on our side were not insignificant, including, as they did, 
the death of Colonel von Degenzieher and Lieutenant Prince Zu 
Sonnenwalde-Drachenfels-Schinckenstein, a young man as brave 
as he was handsome, both of the 8th Brandenburg (Prince 
Frederick Charles's) Infantrj- Segiment. 

Still, the loss of these two gallant officers, and other brave men 
on our side, was more than compensated for by the capture of 
Alexandrovo (into which we marched, or rather rushed, with 
colours flying, and drums beating) with its rich accumulation of 
railway rolling stock, which will be far more precious to us than 
acres upon acres of militar}' stores. 

How in the Heaven's name the Russians could ever have failed 
to concentrate, at the very outset of this war, a more formidable 
defending force around so very important a strategic point as 
Alexandrovo, is a bewildering puzzle even to those who have busied 
themselves with the svsteniatic studv of the Bussian character; 
but, at any rate, there they were and here «y are, thanks to the 
incredible supinenessof our foes, their contemptible outpost service, 
the audacitv and sudden swiftness of our movements, and the 
disastrous surprise which we then sprung upon them. 

ily courier returns with this despatch to Thorn, where I trust 
he will be able to commit it to the wires. 



OCCUPATION OF ALEXANDKOVO BY THE GEBMANS. 

Alexandrovo, Jfay 3. 

It is not yet twenty-four hours since the victorious 6th Division 
of tlie German Army occupied this place, and already it is bristling 
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on the Warsaw, or south-eastern side, with a most formidable line 
of earthworks, thauks cliieflv to the mar\eI]ous exertions of the 
ED<;ineer liattalion of the 3d Coq»s, which was quick to arrive 
here by rail yester«lay, within an hour of our triumph — the first of 
the campaign. But, indeed, the spades of all our infantry have 
also been incessantly at work since they piled their rifles here, it 
bein*4 thought certain that the Russians will endeavour to get a 
double amount of work out of their cranky, creaking mobilisation 
machine, and hasten to deliver a desi>erate counter-attack, with 
the view of repairing the <lisastrous error they have committed — 
an error that has placetl us in iM^ssessiun of a railway base of 
operations of incalculable price. Among other spoils we captured 
123 ntilway wagt:ons of various kinds, and nine locomotives, which, 
added to the rolling btock that is hourly pouring in from the 
din-«.'tion of Thorn, with the remainder of the German Aruivof the 
Vistula, now rapidly massing htTe, render us certain of the means 
of transp<»rt in the event of our deciding to carry the torch of 
invasion deei>er into the heart of Russia. 

It is true that the railwav from here to Warsaw consists of 
only a single track, but tb<* gau'je, unlikf.' that of all Russian lim^s 
on the right Umk of the Vistula, is of the ordinary Euro|K*an size, 
and that in itself is a trenH*nil(»us advantage for u.s. Our Army (»f 
the r»;dtic, under 0»uiit W.iMers»*e, will l»e hampered in its forward 
movements into Ru^^ia, if it decides to push acro.ss the frontier 
als<». by the fact that the line from Eytltkuhnen is a bn»ad-gauge 
one, though, indf'ed. it is understotnl that the (General Staff — 
prescient in all things — has also ma«le provi-ioii for adapting the 
axltMif (terman lines to tin* l»roader gauge of Russian; but, on \\\k\ 
other hand, the Army of Silesia, under Rrince (leor^ie of Saxony, 
will enjoy the same transport facilities as ourselves, if it can i»nly 
ni.tna'je to eff**ct, like us, a pitd a t^rr* on the War>aw and Vii-nnu 
hue. and we are anxiouslv await ini; news of it^ nrnveinents. 
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CAPTUEE OF CZENSTOCHAU BY PKINCE GEORGE 

OF SAXONY. 

PRINCE ALEXANDEK OF BATTENBERG A PRISONER. 

(By Tdtgraph from our Special Correspondent y Mr, Charles ioirf.) 

Alexandrovo, May 4. 

Theke is great jubilation among the troops here, for, following 
hard on the telegram announcing the Emperor's departure from 
Berlin to the Bliine amid an unparalleled scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm, came a despatch reporting that Prince George of 
Saxony, by dint of forced marches of immense difficulty through 
the devious moors and marsh-grounds east of Rosenberg and 
Tarnowitz on the Kreuzburg-Tarnowitz line, had also succeeded in 
surprising the Russians at Czenstochau, on the Warsaw-Vienna 
Railway, and, capturing that important pltt^e, after a desperate but 
unavailing resistance on the part of its defenders, who, incredible 
to relate, consisted of not much more than its usual garrison — a 
brigade of infantry and two brigades of cavalry. But the German 
losses here were much more serious than with us yesterday, one 
infantry regiment in particular — the 22d Silesian — being more 
than decimated in its desperate, yet successful, endeavours to drive 
the enemy from a clump of wood, surmounted by a battery— a 
proof that it still continues to be animated by the heroic spirit of 
its name-chief, Field-Marshal James Keith, whilom of Inverugie 
and Dunnottar, in the Kingdom of Scotland, who, at its head, met 
his own deatli, under the eye of Frederick the Great, when saving 
the surprised ri«^ht think of tlie l^russian Army from utter annihila- 
tion by the Austrians at Ilochkirch in the I-iiusitz. 

These two engagements, then, though on a snuiller scale, liave 
been the Worth and Spichern of the present war ; and it now only 
remains to be seen whether we shall be able to improve upou 
these initial successes — which were due to a great extent, I repeat, 
to the exceeding swiftness and darii^j of our own movements, as 
compared with the incredible slowness of our foes, and the fauiti- 
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ness of their mobilisation process, no less than to the fact that 
the Russuins, imagining the Germans would never dare invade 
Poland, hut remain u()on their guard and fonn a flanking reserve 
sup|K>rt in Silesia to their Austrian allies, directed the main stream 
of their mobilisation further to the east, towards Dragoniiroff's 
line of hostile advance upon I^mberg and the Carpathian Passes 
to the south there<»f at Strvj. 

H«iw Gourko, who is known to be still at Warsaw, though the 
bulk «»r his f*»rct'S must now Xva well in front of him, will endeavour 
to c'cii>e with the situation thus so suddenlv created for him, is 
naturally the (juosti(»n which occupit'S all minds here, and it 
cannot l»e very Ion;: before his intentions are made manifest. 

M^-anwhile tb«* tt'lei:rams from (lalicia, where our Austrian 
aru»"i hav** concent nit n I the bulk of llieir foRvs, are not quite so 
enc^'Urau'ini:. in<li<'alinjr, a< iht'V kV\ h'ss iniliativt' and promptitude 
iA art ion on th»Mr ]»aft, as well as considerable diffei-ence of 
opini<>n in the minds of tli«' Corps ami Army Commanders as to 
mhf*th«'r they ou;:lit t<» n*niain on the defensive, or esjK)use an 
audai'iMiiH iMilirv of invasion likt* oiir^(*lvt's, an«l essav to beard the 
lion, or i*ath<'r tli«* b«*ar, in bi-j tb-ii. 

C«miit Von S<'bli»*ni*n, >\lio proves to 1h» as amiabb* a man as 
h** i* an abb» (1ii»-f of thr StafV. t*'lN me that n*»ws reached the 
fvorniHti H«'ad«juartfrs tlii-* afl«*rnoon of w tn*ni«iidoiis conflict 
hetw^»n no fi-wrr than fiv»» Cavalry l)i visions, thnv on the 
I%u«sian Mtb' and two on \\w Austrian, .Konifwlifn* near r»rod, on 
the V«»lhynian fnnitii^r — a rontli^t whirh n'snltrd, as it coubl 
•icarcely olherwi«»e hav*' don«» from the n-lative pri»portion of 
numU*rs, in the total tl^fcat of th»' Au<tro-Hun«jarian horsemen. 
Th«» latter, it sri'ins. w«*n* rov*'rini: the movrmmts of the 3d 
Au««trian (Nirps, which had Immmi ap|x»inted to brad an advance in 
the din»ction of Ihibnc»: and wbm tht*v had Ikm'u oVfrtbn>wn in 
a fit//// which, in its cobwsal ma;;nitu«b», rt'calbtl the mounted 
conflicts of the Crusad»»rs, the victorious Iln-sians, rallying and 
reforming line, swept down ui>on a detached i»<irtion of the 
Austrian infantry, n^jjardless of the smokeless volleys from the 
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Maimlicher repeating rifle, and made awful havoc among the 
sturdy men from the Steiermark, taking one whole battalion 
prisoners, including, it is rumoured, the colonel of the regiment, 
the 27th, who is none other than Count Havtenau, better known 
as Prince Alexander of Battenberg, ex-Prince of Bulgaria — a 
wonderful piece of luck, indeed, for the llussians, if the rumour 

proves true. 

Later. 

Later despatches confirm the rumour of Prince Alexander's 
capture by the Russians, and add that, when the news became 
known at Dragomirofl's headquarters — which are said to l)e at 
Dubno — there was almost as much jubilation as when the in- 
telligence of Napoleon's surrtnuler Hew like wildfire around the 
German lines at Sedan. 

The ex-Bulgarian Prince is to be sent to St. Petersburg, where 
rooms are being already prepared for him at the Katherinenhof, 
and meanwhile he has been allowed to retain his sword in order 
that his unforgiving and exultant cousin, the Czar, may have the 
satisfaction of receiving it from the humiliated captive's own 
hands — a picture that will eclipse in interest all the romantic in- 
cidents which have already marked the Prince's strangely chet^uered 
career. 



NIGHT ATTACK BY THE RUSSIANS. 

FIGHTING BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT — KOUT OF GENERAL OOURKO — 

UETKEAT UPON WARSAW. 

(/^y Teltgraph from our Special Correspondent y Mr, Charles LaweJ) 

Alkxandkovo, May 7, 5 a.il 

The Ctcrman Arniy of the Vistula has just intlicted on the 
Russians another Plevna, and they are now in full retreat towanis 
Warsaw. Such, in brief, is the result of the sanguinary night 
battle of which I have just been a witness. The Russians were 
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the first to {iractise uight attacks as a means of obviating the 
tireadful losses certain to result from magazine-rifle fire during the 
day, but they will h>ng have cause to remember their first serious 
application of tlie nocturnal principle of modern warfare. 

By seven o'clock last night the 3d and 4th German Corps 
had completed their concentration at and near this place, and, 
after extending the lines of entrenchment begun by the 6th 
Division on capturing Alexandrovo, had gone into fireless bivouac 
••n U>th sides of the railway line, their tents extending for about a 
cou]»le of miles in either direction. Several reconnaissances 
executed bv us clurin-' the «lav had elicited tliat the liUssians 
were marshalling in <:reat force at a place called Waganiek, and 
were receiving reinforcements from the right bank of the Vistula, 
by m('an:« of a |H>ntoon britlg** which had been thrown across the 
stream a little higher up. at I)obrowniki; but, owing to the dense 
mas.«cs of ravalry which hovered on their front, concealing their 
movfments jis a stage curtain hides from view the shifting of the 
scenes in a theatre, it was impossible for our scouts to bring back 
more definite information. One item, however, of their intelli- 
gence, gathere<l from a captunMl Cossack, bad a special interest for 
us. to wit, that tht» Kussian fones immediately in front <»f ns con- 
»ist#*d mainly of the 5th and Cth Corps, witli part of tlie 4th 
I including the relics of (lr«Hlnovodsky*s Ihigaile), and were uuiler 
the [n-r-'onal command of Oenenil (lourko, the hero of tlie r»alkans. 
On the strength of this information it was deeidi'd to attack 
Oourko W'fore he got his jireparations complete, and for this pur- 
pf*<»» to break bivouae, and start in tjue^t of him at the tlawn of 
dav. as Prince Frederirk Chailes had «ione witli r»eiM.*dek at 
Sadt»wa. 

I hml sjK-nt the evening: with a parti<ular friend of mine, 
Captain vt*n Jagdk«inig, of Stidpnagel's iJrandenburi; Infantry 
Kegim<*nt, ami was just on the point of .netting out with him on a 
vi-it of ins|M*ction ani(»ng the fore|M»*its. when a I'lilan dashed up 
with the intelli;;t*nee that there were >'\'ji\\H of a mx^teriou^ ei.ni- 
motion in front, and that something was audible in tiie i>ther\\iso 
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noiseless night like the distant rumbling of waggon and cannon 
wheels. Anon other messengers from the front came spurring in 
with similar news, and as the general purport of all these ' Md- 
dungen ' could no longer be doubted, the bugles were at once set to 
work, and presently all the silent bivouacs, taking up the shrilling 
War-note one after the other, like the multiplication of a distant 
echo, were resonant with the thrilling call to arms ; and thanks to 
the severe training in the discipline of ' alarms ' which the German 
army has been put through by the present Emperor since his 
accession to the throne, the army of the Vistula had all started 
from its sleep and was standing in perfect battle array, with its 
face to the suspected foe, within ten minutes of the first trumpet 
summons. 

The night was intensely dark, the moon having just gone 
down behind an impenetrable bank of pitchy clouds, and all 
fighting seemed to be utterly out of the question. Presently, 
however, the inky darkness all around us was pierced, one may 
almost say scattered, by a sudden blaze of light, which, appearing 
to possess all the illuminating power of the mid-day sun, flashed 
lightning-like upon us its blinding beams from the murky fore- 
head of the midnight sky. 'The electric light!* ran from mouth 
to mouth, after a moment's bewildered pause, while every one 
instinctively shaded his eyes from the glare of this all-irradiating 
and all-penetrating lamp which modern Science had thus hung up 
to Aicilitate the work of slaughter, as if the very sun refused to 
look any longer upon human carnage. For some moments the 
more than mile-long rays of this blinding ball of light, this 
detective buirs-eye of modern science, swept round the horizon in 
front of it, as if uncertain where to fix its focus — now shooting 
beyond, now falling short of us, and anon settling on us and 
suffusing us with a sea of dazzling light. Presently another, and 
yet another such luminary burst forth from elevations of pretty 
equal distances in front of us, and the process of their groping 
about for our lines revealed to us dense masses of grey and dark- 
green coated battalions picking their cautious way down the 
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distant slopes in front of us. For the electric light has this dis- 
advantage, that in flinging its beams abont to discover the locality 
of foes, it frequently at the same time unveils the whereabouts of 
friends. This was the case here, but our gunners were on the 
alert, and next time the focus of the light, in its jerky seanh- 
movement, fell on the Russian troops in the course of their 
stealthy advance towards us, we oi)ened the concert with a scre«im- 
ing chorus of shells, accompanied by a rattling orchestration of 
small-arms. Nor had we long to wait fur the antiphone ; for next 
time the search light manngtrd to H^kmI us with its blinding 
effulgence, the Iiiis:»ian batterieii, which had ljet*n planted on the 
Mime elevations, gave lusty voice, and l^elloweil away at us in 
UKJSt leonine fashion, though their projectiles. IxMng aimed at 
much t'H) long a range, flew high over our heads and left us scathe- 
less. Xot so, however, the ritle-rain of our enemies, which, first 
in intennittent showers, and then in a steady down])our, )»egan to 
fall among our nuiks with deadly t*flect : and the word was passed 
from flank to flank for all the infantrv to lie down and court the 
shelter of our H«dd intrenchnients. which crested the ritlge of our 
line of kittle. 

Iietwet*n us and the Kussian infantry there intervened a de- 
pression in the ground, a little deeiM'r than that which separates 
Mont St. Jean from lUfUe Alliance : but what enhanced th»* value 
of this ground to our foes was the fact that their batteries in the 
rear, planted as they were on the elertric light elevations over- 
looking the terrain, could fire over the heads of their infantry till 
the latter was pretty well within storming distance of our ]Misi- 
tion, much in the name way as the guns of the ^ith l>ivisi«»n had 
been able to do the other day on the occaision of our first en;^Mge- 
ment, which resulteil in the captun? c»f Alexandmvo. 

Tlie Kussians advanced against us with a steady, >tolid conniu'C 
worthy of the men who had essayed to capture the Sam I Itav: 
Kattery and stonn the redoubts of PIrvna ; and as the fitful flashes 
of the electric light revealeil to us, for a few moments at a time, 
their dense battalions advancing and deploying into the lighting- 

F 
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lines demanded by modern tactics and the rules of fire-discipline, I 
could not help thinking of that cold and dark November morning 
when, without the aid of the electric light, they crowded to their 
doom, with the same dreadnought and devoted bravery, up the 
slippery slopes of Inkerman. 

It was not long before the roar of the cannon on both sides became 
outvoiced almost by the reverberating rattle of musketry, which 
was all the more bewildering, as only the ver}' faintest flashes of 
flame from the smokeless powder of both sides served to indicate 
the exact position of the opposing lines of infantry fire ; and it 
was only when a new turn of the electric light (which, by-the-bye, 
might have changed the course of Egyptian history, had Arabi 
enjoyed the advantage of it at Tel-el-Kebir) registered the progress 
of the Russian advance, that we could make out the development 
of a. battle in which unity of command was simply impossible, 
and each captain had to be his own general officer. Tlie develop- 
ment of a modern battle is a very slow process, and this one was 
doubly so from the fact, due to the utter darkness in which each 
side was occasionally enveloped, that there was much random ami 
ineffective firing on both parts. But there came a point of time 
in the Eussian advance when the manipulators of their electric 
lights found it impossible to illumine our lines without also 
including the Russians within the Asmodean sweep of their rays, 
and then it was that our men, seizing their opportunity, plied 
their magazine rifles with infernal industry and effect. 

But this opportunity did not last long, for suddenly the four 
midnight suns of Science, of far more dazzling splendour than the 
tourist orbs of the North Cape, which had been rendering possible 
the work of slaughter, disappeared from our firmament as com- 
pletely as if they had been blazing torches plunged into a pool of 
ink ; and their disappearance was followed by a brief period of 
almost painful silence which overspread the broad and lengthy 
field of battle. 

We never doubted that this pall of pitchy darkness had thus 
been suddenly thrown around the battle-field to enable our foes to 
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make another rush towards us, unimpeded by the accurate aim 
of shell and bullet ; and a curious thrill, half of pleasure, half of 
undefined dread, went shooting through our veins when, as we 
were listening intently, peering into the impenetrable darkness 
lieyond, our ears were struck by a faint peculiar tinkling as if of 
jangled metal rods, and the meaning thereof at once became clear 
to us. The Kussians were iixing bayonets, pi'eparatory to a 
charge on our {)Osition ; and the sound was quickly answered by 
the loud and stern command : "Aufpflanzen ! ' which ran all along 
our lines, and was likewise followed l)y a repetition, on our side, 
of the clinking and s]uirp clicking abovt; alluded to. 

Scarcely had silence in the ranks l)een ajjain restored when 
another order: * I^>ad for magazine-fire !' rang out in stentorian 
tones, and at the Siinie tini(% almost, the electric lights wert' 
u'^'ain tla»hed full upon us, converting darkness into open day. and 
showing u** the Russians striiling swiftly towards us in successive 
im*gular waves of ever-increa.sing volume, the nearest to us being 
hardly more than a hundred and fifty yards of!'. ( )n they came 
tiring all the way, equally reganlless of the awful volcanoes ot 
shrapnel which our i)atteries l>elched fortli against tlicni and of 
the terrific torrent of our smalM>ore liulhfts, aimed fr(»in lH*hin<l 
th«* comi»arative shelter of ticld-trench panipets. wliich ince.ssantly 
tore thnnigh their stolid rank.smc>wing them down an<l ma.s:?acring 
them by thousands. It was impossibh; fur them to preserve 
anything like their projier formation under thes«* trying' circuni- 
Mances, and di.sorder was spreading rapidly among their irregular 
r.ink.s ; but the swaying, .struggling nutsst-s of tin* gn*y and green- 
4*<#ate<l soldiery of the (*/ar still canif .*<urgin;^ .stubbornly up tin* 
»lo|ie, ever leswMiing the distance lM*tween llieni an<l our I'litn-nch- 
uitfUU, till the mouK^nt at la.st >rt'ni«'d ronit* wIhmi iIh'V ^liouM hurl 
themselves UfNin us and try cniK-lu^ions with tlic cold ^t«'f'l. Anil 
th«*n, a.s if by in.-stim-t mon* than pre-concert, the wiii»h* sur;:ing 
nia&H4.*s raised a tremendous >hout, and rushtMl full upon u^ with 
the Imvonet. 

I»ut when only about twenty pace-s in front of us, their onwanl 
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career was suddenly stopped short by some invisible barrier, 
which made them crowd upon each other like penned cattle, 
passive targets for the bullets of our repeating rifles that rained 
upon them thick and fast as hail, knocking them over like so 
many rabbits in a ride. This barrier, which thus strangely 
stemmed the rush of their storming tide, was composed of fencing 
wire of several coils, strongly stretched and impaled, which had 
been run along all the front of our entrenched lines as an addi- 
tional measure of defence against the contingency of such an 
attack, and formed one of the most recent innovations in the 
field warfare of the Germans — an innovation which had com- 
mended itself to the Emperor, wlio himself put it to a practical 
and approved test at the autumn manoeuvres of last year. 

A yell of savage fury rose from the storming columns of the 
liussians, wlio had thus been stopped in their career and baulked 
of their objective in this most bloody and calamitous manner ; 
and though the impact of succeeding waves of assailants soon 
levelled all the wire fencing with the ground, still the mass 
momentum of their charge had been diminished, their dogged 
courage had also been shaken by the busy doings of Death 
among their huddled ranks during their temporary check ; but 
worst of all, before the Russians could recover the force of their 
forward rush, the Germans were out of their entrenchments and 
upon them with the bayonet. 

A few moments of grim and ghastly hand-to-hand fighting then 
ensued — and let it never after this be said that the bavonet ha* 
been entirely supplanted by the bullet ; but I had only time to 
observe that (fourko's brave, — 1 was almost going to say indomit- 
able, — troops were beginning to waver, to go down, to yield before 
the forceful push of the Teutonic pike, when suddenly again the 
electric lights of the Russians were turned ofl', and the dark cur- 
tain of night, in mercy to the vanquished, fell ui)on the bloody 
dramji. 

Tui-suit by the Germans in such circumstances was quite im- 
possible, but, recovering their ranks with singular precision, they 
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s«fiit salvo aft€r salvo of artillery and musketry in the direction 
of the retreating foe, until the ' Cease firing ' was sounded all 
alon*; our victorious line as the faint and startled dawn began to 
blu'^h — as if for very shame at such infernal work ; and the 
bugle-sounds were supplemented by the shrill whistles of the 
com|)auy i*ommanders, reminding me of the days when I loved 
to listen to the clear piping of the darting water-ousel among 
the riK'ky streams of the (trampians, amid scenes unsullied by the 
bloinlv hand of war. 

When the tlav broke the results of the nocturnal battle 
revealed themselves in all their ghastly horrors ; but, beyond 
saying that about 10,000 dead and wounded Hussians lay in front 
«if our extended lines, and nearly a third of that number of (ter- 
mans in and al>out our own entrenchments, 1 will not dis;'ust vour 
readers with a realistic description of the ghastliness of the battle- 
field — the first of its kind, and one which has resulted from an 
endeavour to neutralise, or at least minimise, the destructive elTects 
of the muitlerous ma«;aziiie-ritle. 



KKrri^K OF TlIK (JKRMAN AlLMY. 

Hh Tfi^yntftli /torn *t»r Sfni'inl ^ V»rr»*y*«*;i//*;i<, Mr. Cfmrh* Lotr*,^ 

Alkxaxdrovo, Mny 6, 7 r.M, 

This first great victory «»f ours over the Hussians has l»een 
6<imewhat dam{»e4l by the news, just received, that our army of 
Silesia, which had begun to marshal around (zenst<ichau pre- 
parmtof}' to a further push forward, has suffered a rather serious 
reverse at the hands of the (trand I)iike Vladimir, commanding 
the 14th and ir>tli l»us^ian <*oips d'Arm<'«>, ^vho fell u|N>n Trimre 
Ifforge of Saxony liefore he I»ad ctimplt'tcd his ronceiitralion, and 
com{ielled him to full back. 

On hearing, however, of Gourko's cru*^hihg «lefeat by us, and 
ki4 retreat towards Warsaw, the (irand Ihik** Vlu«liniir, like the 
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victorious Wellington at Quatre-Bras (who desired to effect a junc- 
tion with Bliicher, on the latter being worsted by the French at 
Ligny), resolved to forego the immediate fruits of his triumph and 
retire to a point that would enable him to join hands with the 
retreating Gourko, and thus give combined battle to the Germans. 
This point will probably be Skierniw^i^e, the junction-point of the 
railway lines from Alexandrovo and Czenstochau to Warsaw, 
famous in modern history as the pacific meeting-place of the three 
Emperors and their Chancellors sevcml years ago. 

Skiemiwi(;e, therefore, will probably be the Waterloo of the 
Russo-German portion of the campaign, whoever proves its 
Wellington; but Skierniwiqe is very nmch further from Alex- 
androvo and Czenstochau than Quatre-Bras and Ligny were from 
Mont St. Jean, and some little time, therefore, must necessarily yet 
elapse before I shall have it in my power to chronicle the Waterloo 
of the present war. 



EXCITEMENT IN BRUSSELS. 

(By Telegraph from our S2>ecMl Corre*iH)m(ettt.) 

Brussels, May 5. 
Bkusskls to-day is rent by conflicting emotions. Frenziet! 
rage, poignant anxiety, and boiling excitement are struggling not 
so much for mastery as for satisfactory expression. The news of 
the forthcoming occupation of Antwerp by a British Army Corps 
has not been received here with expressions of unmixed satis- 
faction. The very fact that the negotiations were kept wluJIy 
secret, with the result that the announcement of so imi>ortant a 
decision first reachetl U3 through tlie public report of the debate in 
the House of (.'onimons, has, whether justly or otherwise matters 
not, set a vast number of well meaning i)eople by the ears. When 
the news reached Brussels yesterday it produced an extravagant 
sensation which grew as the night advanced. By tacit consent 
people refused to go to bed — clubs and cafes were kept open till 
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morning, and all through the principal thoroughfares the noise of 
heated discussions might be heard in full blast round the tables 
tiutside the cafes and at every street corner. A large section of 
the (Mipulation, in which ranked many of the better classes, were 
greatly incense^l against the King's Government. *It is not 
Ufttoiiiahing/ they said, ' that the measure was kept secret ; other- 
wise the people would never have permitted so infamous a traffic !' 
All the old arguments of 1859 and the half dozen succeeding years 
were revivetl, and in every gi^up of angry disputants the name of 
A«lelson Castiau continually recurrent, was flung imssionately on 
th«» night Willi every varied accent of which the human voice is 
cafKible. •// /'// hitii (lif, Ct'stiat'. lie knew, he foix*saw what 
must hap{>en. and idiots that we were, we would not listen.' This 
wa-* the prevailing cry. 

It must be explained that M. Adelson Castiau — who is just 
at present given {loathumous rank as a hero and patriot — was 
an (-minent lawyer and ex-deputy, who, from the first, vehemently 
op|His«Ml the fortification of Antwerp. From the day when in 
l**.*!*.* a commiltet* of twenty-seven otllcers were ap|K)inted to 
di<i4-u«4.s the siiliji'ft until the completion of the immense work 
s*ime six years later, M. Castiau waged war again.-t the scheme. 
He s}M»ke, wrote, or^'anised committees, and headed deputiitions 
pnitenting against the plan. His argument was that, from a 
military |K>int of view, the project involve«l in principle the 
aband«>nment of the romitry, and a shameful flight liy the army 
towanis the ' I'oMers <le rK*»caut,* where certainlv no one wouM 
ever come to molest it. but wouM Ini tjuite content to leave it to 
ln! destroyed by marsh fever*. The fortification of Antwerp, he 
naid later.meant the destruction of our neiilndiiy. Antwerp «>IVers 
t«>-dav- with her fortv kilometres of heavilv -armed works, her 
citadfl and h(*r <i</.»'n attacht'd fi>rts, a >tanding invitation to 
inva«ion. It was handiiit' over the muntrv to tiie fir>t ronier, and 
building up i»ne of the tiii«'st military anil comnifreial }H»itioiis in 
lh»* worhl, only for the benefit of Knglaiid, which had coveted it for 
over a century. 
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And to-day the good people ol' Brussuls, and, I fi-ar of 
gium generally, are regretfully recalling hia words and iudotai 
lis opinion. Htnce the frenzied rage of which I have spo^ 
leaping Hame-like all the length of the Boulevurda. 

BitLSSRLa, Mayi 1, 10 A.M 

I have just heai-d that the British Ai-my Corps, undc-r 1 

Evelyn Wood, has reached Antwerp, and that disenibarkutioB' 

rapidly going forward. Until the transports with their escort 

cruisers and torpedo boats actually steamed np the river, poi^ 
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here affected to believe thai they wouM ncit rome. Ckxttcrenfl 
the clubs boaAied lomlly that the wind of popuhir opinion woh 
drive the English vesseU back from tlie shores of Uie Scb«fl 
Tht! obvious absurdity of tliis anticipaliou is but emphasited'fl 
the fact that the worthy Atitwerpera have rareived the invndenfl 
not with entliusiasm, at any nitc? with a demeanour nt once fneofl 
and businesa-Uka TdlcBrams in the clubs here conimeut n^B 
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Kitterly on the fact, that instead of visiting them with haughty 
resentment, the townsfolk are doing a lively trade with the alien 
soldiers in light beers and other cheap beverages, which the troops 
are freely purchasing beneath the Kubens Statue in the Place 
Verte, where they are being rendezvoused before proceeding to 
their billetit. 

The fear has now «'rown into dread ceitaintv that what we have 
always expected is about to happen. France intends to invade 
ISelgium, and we have l>efore us the prospect of another Waterloo. 
Why have the (ternian troops delayed? It has been set forth 
again and again by strategists that Ctennany's most obvious plan 
wouM l»e to concentrate her Army Corps of the North ui>on the 
iWflgian frontier of France, that it would therefore be to her advan- 
tage either to make use of the two railway lines which, from 
C'ohjgne and Aix-la-Cha|»elle, run to Luxt*mboup^, Thionville, and 
Virion— one by way of TK'ves and the i>lher by Verviers — or, 
and by this even m(»re inifiortant results might l>e obtained, she 
might combine with this movcnit'iit tla' s<*izure of the line of 
the Meuse, when, by delH)U('hiiig a part of her forces by Chiniay 
into the Kntre-Sambn'-et-Men^e. sIm* would !)«* able to attack in 
flank tlie French forces engage<l in prt'Vtnting tla* Xortlirrii Army 
Corps forcing the )>a.ssagc*of the Mt'u^t* l»et\M'en l>un and Mozirrt\s. 

It was always ronsidt'rrd as certain, therefore, that instead of 
violating Swiss territorv to iittack Fnince. ( HTmaii v would certainlv, 
immediately on the declarotion of war, throw an Army Corps into 
Belgium. It was sup|n)!mm1 that a (Sennan Fir>t Army Corps couhl 
be concentrate<l at Aix-la-Clia|Kdle on the eleventli tlay of mobili- 
aation* and that it wouhi lie established on the Meuse and (»n the 
Sambre to the south of Namur at latest bv the evenin'^ of the 
fifteenth day — that is to say, twenty-four hours afi«*r the S«»c«»nd 
Itenuan Army Cor|>s had dephtytMl U^foie the |M)s|tinn on the 
4 Hhain. 

Tliis has no doubt Imh'U (Germany's intention. A huge army is 
being concentrated on the Fastern fn»ntier. l»ut France i.s likely 
to forestall the movement, and to reach Namur b<*fore her adversary. 
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The extraordinary rapidity of her mobilisation may be said to be 
due in great measure to the perfection of her railway system on 
the Belgian frontier. She has established between Dunkerque and 
Mezieres no less than seven lines of railway, of which four arc 
double lines, which place her in direct and immediate commanica- 
tion with Belgium. These roads are linked and tapped by a trans- 
versal line that follows the wliole length of the frontier as far as 
Longwy. Then she has, moreover, on this frontier four huge 
entrenched camps capable of serving as manoeuvre pivots for her 
army, and as supports to her base of operations. These camps are 
Dunkerque (with its annexes — Bergues and Gravelines), Lille, 
Valenciennes (centre of a system of defence which comprises 
Cond(5, Bouchain, and Le Quesnoy), and Maubeuge. To ensure 
the retreat of her army in case of failure, she has created a first 
line of defence, formed by Valenciennes, Maul)euge, Landrecies, 
Hirson, and Mezieres. For her second line she has the town of 
Reims, surrounded by forts commanding the valleys of the Aisne 
and the Marne, and the irou-bound triangle La Fere, Laon, and 
Soissons which defends the valley of the Oise, and with the sn|i- 
port of Peronne, the valley of the Somme. 

Thus encouraged by the rapidity of mobilisation — a rapidity 
certainly never anticipated by (remiany, and probably a little 
unexpected by her own officers — France has decided to attack 
Germany by Belgium. The seven natural obstacles in her path are 
not in themselves formidable. She has, indeed, to cross the Meuse, 
the Lower Ilhine, the Teutoburi^erwald, the Weser, the Hartz, and 
the Ell)e. Tlie Teutoburgerwald checked, it is true, the Legions of 
Varus, but to-day the great roads pierce it in several broad cuttings, 
and it is, moreover, traversed by two railway lines, running from 
Hamm to Hanover and Magdeburg. Tlie Hartz also is traversed 
by good roads and girdled by two railway lines nmiiing to Berlin, 
one of which is the line whicli places the German capital in com- 
munication with CoUlentz and Metz. Thus her advance should 
unquestionably be more rai)id than by the inter- Moselle and the 
lihine. H, moreover, she can make good her footing in Belgium 
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before the Gennan armj, she will undoubtedly find there better 
roftdff, better cantonments, and far greater resources of ever}' kind 
than she wonhl find in Lr>rraine and Oldenburg and the Palatinate. 

With this object, we hear that the 1st and 2d French Anny 
Coq><i are l>eing concentrated at Maiibeuge, the 3d and 10th at 
Hirsfin. the 4th and 9th at Givet, and it is expected that all these 
forces will be united in the neighl>ourhood of Xanuir in the course 
of the nt'Xt four days — that is to say, sooner by five days than any 
militar}' authorities have believed possible. 

Tlie entire interest in this country is, therefore, centred in 
Xaniur, fur which place I start at onc(*. 

Namir, \U%]i 8. 

The wildest excitement animates this pla<je. Garrison and 
Utwnsfolk alik»» ari» filh^l with ♦jenenms enthusiasm for the Fi^»nch 
C3iu.s<\ a r.tpid change of ft>eling which may be attributed in some 
d*^-^n*e to the Antwerp episode. The most extravagant rumours 
an- abpiad. lM.'lgian co-ojH»ration with tlie French forces is talkeil 
of t»|ifnly,and with a i;randihHpu*nt disregard of coiise([Uences tliat 
wi»uM !••• almost amusing if it were not so j'nive. It is loudlv 
{•nK'lainitMi that Chartreuse and the old cita<lel (»f Lit'gc an* deter- 
mined to resist the (tcrman advance, and here at Xamur itself the 
{w>[»ulnr<> (lift th<* army) declare their intention of IioMing the 
' KfV iif llt-lgiiini/ if need Im*, until thi'ir Fren<"h allies can support 
them. As for Xamur, its strat«*gic:il position might well entitle 
it to l»e considered an one of the kevs of liel^ium. Till lat«'lv, 
ho we%*er, the fortifications were in ii(» condition to re>i>t nnMlern 
artillerv. Thanks, however, t«» the wi*<dom of the lielvjiiim Govern- 
ment in adopting the plans of (teneral Uriamont all this has b(*i*n 
chanir»Ml. Within the vear 1.*<1»2 the fortilicatiiriis wen» so far 
Ciimpleteii as to furni>h means for a str«»ng <lffence. I ;jivi' lln*se 
rumours meridv for what thev are worth, ami to hhow the teniiN'r 
of tilt* |Mipuhice. 

As I write this telegram a r»*port reailh'S me that French 
tru(»|H have crossed the frontier at Maulnnige anti Valenciennes, 
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and it is alleged that the small Belgian garrisons at Mons and 
Philippeville, after giving a wildly enthusiastic reception to their 
visitors, have valiantly offered their services to General Saussier. 



THE MEETING OF THE FOUK FLEETS. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN COMMAND OF THE ENGLISH SQUADRON. 

We are favoured with another letter from Admiral Colomb, who 
has been fortunate enough — in one way — to observe the remarkable 
naval transactions in the North Sea : — 

' Not knowing what would happen, or quite wliat to do, I lay at 
Colberg, as being a place less likely to be interfered with by the 
Itussians by way of blockade than some of the other ports, and to 
get intelligence of what was going on. It was here I heanl of the 
violation of the Belgian territories by France. I thought that the 
drawing of France into this step vas equally an example of 
(rerinan shrewdness and of French rashness. I was not at all 
surprised that we should so suddenly have been brought into it, in 
the occupation of Antwerp, which is now being hastened on, and 
of course we were bound to mol»ilise everything we could put our 
liands on. I was sure we could never stop at the defence of 
Belgium. It seemed equally sure that we could not leave the 
Baltic, the Belts, and the Sound in the hands of the French and 
the Kussians, for that would almost certainly sacrifice Geraiany. 
I had seen her hesitate to attack the Kussian Fleet alone, and 
I was sure that against Iiussia and France together, she could 
only shut her main ileets up in her ports as she did in 1870^ 
though she is so much mure powerful now than she was then. 
There was a small (Jerman cruiser at Colberg ; she trusted to get 
into shoal water if a superior lUissian found her out — and her 
captain told me that he believed the German Government thought 
as I did in reference to the policy of attacking the Russian fleet ; 
but that, beside this, they were alarmed at the crowds of suall 
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v«:9»e\s ^ivith heavy guns, which, it was assumed, might be associated 
m aiiy naval action in Russian waters. I only say this as I am 
uAd it, — I tlon't know anything of the real facts. 

' I thought the appointment of the Duke of Edinburgh to tlie 
comman«l in chief of the North Sea Fleet was a very natural one. 
\l\% reputation as a tactician, I had always heard, was first-rate, 
and naval officers always seemed ready to dei>end on and follow 
him. I Wits told the command had been offered to Sir (jeoffrey 
Hornby. l»ut that his medical advisers absolutely forbid his accept- 
ing it ; however, he .seems to have had a good hand in the pro- 
;:ramme. 

•The^lerman officers entirely calculated on France making such 
an attack on their l>jiltic shores as she had proposed to make in 
1?*70. The (terman i)a|)ers rather Uiaile light of it, and hammered 
away on the two ]M)int8 tliat France would find it ditticult to get 
tr.in5{H»rt and appliances, as ('lierl)Ourg and lirest were really her 
m-are-t jNirts; and that Kugland would step in and prevent a 
d«-»«vnt if it got as far as that. Ihit the (termans witc everywhere 
full of ]»reparation on lautl, and tniops wen* concentrating at 
Tidlier^ and elsewhere. I had read in <»iie (»f our papers last year 
that fur a long tim*^ the bulk of thr Frfueh Fleet had be<Mi kept at 
Touioii. ;ind so I wjw not surprise«l t«» see it statt»d in an Kiit^li^^h 
|MI-*r that only five battle-ships had left Urest for the Xoith Sea, 
with, however, a g<K>«l proiK>rtion nf <Tuisers and .small craft. It", 
then, this were really so. it would follow that, suppo>in!4 the 
(tennans hiid been able to bring forward any more ships in tht* 
time, and had rei>aire«l the OA/* /*/////•//, they mu^l In* eiiluT a rlnvn! 
Ijetween the French and Hu^sian Fleets — abli* to strikr at each 
before the other could assist or else ]H«tweeu two liri*** ; arconiiiig 
to how thev hioked at it. I had seen tln-m retire bftnn^ tin* 

m 

Ilu-«sian Fleet on the appri*ht*nsi<»ii «»ra French appntadi. Would 
they now, witli more complete knowleil^** i»f tlit? f»»n'« s au'ain^t 
them, reverse their jndicy an<l strike at •iiher ^ Or would llh-y 
remain «|uie.5cent ; shut themselves up in Willielni*«haNen.and trust 
to their land defences to re{K*l all attacks < There seemed almost 
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an even chance, and I made up my mind to go on to Kiel, and lo 
the Jahde, if I made out nothing at the first-named port 

' I had hoped to have made Kiel in daylight, but the wind failing 
me, it was dark when I got off the port. I could only guess where 
I was, for the Bulk Light did not show, and all I could make cot 
in the way of lights seemed to be about the works of Friedrichsort, 
though the i*egular light there was also extinguished ; thereupon I 
lay-to. I had the usual side-lights burning, and I suppose they 
were seen, for we had not been there ten minutes lying-to when a 
ship without lights of any sort came out of the gloom, and a voice 
hailed us in an unknown tongue first, and receiving no response, 
then in French, asking what we were. I answered, and presently 
a boat with a Eussian officer boarded us. He was very polite; 
told us there were no German warsliips in Kiel except some small 
craft; that a squadron of Russian cruisers was blockading the 
place ; and that I must get out of it. So there it was, and all I 
could do was to make sail for the Sound. 

* OfT the Jalide we found quite a strong combined French and 
Russian Fleet. We counted seven large French ships and six large 
Russians, so that it was clear that the Germans had made no 
attempt to interfere with the junction. There were many smaller 
vessels, chiefly French, and the whole fleet, except some small 
vessels, was at anchor. 

* We made for the vicinity of a French flagship, and were soon 
boarded by a boat from another ship with some sort of flag up. 
The officer warned us that the Jahde was blockaded, and that 
though on our promise not to try to slip in, we might remain with 
the fleets, we should assuredly be captured or sunk if we tried to 
break blockade. As we only wanted to see what was going on, I 
readily gave a promise, and then we learnt that the Russian ships 
had only joined the French a few hours before we came in sight, 
and that no one kn(»w what was going to be done, but it was 
ordered tliat the whole fleet must weigh before dark. The officer 
told us they expected transports and troops daily, but that be did 
not know what was intended. 
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' liiititediately after dark, acconlingly, the whole combined fleet 
«4'>t under wei<;h. Lights were sliown during the process^, but then 
all Were extinguished and the Hhips disappeared without our having 
tilt' least idea which direction they had taken. 

* We were astonished soon alter davli^'ht next morning to see 
Hot «>nly our friends the Ku.ssians an<l French steaming slowly in 
from the northward, but to see an apparently still greater fleet in 
the haze to the westwanl. 

* Tiiere was an evident check and hesitation rn the Franco- 
Ku^^Hiiifi Fleet, and presently we well understood why, when we 
«iistinctly made «»ut theEnglisli wliite ensign llyin;^ in the Western 
FWt. Our ships came on ipiite slowly. We could make out that 
tliey weru grou{K.*d in three ureat masses. I countetl fifteen in the 
tu<R^t advanced jHjrtion, all very lar«;e ships, and I soon made out 
that they wen* in three lines, with a flagship at the head of each. 
>*win I mjide out the mi<ldle one to l>e certainlv the Ahxamfm 
with an Ailmirars flag at the main. On her right I sup|H)sed was 
lh»- <*" //!/#€ n/*/*r /J, with Vice-Atlminil Seymour's Hag; and on the 
l»'fl the Afvmni, with that of Kriir-Admiral AdtMiie. I had seen 
tht-m \n»\.\\ lK.*ti»re I l(*ft Kngland, and supposed they retained th(*ir 
« ommaniN. There wt»re s«'Vcral small vessels near this great mass 
i»f -•iiipH. uiid then to tlitf riv^lit of them was ii group of srvcii huge 
frhip-*. three of them as if pjirtly iig;^<*d. and four t>f tlium lik<» 
turret-hhips. Then, again, on \\w left ol the main fleet I could 
make out wiiat S4M*mcNl to l>e a duster of smaller vessids. 

* We ha4i Imrelv made out all this, wlu'ti out <»f tlif cloud of mi<it 
ovtrrhanging tlie mouth of the .lalide there 4*ame deaiiv the InhIv 
of the (lernian Fleet — ten of them I rountetl. 

* Never was such an exciting time as this. It setMued to mi* 
tliml I was alnrnt to witness th«* greatest .sea-battle thai thf W(»ilil 
hiMl «*ver seen, an*! when I noticed the Fr.ineM-l;iis<.ian Fh'et 
fte{«aniting its bigger from its smaller ships, and drawing tlie l.itt4*r 
into one long line, facing west, and stretching north and <«outh, I 
made certain they wt-re going to run right at the Kngli^h Fb-et 
fielbmell. in the way I had always reail almut.' 
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KETKEAT OF FKENCH CRUISERS. 

SINKING OF THE * FXAINK.* 

But yet I had not lieard of auy declaration of war by England, 
and it seemed a terribly reckless thing for the French and 
Russians — of whom I could only count fourteen in the line they 
had drawn out, to run down upon what seemed to be twenty-two 
English ironclads, when they could be joined, in a couple of hours 
perhaps, by the ten Germans. The three fleets were each aboot 
ten miles from my yacht, and I was in the middle part. There 
was not much wind, and what there was being from the south- 
ward, left smooth water, but brought down a good deal of mist 
fram the flat land of whicli one could only get indications by 
buildings and trees sticking up above the horizon. I could not 
help thinking how wise the Germans were to have their fleet here 
rather than at Kiel. Nature sheltered them from attack at 
Wilhelmshavn in a way that no sort of art could do at Kiel, and 
here they were quite safe behind their shoals, and yet ready to 
fall upon their enemies at a moment's notice. 

Nevertheless, thev were hemmed in fast enough. That was 
made plain by the fact that at least five small F'rencli cruisers 
had turned up at daylight a long way inshore of where 1 was, 
and had evidently been there all night keeping watch on the 
port. While I was weighing, these cruisers, some of which seemed 
much nearer to our own Heet, appeared to be coming out — I sup- 
posed in obedience to signal — and then I saw that several German 
ships were evidently coming out after them, and steaming at 
speed. I had hardly realised the state of affairs when I saw I 
was in for a hot skirmish, and that we should be in the middle 
of it ourselves. However, we put on full speed, and steamed as 
hard as we could, straight for the Ahxandrn. Some of the French 
now passed us in retreat, firing their stern guns ; and presently we 
were passing between an advancing and retiring line, and were 
between two fires. My wife gripped my arm tight and stood and 
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looked, but never a word she said. Nor I either, for I had a horror 
of what might happen, and was powerless. 

* What's that ? * cried my wife presently, pointing to the sky 
over the German ships. What, indeed ? I was only conscious 
that some monstrous, roaring, and very relentless thing had passed 
me,jand made a crash somewhere, and that my steward had torn 
up the hatchway, crying, ' Good God ! the bottom's out of the 
ship ! ' 

Then I knew that a German projectile had passed through 
our deck and planking below, and that we were sinking. I hol- 
loaed down to the engineer, *Keep her going as long as you 
can ! ' dashed down for my wife's jewel-box, collared it, and was 
up again to find the men clearing away the boat. I knew the 
engine-room compartment was by way of being water-tight, and 
that we had a little time to spare in consequence ; but I wanted 
to run out of the fire, which I could not do in the overcrowded 
boat. My engineer was as cool and white as marble. 'She'll 
go a bit yet, sir ! ' he called up through the skylight ; ' the 
water's leakin* in through them sluices pretty, but there ain't 
more nor six inches yet.' 

The boat was down, towing alongside, and 1 gave the won! to 
quit the yacht as she was sinking markedly by the stem. The 
engineer came regretfully last into the boat before myself. ' Them 
blooming engines '11 go a bit yet,' he muttered as he passed me. 
*I*m glad it worn't a Kooshian shot anyhow.' It was no use 
sticking to the yacht, but she had done us the good turn of carry- 
ing us out of the line of fire, which, indeed, was slackening by 
reason of the approach of the French to their own fleet 

The whole thing was siich a scurry that one hardly knew 
what had, and what had not happened, but we understood it when 
my poor Elaine, with a great snort and splash, suddenly threw 
her nose into the air and went down stern first, leaving us in 
the overcrowded boat, clear now of the cross fire which had, 
indeed, nearly ceased. Then I became aware of two things; 
one, that a heavy English cruiser, wuth a flag of truce flying. 
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was stemming towards the Franco-Russian Fleet ; and next, that a 
smaller ship was steering direct for my boat In a very few 
moments we found ourselves safe on board the Blcmde, kindly 
weIcome<l and commiserated by Commander Pretyman. who told 
us he had been signalled to pick us up and take us to the 
flagship. 



ON BOARD THE FLAGSHIP. 

ACCEFTA^CE OF THE ENGUSII TKKMS BY THE RL'.SSIAN' A>D FRENCH 

A I »M I HALS. 

The change wa.s sudden and unexjiected enou;j[h when we 
found ourselves greete<l by tlie Duke iht* niom**nt we put foot 
on lK>anl the Alcxiindra. My old friend Kfrp[M>l had, we found, 
alrea^lv turm^I out of his cabin to makn rxmi for niv wife ; 
and the Duke le«l us — still nitlier «lazed — into his aft<*r-cabin, 
assurin;; u.h that we wen? his wtdcome ^Mi*.'sts till he couM send 
u* h«»nic. I could not help w«inii»*rini: at th^Miiniuent at the quiet- 'i. 
neM of his manner and his exriMMlini; urbaiiitv f»n the brink of 
such tremendous occum.*nces and with >\\r\\ awful re.siH»n'<ibiliti»»<» 
on his shoulders. I found I wa^ l»v no Ufan-^ alune in nivadniira- 
lion of this amiable ajtlinnf*. but I .s«»<»n b-arnt that not only the 
Duke, but most of the c»t!icerr< <lid not appr»*lifnd a c-Mllisirin. 

For the situation wa.< that war with Frano* liad not vet iMM'n ft»r- 

m 

nially decn?ed. and that tli»* llai: of tiu<.»* h:nl pm** with ihi* Duk«**s 
Hag Captain, Hrooke, to ' invit*- * th*- KhmhIi to withdraw their 
forces, in which rase no attack wnulii !>«• made, and tb«* Kti<>ians 
might retire unmolested to ('rin-tadt. If, however, in thr»*«» lumrs 
the I»us«ian Spiailroii hail not separated fnun tbt* Fn-neh. and 
the French had not si;nn*i«*d th»Mr ai'ipii«-r#*n<»', thf unit«'tl Kn;^'lish 
and (lennan Fleets together wnuld enf«»rr«' e»implian<'e. The 
Ilnke's secretar}*, Mr. Kiekanl. showed m»* th«* eupy <»f the nnssage. 
It waj* excwdinjjiv finn. but e.xet^fdinirlv euneijiatorv ; vravin*' the 
French Admiral Planche aud tlte i:u^<<ian Shebt;ikov to reflect that, 
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in presence of forces so enormously superior, their honour could in 
no way be touched, and that common dictates of humanity forbade 
the awful effusion of blood which would be so uselessly shed in the 
event of a refusal. 

The ships were all prepared for action, — those with masts 
appearing to be nearly stripped, — and now I saw that the Ger- 
man Fleet was well out, and steaming directly for us. The 
officers all seemed a good deal more excited than the Admiral, but 
still I found that no one believed in the possibility of resistance. 
The latest news by a despatch vessel represented that the em- 
barkation of troops at Cherbourg, which was closely watched by 
several of our cruisers, had apparently been stopped, and this, it 
was felt, gave additional cause to believe in a peaceable solution, 
as it was made clear that even if the English Fleet only stopped 
the transports, the whole Franco-Russian game was up. A last 
telegram from Paris, fid iladrid, expressed belief that the French 
Admiral Prumesnil had sailed with orders to return to Brest if the 
English appeared in observation off the Jalide in greatly superior 
force. 

Notwithstanding, there was not a glass in the ships that was 
not persistently directed upon the IniDwiial itii-— noyf about ten 
miles off, and stopped close to the French Flagship — and her great 
white flag, for it had been arranged that she should hoist the 
Dutch ensign under it as the signal that the terms were rejected. 

The hours drew on, and for perhaps two there was no sign. 
The distance was too great to make out ordinary flag signals, 
but sometimes it could be seen that such were hoisted, and one 
of the signal midshipmen created a fresh stir by affirming that 
the ships in view were * stoking up.* 

My heart was in my mouth with the excitement of the 
moment, hnt if 1 was as cool and unconcerned in outward appear- 
ance as the officers and men surrounding me, I must have 
wonderfully belied my real feelings. Suddenly the head signal- 
man called out in a hurried voice, not taking his eye from his 
glass: * The Ku.ssians are moving, sir !' 
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We could not id fact distinguish French from^Ku>sians at tlie 
distance, but I had told them that the Kussiaus were on the riizht 
winjj, and as they looked, they could st« the riirht wing opening 
out from the left. A sort of di<aj»poiiited sigh j»assed refund the 
group, as by a single impulse they drc»pi»ed tlieir glasses and 
looked at one another. I am sure I >aw au inip.uient gesture 
of the Duke's right anu. and a certain srrtiing of his lips which 
confirmed it. There was no Ihitvli ensign. Common sense had 
overcome the sentiment of tlie allien ; tlie t*Tm< wtrre accepted. 
and the Russians were off tu the Gulf «»f Fiu;.iii«l. 

All this surmise wa< continnt'd wljeii (.'aptain r»r«»'ki' returned 
on l»*an.l; but I n^^wr saw roinplrte disapp-iutinvut so unmis- 
takablv 1»elr.ive<l as it was ••ii hi-* fa'**, th.it i»f tli*- A-lmiral and the 
otht.*r offi<'»frs wlio n-o/ivt'd him at the i.MiJi:wiiy. 

I liav»* htth' m'»rr to say. Tii*- Fn.-iivli Fl»-vt prL-»ntly jassetl 
u*. «*t«-eriir' to the w»"-iWarl. Th-* iMik** dt-taclioil twrlw of his 
battlf-ships undtT Sir Mi-.h.U'l St-yin*»ur with srven or fight 
cnii'-tT'* — all m'W»->t tyi-.*^ iif ^hip-i — :■» f'»ll»»\v uji iJie Kussiaus 
inl«» their «»wii wat»'r-i. whi!«.* h** hims^.'lf fMll»»\vt-.l up the Frencli 
wiili thi- r»Miijiiii-l»'r of liis H-».'t. Mv wifr .in»l I wt-n- s»'nt nn lM»ard 

m 

the 77n//i'VE whi<Ji ram*.* h«»iiiM full >pf»"l with lln' ik-ws. 

I n*main in a kin 1 "f m».'ntal paialy-i*. Xi» nn».* ha«l ever sug- 

peitetl to na* that in tiif pri-* ii f r»n:i"*h j» 'Wi-r. naval war %\as 

to ln-(*onif but naval jH-aif. All th.e n.iv.il j ph* win mi I had 

ever ht'ard talk alN»ut it ahv.iv- >!.•« im-.l to havr in thfir minds a 
certainty that in naval war, ni» two hi.-tih' lh-»'t< c«»uM ever see 
one another without ru^hin-^' to a mutual ti»*^tiu«'tiMn iH'Il-m«*ll. 
And vrt I could i:et awav fp»m th»- fa* i that t** tVi-rv Friuhman 
and evfr\' Hus<^ian in thf rumbined tlvrt I ha-l >*i'U, it luu-t have 
l>eeii rlt-ar that no om* hut a maimau couM havr |»u!-ui'il any othrr 
cour.-it* than that \»hi«h tht-ir AdniiraN foUnWf.i. nt mur^e it 
xuii'ht have be«'n tlithM'-nt ha«l w.ir hi-fu .i« tuallv di-rlarril. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE LANDING OF BRITISH 

TROOPS AT TREBIZONDK 

THE PROTECTION OF EKZEKOUM — TURKS, LIKE THE ENGUSH, 

AS USUAL, TOO LATE. 

{JPtom, our SpecicU Correspondent, Mr. Francis Sewfamore.) 

KARAKUROHAN'y April 29. 

I OWE the opportunity afforded me for writing to you from 
this wretched place to an accident which has befallen my best 
horse, and will delay nie possibly for another couple of days. 
The miscliance is doubly unfortunate at this moment, inasmuch 
as re})ort8 from our front lead to the supposition that an impoitEDt 
engagement is at liand. Any adequate analysis of the rumoun 
that reach me constantly, contradictory as they are, continually 
varied, chequered with additions and omissions, and burdened 
with the extravagant local interest environing some wholly trivial 
circumstance, would be as entirely out of the question for me as 
for any of your readers at home. Indeed, your readers are cer- 
tainly infinitely better informed than I am as to current events. 

When I left Trebizonde, five days ago, the town was in a state 
of fevered anxiety, of enthusiastic anticipation, tempered in some 
sober quarters by a quiet but not ungenerous scepticism bom of 
previous experience. The English were coming, cried the en- 
thusiasts. Three P^nglish Army Corps (Heaven alone knows 
whence it was proposed to get them) were on their way to Tre- 
bizonde, to Samsoun, and to Shumla to aid their Turkish and 
Italian allies. The eastern division of the Mediterranean Fleet 
ha<l already entered the IJlack Sea, as nnich to the surprise (and 
perhaps, somewhat to the chagrin) of the Turkish comnuiudi*rs at 

the Dardanelles and the Kavaks as of the generals of Kussiu and 

• 

of France. In Trebizonde and the surrounding villages a certain 
basis of probability was built beneath these rumours by the fact 
that English agents had, for a week, been purchasing mules, sheep, 
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will cultle, at, a-<9 is usual with liritiah agents in tini«:> of stn«9, 
"lome five times tlieir niaiket value lo any other purclias^rr. Xor 
have tile native producers profiteti uior« than usual l.y tliii lar^e- 
hande<l f^mTfjsity, for some two or llirte Greek iiii-i Anncnian 
trailer', aiitiL-i]Hiliiig, as is tlivirwoiit, honest Eii;jliBh pnjcia-liiia- 
tiou, have het^n IwforehaiKl with the army a^'eiils, with wliom they 
are now dealing at altu;:ether fancy prieei!. Thiij, hr)wever, is 
after all hut a small matter tiesi^le the great •jiiei-tion of our 
intervenii' m. That Eni:1itTi>r7< a'tiun shouM iiivnriahly U> <)eUyetl 




alni>M (hnl ncvor riniti'i until i»'> hit<-— thiit )i"r tr:in<|>"rl4 >)ii>ul<l 
fe.n-h their 1 If -tti nation •■nii^iy. lur [ni-ij-t !■■- e^iinr nniir-ivi^li-il 

with «Mrtri.lj:."i, .ir Mipiilt--.! «i:h lli- l' -..m- i.l.-i.l.t- :iiiil n-i-- 

Ie*i Itattern— that l>y tvi-ry ni:-!.ik'- in'jitiMiiii- i';kii -inn- or 
((tliciiil iu'norantf i>riiihii<-, AX iirr.iiijtiii'-nl* •■■■iin>'' ;■>! wjtii the 
•livmUiiknliiiii ;tn<) iimvi-iipninj. "ii'l j-ti-riil w.li.in' i<l whalfvi-r 
fore.-! have (■■.■n t;iriily .l.-|.:iirh..i. niu-l in.viiii'.Iy i.i-.ik .I-wn 
hilt f.r the lir-h-!.- •■ii'-r;;y. \\\.- iitit.iilin;.' r.- >nrii-. !i.- nni-.iiiiMitiy 
yfffX ti-iiij«-r »n-l iii:v<'r-tl.i.:.'iiiL: l<<y,iliy nf ;ill tin' < Iti' <t^ :ni<l nicii 
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thus maltreated, are matters which have long since come to be as 
well known abroad as they are beginning to be recognised at home. 
' The English/ said the good people of Trebizonde, while awaiting 
the expected Army Corps, * are good but careless. They are richer 
than the Russians, and they are less corrupt, but they are also 
more stupid.' This, as the independent criticism of allies, more 
than anxious to be generous, is worth at least a second thought 

I would gladly have witnessed the disembarkation of our 
troops (for aught I know it may have already taken place), but, 
after fruitlessly waiting many days in dreary Trebizonde, I no 
longer dared to delay. News had come that a large Russian force 
was advancing from Kars westward towards Erzeroum, and, 
although there are in and around that place some 50,000 Turkish 
troops, yet, save at Keupru Kui, a place about nine hours* ride 
from Erzeroum on the Kars road, little or no preparation appears 
to have been made to resist an enemy. Erzeroum, let it be 
remembered, is entered by three posterns, called respectively the 
Stamboiil, the Ardahan, and the Kars gates. Tiie roads from 
them lead to Ardahan, Kars, Van, Erzinghan, and Trebizonde. 
On the south of Erzeroum, at a very short distance from the walls, 
a mountain descends steeply towards the city, which it altogether 
conmiands, and a direct road runs from Van to Moush, and from 
that town to the mountain, from which two water channels lead 
into Erzeroum. If an enemy once hud possession of the eminence 
— and, so far as I can learn, there is little or nothing to prevent 
him — h(i would be able to turn these water- courses off from the 
city. There are, it is true, a few wells within the walls, but the 
supply from them is already insutlicient for the i-equirements of 
the population, without takinj^ into account the troops quartered 
in anil around the town. It seems typical of Turkish apathy that 
so little should have been done to secure this their last <;reat 
stron^'hold in Asia Minor from attack. I am going, of course, 
merely by what I hear from Turkish officers, as I have as yet been 
unable to see for mys(»lf ; but I have hitherto had no reason to 
discredit their information. 
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It appears that from time to time, since 1878, proposals 
have l)een made for fortifyinj; various strong natural positions, 
but that, with a procrastinatory belief in the protection of 
PrDvi«It;nce that is wholly Turkish and almost English, these 
plans have been continually set aside until it is now too late 
to execute them. Tlius on the Van Koad, about five miles 
from Krzeroum, there is au admirable position known as the 
Palandukain defile. This |)osition was protected after a fashion 
in 1H76. when a fort was constructed capable of offering sturdy 
resistance. Another fort had been built also at that time at 
Gereguzek, eighteen miles from Erzerouni, on the Anlahan road. 
Another position, that of the Deve IJoinou Bogaz, five miles from 
F>2»*n.ium. cm the Kars road, was considered at that tiuje to be a 
goal place for a fort, and yet further defences were then con- 
fttruct4ii at the L»ghana defile, which is some twenty-four hours 
from Krzenjum, on the Kars road. There are, no doubt, also 
im|>ortant iM»sitif»ns on the r>ayazid road, as, for instance, at Deli 
liaba— a narn»w gorge through high numntains, which the Turks 
ileclare to l»e impregnable — at Tahor Oedi, five hours' march 
further on. and at Kara Kili>sa, bt^yond which there is a h*vel 
Piad to liayazid. Since tlu; war, Imwever, it appears that litth* or 
nothini; has lK?en done to stn*ngth«*n nr (*v«mi to maintain thest? 
{«o9itii»ns in an adcf^uate stat«» of dffrnce. There has been much 
talk of late in Con*«tantino])Ie of extensive armaments on this 
frontier. Krupp guns have, it has l>een said, been sent to supph*- 
mcnt the bronze cannon manufaetured at Tophane, with which 
the forts of Krzen»um wen* in the last war mainlv armed. As to 
wiiether anv such material has reachiMJ its <le>tination I am as vet 
uninformed. iVople on thir< road, whicii it inu>*t sunly have 
iraversiil. pri>fe»s to know nothing c»f it. It i^ to be fran'd that 
We mayex|H*ct a r(*|N*titi<»n of tin* famous >tory nfth** million liras 
«*X|»'nditur(* saitl to have lieen incurred in the forliti<*ation of 
F>zenjum in the last war. 

I did not journey from Tri*bizonde alone, but took advantage 
of the departure of a hugf straggling convoy of mules and pack- 
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horses laden with ammunition for Erzeroum. There were also 
with us half a dozen English doctors who have taken service with 
the Porte, and have volunteered to attend the wounded under fire. 
Owing to the accident to my horse, who slipped, poor brute, 
through a ragged hole in the wide stone bridge across the Kara 
Su, close to this place (a terrible pitfall for artillery), and badly 
scraped both his own shin and his master's, these gentlemen have 
perforce abandoned me until such time as I can obtain another 
beast 

The tmffic through this little place, which is the point of 
junction of the Trebizonde and Erzinghan roads to Erzeroum, and 
as a rule at this season is almost deserted, is in itself indicative of 
stirring events in our front. AH through the day there lias been 
a continuous passage of nondescript wayfarers in either direction. 
Turkish soldiers — stragglers or deserters may be — some sick, some 
slightly wounded ; Koordisli Bashi-bazouks, pure bandits for the 
most part, flashing great ai-senals of gleaming weapons in their 
waist-belts, and armed, many of them, with Winchester rifles, 
remnants of the last war ; slim, evil-visaged Circassians on lean, 
wiry horses, and gaunt Zaibeks, ferocious beneath their extrava- 
gant headgear, have tramped and clattered continuously past the 
miserable khan where I am established. Some of tliese gentry, I 
note, have Ihissian great-coats with regimental numbers on the 
shoulder strap, flung either across their cruppers, or around their 
shoulders. This is a sure indication that there has at least been 
some skirmish or reconnaissance in which Russian arms have 
suffered not a little. 



KEPULSE OF THE RUSSIANS. 

THE TUKKS rUUSLE KSKI ZAGKA — THE OKIM KEAUTIES OF WAR. 

Nkak KErrRi* Kki-i, Afay 3. 

I AM ja-ufiting by an opportunity to send you a hurried mes- 
sage by a Turkish officer on his way to Erzeroum with despatches. 
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Smd after writing last to you, I managed to pick up a horse — a 
fioor beast enoiigli truly, in place of my stalwart grey — and 
I»ushed on to Erzeroum. There I found all in confusion. Certain 
news had arrived of a Kussian advance in force along tlie Kars 
road, and every avaihiMe man had been thrown forward to meet 
it. It was but natural that the Kussians should seize the earliest 
{lossibk* np{Nirtunity of hurling themselves against the Turkish 
9tionghold, which thfV might ver}' reasonably expect to lind 
iuipre{»ared to receive them. More or less unprepared the Turks 
indeed were, but Ghazi Mouchtar Tasha — the hero of '77 — who 
h.id himself ri*arhed Kr/erouin but a few days .since, was fully 
dftrrniiiK'tl n<»t to ]*«'iiiiit his traditioiKiI enemy to win an easy 
tiiumi'h. A'* I hav»* >;iid, rverv available re«'iinent was ordered 
l«» nift-i tin* attack, and bui'ri«*«l forward ti> Ki-upru K<*ui, where 
th»' -tand wa^ to be iiiad«». I bav«- as v«'t no drlails — inderd, as I 
*lav«-d I'l:* an hour or -<» in Kr/'-roum to fet-d mv hoi>rs, I have 
hith>*rto Ui-ii abb* to sii* no oiif in autlioiitv: but so far as I ran 
•pMlbtT, the Tmk»*. t]iouL:]i ontninnbered. wt-n* not j^reatly inferior 
t" th»'ir advirsiri«<. ov«*r wlii»ni tlirv bail tin* additional enormous 
adv.iiitau'** <d bfiiiu' in a position wiiieb (radi:it*n has taui^bt tin 111 
to p-jard a'i Wi|l-ui;jb impii*.:nabli'. In any ia"»f Tniki'^b arms 
**-»*ni to iia\f '^'.linnl a -^i^nal virioiv. 

« 

V.-iv '•■"•n afit-r ltM\iM'^ Ki/i loimi. win* Ii I did sliojilv iMd'«»rt» 
mid liay tlii> nii'min.:. I b*-.:.tn to ni«'''t \\\\\\ unnii^t.LJvabb' tvidfiirrs 
that :i W'Z battb- bad fiHnr l'i'»ii t'oii-jlit oiua^^ ill j'P»>:it"»-. Kir»*l a 
knot of <.ome twfi»iv infaii'ivnnii. \\»aiv. li.iu"Jir«i, and r.ii:u«d, nn-L 

m« oil tb»' Siffp hIiij 1 tin- bill *'»ni«' ti\«' nii!«s In vt»nd tlii- t«i\vn. 

Tli«*y wi-re all jadeil bi\«»nil «'X|'H'*>i«»n- »v«-i y nni* \Na- woinnlid 
more i»i li'ss •^rifVoU'^ly-- -♦•vi la! wii** u^inir t'nnr lill**' a-* rnitrln--, 
An<i »onie \\b*i hatl lo«t oi abiiidiini'd tln-ii ritii-^ wt-ii' lit'lpiiu tiM-tn- 
i^^-lve-* iiii.n;: tilli»r bv ti.»- aid «•: tij«ii rLniradi** -liiiuM* r-, or liv 
»takt'«. or \ia;,'v,'«»n-i"»aid-', or iininiiT^. oi inib 1 d any of ti.»- nn*'- 
rt-lI.iii«*oUft articb's of \\<i •! oi n.«:al tlial ai«' to |m- found ^tit-wn 
al-'U;; the line «if a -ti.ijjlin-^ luiit. 1 i.M\f tbtin a uati T-«'kin, 
and oHt-red a buttle "f i'laniiv (a^ \Ut*'n — niednine for tlt<*ii 
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wounds). The water they took, but none would touch the spirit 
save one gaunt, white-moustached veteran, who mumbled inco- 
herencies about Algeria, by way seemingly of excuse. While 
they drank I asked them what was doing. ' A great battle was 
being fought,' they said, but their opinions were divided as to the 
course of the action ; several men (weak from loss of blood) 
opined that the enemy was too strong for them. But one broad- 
shouldered, bright-eyed little fellow, who had liad all the flesh of 
one cheek torn from him by a shell splinter, and had bound the 
wound with a strip from his rough serge jacket, was loud in his 
derision of this view. * It was Eski Zagra again,* he said. The 
Moskoffs were driven back, beaten hopelessly, and pursued by agile 
Bashi-bazouks through the slippery passes, the precipitous fast- 
nesses, the treacherous paths of tlie rugged route, a pursuit without 
cess or quarter — where every enemy, whether wounded or not, 
was exultingly slaughtered as soon as caught. The little veteran 
illustrated with horribly realistic gestures his own views as to the 
treatment of Kussian wounded. With a foul gusto that raised 
wild entliusiasm in his weary comrades, he demonstrated how he 
would hew off the noses and lips of his enemy ; how he w*ould 
gouge out tlieir eyes with his bayonet before he plungeil it into 
their throats and twisted it till the victims died suffocated with 
their own blood. He outlined other hoiTors, but I had bad 
enough, and left him posing in anticipation as a hero among his 
fellows, while I rode on towaixls this place. 

That this fierce implacable Moslem had been right in his con- 
jecture I soon had ample — ay, terrible — i)roof. In everj' mile, 
even on the rugged track itself, as I neared the spot fi-oni which I 
M'rite, the horrible evidences of deadly carnage multiplied and 
repeated themselves. Disembowelled horses, broken limbers, 
little mounds of dead, fallen one on another, their still, calm, 
white faces in cruel contrast to the extravai'ant distortion of their 
scatten'd and twisted limbs; and evervwhere traces of that ruth- 
less hatred vowed by the Turk to his hereditary enemy. Hideous 
featureless corpses stared at me out of eyeless sockets from the 
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roadside, their hands uplifted and bloodv. shoving that woun<Itrd, 
not deaii Hussians, liad l)een thus nialtrcateii ; ixi.;isii.'n;illy a 
uovenient. slight though perceptible, cau<>ed uie t«* disniMUut, 
eager to aid some mutilated sufTerer, but all to no puijHiSf — the 
Turks had done their work too welh As I advance 1. tli*^ spei.lacle 
of tliew recurrent horrors increased in its revelations of bar'parism 
and mali;'nant crueltv. Tiie nuinl>er <»f Turkish dead iiiiiiiiii>hed 
step by *«tep, a» that of the Kii>sians augnientcil, and by the time 
I n'acheti thi.> jilace I had had sudi a surfeit of gli«»ul.f«'a>iing 
(for the eye) as I envy no man. 

Wliile talkiui; to SaltMu Ik-v A-^'fis — thf L'entb/iiiaM to whoso 
go«Nl tittne^ I am indebu-d l'«»r tlie ctinv«'yan» e *A thi- huriietl 
de:*patcti, at b-asl. i\^ far as Krzer<»uni — a poor hoi>e liMbb'nd up, 
brt'W^in;: its wav aloii' the ihin coarse 'T.iss wliirli euvris the 
bank on which I was M>at*'d. Suntrthiu.: in the aiiinia.'> move- 
went** attr.ictinu' niy attention, I ]<Miked up and notinti ti» my 
intiiKlf horiMi that tli** poor l»rute, \\hich wa> slill >.iii»ll»d and 

bri ;i»-«i, had but tbre»* h-j the otl" foif Ir-^' U'in-.,' fioin iht* 

shouM'-r downwaiiU noihin.: but a -ilvt-r of white Imihi* >pliiitered 
l«> a j»fiicil jH.jiit. l!oM..r-«»tru« k. I -♦•ized my levolvi'i — my lir>t 
th*fU::ht Uing lo j.iit thf jMmr creatun* out ot" it> j»ain. Hut a> it 
bn»w-»-ii on i.jari.llv. -••t-iuinjlv in«l:lV«iint. I railed Sal'-m Ih-v's 
atten(ii>n to it*. CMniJili'-n. ' I'oor hor-*-.' hf >aid (aii<l ni»le that 
he had >urvfyed mntil.i*«*il Ku^'^ian'^ witii ]il.triii iniiitl'-rencei. ' a 
sufTering aninial, iuilfeil, teais ihr br»*a>t. but I liave >een, only 
Iwo hour** •»inrf. a sight far nion* h«-artren«ling than tlii-. I was 
charging with my M|ua«hon a tion]) nf rn^naik^. It thanred 
that a -hell burnt right ovrr th«* tir>t line. ami. killing two tnMipfrs, 
lore awav thf wholi* mu/zle of one of their bor>t's. All wa^ 
d€r*tn»y»*d in the poor bea>l, right up to tin- rvt-. and you miglit 
have >uj»ii«»>etl it wi»uld fall dead at on( c Notiiing i^f the kind. 
It hebi Its plact* in the laiiks. .spouting torrent^ of blo.»d an<l foam 
frtjin iUH gha-stly .shattered hea<l, until, fortimately. sonit- stray 
Ilu&sian bullet laid it hiw. Until then, I will own/ h«* a<Mi d. ' 1 
wa^ afraid for mv men/ 
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The Bey, leaving me to digest this tale, strode away in the 
dusk to get his horse. 'Where is your army V I have shouted to 
him, and his reply is: 'Bil^mem (I do not know). Ikshallah, it 
has gone to Kars/ 



THE RUSSO-GERMAN CAMPAIGN— GREAT BATTLE AT 

SKIERNIWI9R 

BOUT OF THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR RETREAT ON WARSAW — HEAVY 

FIGHTING ON THE GALICIAN FRONTIER. 

{From our Special Correspondentf Mr, Charles Lovrt.) 

SKIERNIW19B, May 18. 

Strange is the ii-ony of events. In the month of September 
1884, this was the friendly meeting-place of the Emperors of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria, who were accompanied by their 
respective Chancellors — Bismarck, Kalnoky, and Giers ; and now 
the chateau where they so ostentatiously feasted, embraced, and 
exchanged their pledges of peace, is a heap of smoking ruins. 
After this, who shall say that there is any siubility in humau 
affairs, or any trustworthiness in human foresight ? 

The united Russian forces, consisting of the 5th and 6th Corjw 
under General Gourko, and the 14th and 15th Corps under the 
Gnmd Duke Vladimir, have to-day suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the combined German armies of the Vistula aud 
Silesia, commanded by the King of Saxony, and are now in full 
retreat on Wai-saw. As I predicted in my last despatch, this has 
been the Waterloo of the Russo-Gerinan portion of the campaign, 
and it has been brilliantly won by the Germans — thanks mainly 
to the disconcerting effects of smokeless jKjwder on the tactics of 
an enemy who lights better in the mass than in detail, no less 
than to the fact of the Russians having committed the radical 
error of provoking a war before they were completely equipped 
with the new magazine rille, which, even with the aid of the 
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Freocli factories that received orders for half a million of the new 
wcfapon, will not be 8er\'ed out to the entire army of the Czar 
b*-fore the summer of 1894. 

In my last despatch I recorded how the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
in spite of his victory over the German Army of Silesia at Czeu- 
stnchau, had refrained from following up his success in con- 
siileration of Gourko's repulse at Alexandrovo, preferring — like 
Wellington, who liad similarly l)eaten Xey at Quatre Bras, but 
was yet desirous of succouring the retreating Bliicher, who had 
c*>mf to grief in front of Xa|Kjeon on the same ilay at Ligny — to 
r-tire towards Warsaw for the pur|»ose of joining hands with his 
f«-ilow-conimander, on the latter being worsted by the King of 
SiXi»ny. The tli'^tances, of c«nuse, were infinit4ly great t*r in tlie pre- 
vent case : but otherwise the principles of slrateiry wiTe the same. 

A glance at the map will show that th«» ju!i(tion-i»oint for 
ffoiirk'i and the (rrand I Mike Vhidiniir cniiM onlv have been 
Skierniwii»», where th«* railways from Ah*xandr«»vo and Czen- 
.M^'K'hau <-«>nvt'rgt* ; and it appears that, tliou^h the (irand Duke's 
line of p'treat to tJ»e eotninon rendezvous wa-? eonsi<li*rablv the 
Ion;;er of the two, nevertheh*ss tlie bulk of his fnn-MS had reached 
it first, by reason f the fa<'t that he enjoyed a donhle line of raiU, 
wln'r»*a- <*ourko had to move as tM?>t h** nniM along 11 siiiuh* track. 

The (terman Arniv of the Vistula, with whi<h I had thrown 
iu my I«»t .'IS a wiiiifss of the war, was n«it sluw to gather itself 
t'igelher after ihf batlh* of Ah'Xamlrovn. and >tart in pui-suit of 
<tiiiirko*s shattered for«es, but nineh precioiis tinn* wa^ lost by us 
in ri'i*iiiring bridges whirh our n'tn-ating Tm-s had bl'»wn up: and 
though at bo»t, by dint of great fxrrtii»ns on nur jiait, the railway 
prrjvpil not altogether unavailaMe in us fi»r tran-^port |»urpo>es, 
fttill the earlier ."Stages of «»ur advane»* oi» Wai«»aw ^imply a^^.-^unnMl 
the form of an onlinary nianh ahm.:, and ]iaial!*l with, tin* lin«*, 
the engineers {NUitiNiniiej «»r planking any bii«i.:tle-<» stream or 
ravine which obstructed our prngri'>''. 

At Vlokavek, wliich «»ur advam-td 'juanl r»M< lu'd mi the lifih 
day after the lattle of Ah'\an<lr(>v<i. though th<* distance is oidy 
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about thirty miles, we were considerably hampered, and even hurt, 
by the flanking fire of a Bussian battery, which had established 
itself in a safe position on tl^e right bank of the Vistula — a 
battery, strange to say, which was unsupported by any body of 
infantry of which we could discover trace; and the King of 
Saxony, who, in spite of his sixty-four summers, is still almost as 
vigorous and alert as when he commanded on the Meuse, deter- 
mined to imitate, though, of course, on a very much smaller scale, 
the celebrated passage of the Douro by Wellington (of which, by 
the way, this was, curiously enough, the anniversary, the 12th 
May). Accordingly, the 3d battalion of the ' Old Dessauers * 
Magdeburg regiment, under Major von Wusterhausen, was 
stealthily ferried over the Vistula, which is here both broad and 
deep, at the dead of night ; and, performing a silent and circuitous 
march to the rear of the Kussian battery, it opened a heavy fire 
on the bewildered Muscovites, just as the latter, profiting by the 
breaking dawn, were about to begin their usual day's work of 
pounding away at our advancing columns ; and, charging with a 
cheer up to the emplacements, before the pieces could be reversed, 
the * Old Dessauers * killeil or captured every one of the gunners. 
For this smart and effective feat of arms Major von Wusterhausen 
will doubtless receive the Iron Cross of the first class and the 
rank of colonel. 

This was the main incident which marked the course of our 
advance, though I might fill columns by recounting the minor 
vicissitudes of our march, especially the intolerable botheration 
which was occasioned us by the clouds of Cossacks and Dragoons 
— the latter little more than mere mounted infantry — who per- 
tinaciously hovered on our flanks in search of fitting opportunities 
for harassing us, and had ever and anon to be brushed away like 
so many troublesome swarms of mosquitoes. 

In the meantime the telegraph had kept us duly informed of 
the various stages in the forward movement of the army of Silesia 
along the other and longer side of the triangle, of which Skierniwi^e 
is the apex, and it was naturally enough our endeavour so to time 
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our junction with it as to render it impossible for the Itussians to 
attack our two armies severally and beat them in detail, even if 
they should have the stomach to assume the offensive, which we 
gravely duubted. 

When our headquarters had reached Lowitz, which is only 
about fourteen miles from Skierniwire, and established itself in 
a pretty chateau, Arcadia by name, belonging to tlie Itadziwill 
family, an otlicer of the Empress Frederick's Tosen Hussars 
(lirath's Heads), who had made a Ion*; and venturesome ride 
across I'ountry from Li[>ce, came spurring in with a despatch from 
Prince freop^'e of .Saxony, announcing that the combined Kussian 
forced under (lourko and the Cvrand Duke Vladimir had taken 
up a strong tlefensive |><)sition behind the Lupta brook (which runs 
into the iSziira, an atthient of the Vistula), with their left resting 
on a villa*je, Stryzlxiga, and their right on another hamlet, 
Dnimiltiflf. thrir centre being Skierniwiiv. Tlie left halt' of their 
line, dt'ft-ndiMl by the tnxjps of the Czar's 4'ldrst brother, was formed 
by llie Lupta itself, a brook about the ni/e of the I»istrit/ at 
S««1(iwa; while tlie right half was thrown back from this streamlet 
at an angle of alnjut tw4*iity-five degrees, so as to profit by some 
riilgy ground in its ri-ar. rriiice (Jcorg*? of Sax«»iiy. then 'fore. 
invit<.*«l his ri»val l>rother to attack (lencnil (iourko with all enrrgv 
on till* morrow, while he 1)iiiisclf would siniuItan4'ou>]y a»ail the 
|ic«itit»n of the (irand l>ukt? Vhuiimir, a piopi.sd which King 
All«rt, after brief consultation with his Staff, dcrhm'd \\\^ rtiulinrss 
to act uimn. 

Accordingly, two hours before dawn, all uur tnN»p.s wi-n* umh'r 
arms, and in motion for tlie various positions which had been 
asKigned them. On our half of tin* ItU>sian fnuit tin* .'Sti 
(Ilrandruburg) <*oips. with thf 7th iMvisinn. ailvanci«l ti» tipin ihe 
attot^'k. while the ^<th iMvi^ion actnl as i«>rivr, and tnir t\\o 
Cavalrv I divisions were din*«-ti'il to kffi» a lot »k -out i>n ^ur h-l't 
flank, aiiapting their action t4> the naturt* nf ih«' grounti .iml the 
development of the infantry [H>rti<>n tif tin* tight. I»ctwciii u^ anil 
the enemy the terrain was prKty wavy with iK'iji>ii»nal patche.-* of 

n 
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crops and cover, while in front of Skierniwice it rose into a gentle 
slope, on the top of which spread the extensive wood forming the 
deer park and game preserves of the castle (famous for its Three 
Emperors' Meeting), of which the turrets were just visible above 
the tree-tops. This, as I said, formed the centre of the Russian 
position ; and it was by opening our guns in this direction that 
we began the battle, with the view of making the enemy believe 
that our main objective was the middle of their line. 

For a couple of hours or so the fight was nothing but an 
artillery duel at long range, and it was plain that although the 
Russian artillery was more advantageously posted, it had the 
utmost difficulty in finding the range, and even the exact position 
of our guns, owing to the comparative smokelessness of their 
discharges. On the other hand, after the Russian outposts had 
been driven in, the Jiiger Battalion of the 3d Corps, which, 
courting every dip in the ground, had stealthily crept forward for 
some considerable distance in a hollow beyond our batteries, and 
lined the edge of a rye-field, within about 3000 metres of the 
Russian guns, opened fire at this very long range, and not without 
fatal effects; for with a good glass we could see the Russian 
artillerists dropping beside their pieces, a fact which made us 
realise the truth of the German Emperor's remark that, if field 
guns are to hold their ground as weapons of modem warfare, their 
range must still be further increased beyond that of the newest 
form of small bore rifle. 

To emphasise the impression produced by this combined 
artillery and musketry fire — of such a galling and invisible kind 
— we made a show of manoeuvring large bodies of infantry over 
against the Russian centre, as if in preparation for an attack in 
force ; and presently we could discern that this feint movement on 
our part was resi^nded to by the pushing up of more of the 
enemy's force from either flank into the woods of Skiemiwi<;e, 
for the purpose of giving us a reception lacking nothing in warmth 
should we have the temerity to essay an entrance there. 

While this renewed concentration in the Russian centre was 
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going on, a curious incident happened, which puzzled us not a 
little at first This was the sudden emerging from the wood of 
what appeared in the distance to be several squadrons of cavalry, 
which headed straight for our lines, and came careering down right 
on the rye-field where the Jager Battalion before-mentioned, from 
its concealed position, was playing such sore havoc among the 
Russian gunners with their long range and invisible fire, and we 
donbted not that their whereabouts had at last been discovered. 
Accordingly, while our guns loaded with shrapnel, word was 
passed to the Stendal Hussars, who, acting as cavalry of the 7th 
Division, were standing ensconced in a hollow on the rear flank of 
our batti'ries, to prepare for hurling themselves upon these pre- 
mmptuous horsemen. But this counter attack proved to be 
unnecessary ; for presently we could discern that the Russian 
steeds were riderless, and, on coming nearer, they tunied out to be 
only a linj^j herd of very fine deer, which had been scared out of 
their h^afy haunts in the forest of Skioniiwi(;e by the infernal 
pother piing on there. It may l)e remembered that, in his 
narrative of the Imttle of Koniggriitz, the late Count Moltke 
referrtfi to a similar incident. 

Meanwhile, our real object, which was the delivery of our 
main attack on the right flank of the Russians, was l>eing success- 
fully attained. It can scarcely be expected that I, or any other 
single eye-witness, should be able to detail the incidents and 
development of a battle which extended along a line of more than 
six miles, as the reasons which {preclude a General from exercising 
anything like unity of command over so vast an an.*a form an 
equal restraint u])on the War < 'orrc.s}Hmdent's }K)wer of all- 
embracing observation. Kven of conflicts like Konig^mtz and 
Sedan, a pretty complete* descrijition of a gencnil kind could 
always be given by one jien by rea.son of the smoke which 
betrayed the whereabouts of friend and foe and the fluctuations of 
the fight; but now that science has roblKnl war of (»ne of its 
most picturesque appendages, a modern Imttle by day is a most 
bewildering spectacle. You hear the roar of cannon and the rattle 
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of musketry, but this incessant thunder is accompanied by no 
lightning-flasl). You see men flinging up their arms and falling 
around you, but know not whence they received their death- 
wounds any more than if they had been stricken down by the 
invisible arrows of the Sun-God Apollo. 

Naturally enough this must have a most demoralising effect on 
all soldiers, and when Bliicher at Lingy said : ' My men like to see 
the enemy,' he was only characterising the fighting men of most 
nations. Still, as far as I could discover, the German Infantry 
were less disconcerted by these unseen terrors of modem war than 
were their Russian foes, who are most dour and indomitable devils 
when they can fight shoulder to shoulder and in the mass, but lose 
much of their morale and their dogged powers of resistance when 
each man has mainly to rely upon his own intelligence (not a very 
marked feature of the Slavonic soldier), his own initiative, and his 
own isolated sources of courage. Indeed, we thought we could 
now and then detect traces of panic among the soldiers of the 
Czar ; and in one case, at least, we distinctly saw an officer draw 
his revolver on some of his men who would mther have fled than 
fallen before a foe whom they could neither see nor feel. 

In spite, however, of these demoralising influences which were 
at work among the sciittered ranks of the Russians, they held their 
ground with singular tenacity; and the battle liad thus raged fur 
hours without our being able to carr}' out completely our main 
purpose, which was, under cover of the feint attack that we had 
directed against the enemy's centre, to turn his right and roll him 
up — a miin(i?uvre, as we knew, which Prince George of Saxony 
was equally fain to accomplish with the Russian left. 

About noon, however, the scales of Wctory were suddenly 
turned in our favour in the following manner. Tlie day was bright, 
clear, and \varm, and though the battlefield immediately in front 
of the knoll occupied by King All)ert and his Staff (to which I 
had attached myself) was completely free from powder-smoke, the 
horizon behind the Russians all at once Ix^gan to grow clouded with a 
long line of thick yellow dust, which floated ever nearer and nearer 
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to us in dense billowy volumes like a huge, irregular wave of muddy 
sea foam. I saw the King exchange glances of intelligent meaning 
with the various members of his Staff, but did not myself compre- 
hend the meaning of the phenomenon, until the rolling dust-cloud 
began to be relieved by sparks and glintings sucli as are emitted 
by mica from a grey hill-side, and then it flashed upon me all at 
once that these coruscations of light in a whirlwind of dust could 
only come from the flashing of the sun's rays on the sabres, 
helmets, and lances of our cavalry. 

And so it was. For our Two Divisions of Horse, numbering 
in all thirty-two squadrons, starting betimes, had stolen away 
through Luwitz, up the right bank of the Bzura, and fonling this 
strt-am al>ove its confluence with the Eavka, had mounted this 
other brook and crossed it at Bolimoff, where they were fairly in 
the rear of the Russian right, on which they thus came thundering 
down. I had seen 0[)erations of this kind repeatedly carried out at 
the autumn man<f'uvres in (Sermany, but deemed them Kriegspid in 
the literal sense of the word — and not to l)e thouglit of or liazanled 
in rt*al warfare. Yet here was a vivid proof that the (iermans are 
terribly earnest, <'ven in their military pastimes, and that they 
only apply in war what they practise in peace. I daresay, however, 
King Alliert would never have sanctioned so Ixdd a venture had 
he not discovered early in the day that the Russians had shifted 
the bulk of their cavalrv to their left flank as bein;^ the more 
exposetl of the two, and only left a weak Brigade of Dragoons to 
Urengthen the natural inaccessibility of their right. It had never 
occurred to them as a physical ]N)SHii>ility that the Gennans, 
unperceivevi by their ('ossa«.k scouts, couM [H)silively work two 
Cavalrv Divisions round to their rt'ar; but the (H-rinans had done 
•o, ami, riding down the Dnt^^fnin Kri^'ade in qurstion, it rushed 
with a ringing cheer like a whirlwind \\\Hi\\ the Uii<^ian battalions 
and smote them hip and thi*:h. 

liecoming aware, tliou,*^'h all Uny late, of this im{K*nding 
avalanclie of squadrons in their rear, tlie Russians had faced about 
with wonderful alacrity and steadiness, and delivered a well- 
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directed volley against their assailants, emptying a veiy consider- 
able number of saddles ; but though this staggered them a little, it 
did not in the least stop the long audacious wave of horsemen, 
who, couching their lances (for the German cavalry of all kinds 
are now armed with this weapon), rode full tilt at the lines of 
Russian marksmen, stabbing and spearing them as they so 
stubbornly stood their ground. The shock and mAit were all over 
in less time than it takes to tell of it, and having thus performed 
their dare-devil and death-dealing ride through the shattered ranks 
of Gourko's infantry, the gallant squadrons put spurs to their 
jaded steeds, and with another rousing cheer came galloping across 
to our lines, through which they passed amid ringing salvoes of 
cheers, retiring into the hollow ground beyond to rally and reform 
— though very much thinned in numbers, it must be admitted. 
It was an heroic feat, executed at a great cost of life and limb ; 
but it had completed the demoralisation among the ranks of the 
Russian infantry which our invisible musketry fire had b^;aD, 
and paved the way for the crowning manoeuvre of the day. 

This was performed by our reserve Division of Infantiy (the 
8th), which, imitating the strategy of the Prussian Guards at Chlum, 
had edged its way round and taken the Russians full on tlieir 
right flank, which it was now rapidly rolling up and forcing in 
upon the centre in huddled masses of demoralised and defeated 
troops of all arms. At the same time it was clear, from certain 
signs on the extreme right, that our army of the Vistula had 
succeeded in performing a similar turning movement in its 
particular part of the field (where the bulk of the Russian Cavalr}' 
had bravely, but vainly, attempted to stem the tide of our advance) : 
and by two o'clock in the afternoon our line of battle had assumed 
something like semi-circular shape, which was ever narrowing 
down upon our out-niana*uvred opponents. 

By this time a general advance on our side had been ordered, 
and our Corps Artillery, after raining another most awful torrent 
of shells on the Russian position, now shiekened and gradually 
stopped its lire, in order to let our infantry do the rest of the 
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blowly work unhampered by the fire of their uuii guns. Our 
iofuitn', iudeed, were only too eager to finish its terrible task ; 
and although whole ranks were mown down before it could 
•ncceed in ousting the enemy from the field (jntreiichmeuis, which 
ran bastion-like all round their position in Skicniiwii^e, Htill 
Teutonic coura^'e and discipline proved more than eiiiial to l!n.ssian 
dojEgedoess, and volley after volley of the ^lau^ur repcittcr nuon 
KUvd (luurko's trenches with heapH of (lend and woumltMl. 




Ttic towiilct of Ski>nii«i';e wa< in lliinit-. ^ni'l »•• I"n;;<T 
a(r<.n)i>.U)H-ll<-r to it<4 drf. iid< is : th.- < Imtiitn ii-"if (with :i]I ju 
thrce-Eni|ienirn;fmori>'>» lia>l U-n r..iivi-ii..l iiiio :■ 1,. Mpi.f^m.ik 
in;; ruins; thf Itussian kill.-rii-s had U'l-n ri.tm i-,] )•• -il.iir.- :i^ 
much by our lon'^'-mnKe rill>-lirc ;in by <>nrown li-M 'iww*; thf wnml 
bail aliu> Iiw-n rendiTi-<i unt'-nabh- by <iur •'n<'iiiii|-a"in;: it 'iii \\\xw 
■idett) and so n«tthin;,' rt'iniiincd tn Ix- <biiu- but i-turni tin- p>i-iti»n 
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at the point of the bayonet It is marvellous how troopB can so 
dispose themselves as to escape observation in a terrain not over 
rich in natural and artificial cover ; for the general advance had 
not been sounded long before reserve companies and battalions 
seemed to start from out the very earth and join in the universal 
rush forward upon the Russians, as they began to waver and 
finally give way all along the line. By one battalion a determined 
stand was made at the railway station, where there was some 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting that recalled the butchery of 
Bazeilles ; but here, too, German obstinacy and valour carried the 
day ; and as the ' Old Dessauers ' had distinguished themselves by 
the capture of the liussian battery at Ylokavek, so now it was 
reserved to the 2d battalion of that same regiment to storm, with 
colours fiying and kettle-drums beating, the final foothold of 
Gourko's gallant Muscovites on the field which had been selected 
by him and his fellow-commander as the Waterloo of this portion 
of the war. 

By three o'clock the Russians were in full retreat on Warsaw 
and its ring of formidable forts, leaving us in undisputed possession 
of Skierniwiqe with all its stores and strategical advantages. 

It will be impossible to estimate our own losses as well as 
those of our foes for some hours yet ; but on both sides the 
carnage has been fearful, very much heavier, indeed, in view of the 
relative numbers of troops engaged, than were ever suffered by 
any combatants in the Franco-German or Russo-Turkish wars. 
But it is some little consolation, at least, to think that the ambul- 
ance arrangements of the Germans have kept pace with the 
improved methods of mass-murder called modern warfare, and the 
'crowds of wounded, both Germans and Russians, are being well 
attended to. 

The meeting between our victorious commanders, the King of 
Saxony and his brother, Prince George, after the battle, was of a 
most touching and affectionate kind, recalling the historic scene at 
Koniggratz, in which King William and his heroic son, * Uuser 
Fritz,' were the chief figures. 
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r.RRAT BATTLE ON THE GALICIAX FROXTIKIL 

Later. 

.Tii»t before sending off this despatch news renclios me of a 
decisive liattle which has also been fought on the Galician frontier 
between the combined Russian forces thereabouts and an Austrian 
army 2^0,000 strong, which is said to have resulted in the 
complete repulse of DragomirofT, who is retreating towards Lublin, 
on the Warsaw line. Should this nimour prove true, it is probable 
that I^ragomimff will also retire on Warsaw to join hands with 
Crourko and the Grand Duke Vladimir, in which case it is not 
nnlikely that the present war will be productive of another 
Cimvelotte and another Metz. 



italy mor.ilises heii aumy, and takes the field 

a(;aixst fkance. 

SCENT. IX IIOMK ON THE l»ECL.\llATir>\ OF WAU \\\ FKANCK — 
MTALV WILL FULFIL IIKK TKEATV (»IJLI(;ATIoN.S.' 

i?y P***f fr*»m an Omtsinmil f^trrut/Mnntint.; 

.Monti: ('.\ki.«», A/*ii/3<». 

The tele<;raph will have aln^atiy kept you wtll infornied of the 
various details in the developni^-nt of the Frunco-Italian {portion 
of the present great Euroi^eaii war; but haviiii: been enabled, by a 
KericJ) of luekv chances, t4» follnw tlie main incidents of the Italian 
upriMng until now, ]»erliaps you nii;:hl care to rec4Mvi* from n»e, by 
way c»f supplement to wliat you liave already publi-bml, a brief 
gvnenil record of my obM-rvalions. 

I hap])ened to l)e in linnn* when the tele;:rain was received 
there announcing that Frame ha*! drawf» lier sw«ird on tierninny. 
I was first ma<le aware «tf tb«* fart by ii hiT*n* tiimuUuons crowd, 
which came 8ur;:ing and sboutinj; past my window (,i back nne)of 
the Hotel de I^mdres. nn the Piazza di S])a«:na, shoutiii<4 out 
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' ewivds ' for Germany and the Triple Alliance. This crowd had 
come rolling down from the Pincio, where the splendid band of 
the Carabinieri — second to none in Europe — had been discoursing 
delightful music, and where a special edition of the Popolo Bcmano 
had disseminated the news, which was not, indeed, wholly unex- 
pected, that France, profiting by the embarrassments of Germany 
on her Eastern frontier, had risen with a cry of vengeance to 
spring upon the Khine. One man had jumped up on the baud- 
stand of the Carabinieri and read out this telegram to the listening 
throng, which then, as if by pre-concert, burst out into ringing 
cheers for King Humbert and the German Emperor; while the 
band swelled the. chorus of these enthusiastic acclamations bv 
playing the Italian Air and the * Wacht am Rhein' 

Then, starting off for the Quirinal, the crowd came rolling 
down by the Church of La Trinitii dei Monti, and through the 
Via Sistina, where I hastened to join it, and where it stopped 
before the house in which Signor Crispi modestly occupies a 
third-floor flat. In compliance with the clamours of the mob, the 
ex-preniier, the advocate and author of Italy's share in the Triple 
Alliance, presented himself on his balcony, and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments to the cheering mass below ; but, declining in the 
circumstances to make a speech, he only waved his hand, and 
pointed in the direction of the Quirinal, to which, accordingly, the 
multitude now again headed with tumultuous haste. 

After rushing up the flight of steps leading to the Quirinal, we 
found the spacious area in front of the Royal Palace already filled 
with similar contingents of the populace from other parts of the 
city ; some of the demonstrationists having even clambered up and 
taken their stand on the pedestals of the equine masterpieces of 
Phidias, familiar to all visitors to lionie, while a very considerable 
element in the vast assemblage was formed by the black- robed 
and tonsured gentlemen from the other side of the river, who had 
come to witness the birth of events which might be pregnant with 
conse([uences for them and their aspirations. And from these 
priestly figures, with their pale and pensive faces, I could not help 
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letting my eye wander across the intervening valley to the lofty 
windows of the Vatican, where perchance the self-imprisoned 
successor of St. Peter was trying, with the aid even of a telescope, 
to make out the meaning of all this popular commotion in front of 
the i»alace of the royal inheritor of all his worldly glory — to make 
out the meaning of it all, and wonder whether tlie stirring events 
now being fashioned in the crucible of war might possibly result 
in restoring to him some shreds and patches of his temporal power. 

But these reveries of mine were speedily dispelled by another 
roar of acclamation from the multitude, wliich had parted and 
fornie«l a lane, as did the waters of \\\k* Red Sea at the sight of 
Moses and his mantle, to let some cine pass out fniin the Koyal 
Palace. It was the Marquis di Kudiui, acconipanitMl by two of 
hi"* secretaries, who had just left the Council presided over by the 
Kin;:, and wa.** crossing over to the Ministry of Foreign Aflairs. 
^ 'bet-r after clieer greeted tliis ap|>*'aran(e of the man who. 
aIthou;:h he lunl stet)]>ed into the iniiii^teiial shors of Signor 
Cri**pi, wa? known to have espousi*d his jH»j>ul:ir foreign policy; 
ami ihf i-n»wd r«>uld seareely \n\ pn-vtMiled from shouldering him 
hi'.'li and l»eaiing liim into liis otlicial resitb.'nee. Tiie crowd had 
barely closed round the portal of th»' Mini>try wIhmi it bad again 
to ti|N*n up a lane to admit tlie pas>a<j«' of a rarriai:«> containing the 
(fffuian Amlia.ss^idor, Count Solms, who had lia^tfiM'd hither from 
hi* palace on the Ciipitoline with a v»ry ;:ravf fari* indieil. Kut 
when he re-emer''ed from the Ministrv of Foirii^n AlLiirs in about 
twenty minutes' time, the clouds had lifted fioni bis retined coun- 
tenance, and he retumetl tht* salutations of tbi; crowd with a grave 
smile of satisfaction, (^uick to ilraw its own conclusions, the 
multitude set up another shout, and In'gan to clamour for Uudini. 
Yielding at last to the loud and continuous solicitations of tlie 
iComan populace, the Manpiis stcp{NMl out upon the Uilcony of the 
Ministr}', and, after signifyim^ his wi.sb f«>r silence, addrosed hi> 
hear^-ni to the following etfcct : — 

' Gentlemen, this is at once a serious and a sublime moment, 
but as it is a time more for action than for words, mv remarks must 
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be brief. France, as you know, has drawn the sword on Germany, 
and Italy must be true to her loyal ally. (A burst of cheering.) 

* Italy entered into certain treaty obligations, which she is now 
required to fulfil ; and Italy will now fulfil them. (Frantic cheers.) 

' The die is cast, and we must redeem our pledges at all risks ; 
for our honour is at stake, and our national existence would be 
nothing without our national honour. (Loud " errtrew.") 

' This is the first time that Italy, as a united nation, has been 
called upon to show the stuff whereof she is made; and with 
God's help she will justify the love that has been lavished, as 
well as the hopes that have been placed upon her. 

'I need only add that orders have been issued for the im- 
mediate mobilising of all our brave army ; and that the steps of 
this army will be accompanied by the fervent prayer of every true 
Italian — and we are all true Italians — from the sunny plains of 
Sicily to the snow-clad peaks of the Alps. (Great cheering.) 

* Italia farit da se. Evviva il Ke Humberto ! Evviva Timpera- 
tore di Gerraania ! Evviva la tripla Allianza !' 

Loud and long-continued cheering followed this speech of the 
Marquis Eudini (which was presently again to serve as the sub- 
stance of a more elaborate oration in the Chamber) ; but with his 
exit from the balcony of the Foreign Office I may fitly drop my 
curtain on this opening scene of the Italian War-drama, which 
your space will only allow nie to portray in one or two representa- 
tive sketches, but not describe in detail. 



THE COUNCIL OF WAR 

The scene of the next incident which I have to record was 
the Ministry of War, one of the hugest buildings in Rome (for 
in every country of the Continent is not the architecture of war 
rapidly dwarfing the structures of religion ?), where King Humbert 
presided over a Council composed of his military and naval 
magnates, including the Generals commanding the twelve Army 
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Corps of the monarchy, aud the Admirals of the Fleet, who had 
l>e«ii summoned by telegraph to the capital to advise as to the 
course of action which should be adopted against France. The 
General Stafl*. it is true, had already worked out a plan of cam- 
paign for the contingency of such a war; but the situation, as 
It now stood, presented elements of doubt and difficulty wliich 
had not been wholly foreseen, and it was therefore necessary to 
deliberate as to how the Italian amiv should be divided and 
dis|Kiseil of in existing circumstances. 

The main question was : how many Army Corps could l>e 
hurlc«l against France? and this question again was subordinate to 
the consideration of how many would bt* required to guard the 
cijasts of Italy against a French descent. Moreover, the fact 
umlerlying both these questions, as ]>ointed out by the King, was 
the alr^ence of any hoin* that England would, for the present at 
lea-^t. see her way to give the aims of ilie Triple Alliance more 
than lier mere moral support. Had En^^land, for a due considera- 
tion, ftirmally joined the Alliance, and plarcil her fleet at the 
di«|Njsal of Italy, thus securing her against all danger of French 
•gu'resnion. or counter-strokes, by sea, the whole Italian army 
wuuld have been free to oj)erate in the field agaiiLst France ; but, 
as it was, Italy had to face the possibility of u descent at various 
parts of lier ojjen and extensive sea-board by a Frein*h force of at 
Iea.st four Army Corps. France luul alnsuly sent thirteen of her 
twenty Corps towards the IMiine; but the i^K\\K\\\ olht^r garrisoning 
her S<»uthern and South-we.stern I)ej)artments liad not yet received 
their marching orders; and at any nioni«*nt some of them might 
be |*>iure4l down to Marseilles and T<»uloii within a ft^w hours' 
uiling of the Italian coast. 

Tlie opinion of the War Council wan vitv mucli divided as to 
what should be done, (funerals rianeli and liariola acting as 
spokesmen of the two divergent partitas; but at Irir^tli, on the 
motion of General Cosenz, Chief of the Staff, wh.»se vii?w was 
8Up|ioried by the King, it was resolved in the nieantinitf to intrU'^t 
the task of falling on the flank of France to the 1st. *Jd. 3d and 
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4th Corps, while the 6th and 7th would act as a reserve, and the 
others remain behind to adapt themselves to the development of 
events, especially if the French were to suffer reverses on the 
Bhine and be thus compelled to denude the Southern Departments 
of their garrisons. 

And then as to the line of attack, the line, that is to say, by which 
the Italians should seek to enter France, the Council — but here 
my informant, who was present, begged me to exercise the patience 
which I would now similarly seek to enjoin upon your readers. 
I may add that by the time the Council had finished its delibera- 
tions, the Marquis Sudini had sent to the evening papers the 
text of the German-Italian Treaty of Alliance, of which the terms 
are analogous to the Austro-German one published by Prince 
Bismarck a few years ago, stipulating for a mutual guarantee of 
territorial integrity, and providing that, in the event of either 
Germany or Italy being attacked by France, tlie other Power 
should at once take the field in its defence. 



ITALIAN ROUTE— THROUGH THE RIVIERA. 

From Rome I went to Spezzia, where a friend had promised to 
take me on board his yacht ; and here I found a formidable iron- 
clad squadron, consisting of the Italia^ the Andrea Dosia, the 
Francisco Morosivii, the Be Umberto, the Rugiero di Lauria, 
the Affondatore (turret-ram), and several other vessels of the 
second class, preparing to put to sea. What could be the objective 
of this fleet ? On tliis point all the naval authorities were as 
silent as tlie grave ; but a few more days were to solve the mystery. 

Our own destination was Monte Carlo, where we anchored our 
yacht in the pretty little bay of Monaco, and, going ashore, found 
the army of the Prince — consisting of about sixty-five carabineers 
— in no small state of excitement, owing to the prospect of its 
being forced perhaps by circumstances to abandon its attitude of 
armed neutrality, and sucked into the whirlpool of hostilities, 
whereof the Riviera might so soon become the sanguinary scene. 
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Bat 9uch a prospect had not the least apitarent terror for the 
viflitofR to the Wautiful Inferno at Monte Carlo — men and women 
of all nations — Jews and Gentiles, Elamites and Assyrians — who, 
in spite of the military bustle going on around them — French 
iMtttalions of Chasseurs and Alpine troops arriving and departing 
hy road and rail — continued to frequent the tables of the Casino 
with an all-engrossing }>assion for their occupation worthy of the 
abfftruJM* philosopher of Syracuse. 'AMi turhare circitlos vieos' 
also exclaimed these ]ost-to-aII-(*Ise worsliipi)ers of tiie roulette 
wheels. 

It is not. porhajks, generally known in Enghind, but the fact is 
that during the la.**! ft-w years the Fn*nch liave l)oen busy con- 
fttructini; a fonnidable line of forts all along tlie Kiviera from 
MarseilIe-4 to Mentone ; and ever>' commanding {>eak and moun- 
tain-top overIof»king tlie sea and the seaside road h cap{)ed with 
one of the.<e tHrritically strong stone-works. Can*Iess pleasure- 
seekfTs iin the Hiviera are not likely to take siH.*cial notice of 
iheM' mountain-crowns, with heavy long-range guns for their 
jewi'U; but tliere they are. all the .same. Thoy form, indt*ed, 
France's silent answer to the Triple Alliance, and were placed 
there since th«* conclusion rif that pact to bar the advance of Italy, 
should that Tower, in fultilnifut r»f her treaty engagements with 
Germany, Yh* called u|kiii to assail tlie Hank of France, ami .select 
»« her line of attack the sea- board nitlier than the nuiuntaiu n»ute. 

An im]N)rtant n*iLMin why the Italian army .««liouItl pn*fer the 
Riviera road into France with all its jieriU was that, a|»art from 
the natural diflicultieH of the Alpine mute^, which had rather 
incn.'ased than diniinishe<l since the time of Hannibal and (*:e.sar, 
they were unwilling — such was their loyalty to publir law — to 
ex|Mise theniselve.s to the charge of in fringing the neiitndity either 
fif Switz«trland or of Savoy. For it must In* ri*mendM*n'il that. 
e%'en after it had changt'd bamls with Nice in IHOO, Savoy, this 
section, so to speak, oi the Franco- Italian ANace-Lirniino, con- 
tinueil subject to the Treaty of Vienna < l><ir>) ns neutnd territory, 
{lart of which, Chablais and Faucigny, might even be occupied 
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with F«dend troops ' in the event of Switzerland's iieighljfjura 
being in a state of open or imminent warfare.' Indeed, a jiortion 
of the Federal Army had already made bold to brave the dis- 
plearare and even the reprisals of France by occupyin;^ as it was, 
theoretically speaking, entitled to do, the upper part of Savoy; 
and this had introduced into the military* situation an «rk'iiient of 
complexity which the Italians would have lieen lij^XxAx to ii^iore. 
Conaeqaently, they resolved to force the pasaa;:'.' of the Kivicra 
road — the more so as their fleet could cover th*jir march to some 
extent, and even land troops at particular points, as Ion;: at least, 
at the other portions of the French navy, at present en;:n;,'cd in 
the Baltic and elsewhere. <:houM not l>o fri'** to make for th<' 
lleditenanean. 

The Italians had alau ri'sulvt-d tu send another .<*nialler arniv, 
consisting of their Ist and '^<\ (.'nrp< (whose plare.s in tlie arrny of 
the Uiviera were to l)e taken by tli*' Cth and 8th), ar-ro-H the Alps 
bj the Mont (*enis route, so as thn^ to attempt to turn tlif flank 
nf the French Anuy. consistin;: mainly of th«' Ttli. 1 tth, ITith, anii 
16th Corps, which were now pn-tiy Wi-Il all the Fr«'nr-Ii rouM N{>are 
from the furtlier draft tliev had had to make on their militarv 
monrces with a view to repair their ri-vi-rr-*-* on the lihine 



I5ATTLK nF COSTKIiKIJ.i: 

Mor.NTAIN wai:kai:k- 

I NEKI» Ufit «le>crilH* to yoii in •i(*lail, fi>r that lia*^ ili»ubrl*«is 
already been done for yon, th** ineid«'nt< of tlic |iri'Iiiiiiiiary ti-jhtini; 
)4*tween tiie two armi<*s — Kn'iM h and Italian ^ini** tin- tii>*l nut- 
\ftsX colliiiion at Ventinii,i:Ii:i. and th** tir-t >*'ii(iii<« i-i'lliNimi n* ar 
Mentone. You an* >ure to have hfarii of all th*' thrilling: im-i- 
ilents fonnin;: the pn*Iude tothedianui the splmdiil but unavail- 
ing «b-fence that was maile by the :.Mth Iiattali<>n if Kp mli 
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Chasseurs from Ville-Franche against the irresistible onslaught of 
the Bersaglieri of the 4th Italian Corps; the brilliant cavalry 
encounter between the 5th Italian Lancers and the French 
Dragoons of Tarascon (Tartarin*s native place on the Rhone) ; the 
exploits of the Italian Alpini, or Alpine Sharpshooters, in scouting 
and hill-climbing that would put to shame the records of the Alpine 
Club ; the wonders of marching and ' milling ' (if I may use a 
slang word) done by the mule-borne mountain-batteries of eithiff 
belligerent : the obstinate artillery duels between the Italian iron- 
clads which steam along the coast and the bastioned stone-work 
batteries that crown the mountain-tops ; with all the other novel 
features in this almost fascinating picture of bloody war set in 
such a beautiful framework of blue sky and purple hills, o erlook- 
ing a paradise of flowers. 

The Battle of Hy^res, or rather of Costebelle (where Queen 
Victoria lately passed a few quiet and peaceful weeks), though it 
resulted in the repulse of the French, and their retirement on 
Toulon, is not quite decisive of the campaign, as it will be next to 
impossible for the Italians to possess themselves of this formidable 
and important place, even with the aid of their fleet, before getting 
reinforcements from Italy, which cannot for the present be spared ; 
and meanwhile the Brest Squadron of the French Fleet may be 
able to get rid of its embarrassments elsewhere and come round to 
the Mediterranean. 

The situation, no doubt, will be simplified if General Ricotti, 
with his two Corps, manages to debouch from the Alps on the 
Mont Cenis side, and, disposing of all opposition in that quarter, 
come down the valley of the Rhone to co-operate with the army 
of the Riviera. But, in the meantime, the issue of the whole war 
may have been decided on the Vistula and the Rhine ; and, if so, then 
the Italians will have accomplished their chief aim, which was to 
distract and hamper the forces of France, by creating a diversion 
on her flank and rear, and thus render her defeat by the Germans 
all the easier and all the more certain. 
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III any case, the victories already achieved by the Italians 
show them to be possessed of splendid soldierly material, both in 
men and officers — material in no single respect inferior to that of 
France ; and when, after the late battle of Costebelle, the German 
Emperor telegraphed to King Humbert that ' his troops had done 
things of which their Prussian comrades themselves might very 
well lie proud, and wliich at least they Iiad never surpassed even 
at Itossbach and Sedan/ it must have been felt by all the world 
that His Gennan Majesty, in employing the phrases of compliment, 
was only using the language of truth. 



To ikf Editor of * Hhrk and Whih. 

Sill, — I observe that somr confusion has arifsou as to the 
Authorship of ihu letters from the Iialtic and North Sea relating to 
the tt-rrible war now raging. They are not mine. Tlie author is 
my friend. Sir Kauiblcton Seaforlh, who was on his wechling trip. 
and ha<» certainly had a remarkable cxiMTifncir in that way. He 
is onlv a vat'hti^nian, not a naval man. or he would have no doubt 
been able to give us fuller details, and a more correct view of the 
ftitaalion. The letters wen* written to nie, and not intended for 
publication, and I much fear I shall be hauled over tht* coals when 
he comes home. r»ut I shall answer liini \\ilh the truth, wliieh 
was that his bi>ter .stole them ofV niv d«'>k and .^ent them to vou 
without asking my leave. 

I am sorry to say that the ])air did not come to the I'ud of 
their adventures in the Thatms. (hi her wav into Sheeriie^s ^lH* 

m 

waa ordered by signal to transfer her de^pat<.-h**s into a picket-boat. 
which was sent out to h«'r, and to pnH-eed at one*' to riymoutb. 
As Sir lUmbleton's place i.^ in Uevoiinbirt*. be and \\\^ wite ilendi-d 
to gi> on ill her. Unfortunately, when >ite made her numiM r oti 
the Start, she was signalleil to pnM:eed at once otf (.'a|M> Fini-^terre 
for the protection of comm«*rce, antl to coal at Ferrol, but not to 
call there till actually short of roal. Site a>ked have to land her 
passengers, and was refused, so Sir liambleton and hi.** wife are at 
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sea off Finisterre now, if they have not been captured and carried 
into a French port, as it was stated that quite a cloud of French 
cruisers had been ordered to rendezvous at that point — ^I am, Sir. 
your obedient servant, P. H. CoLOMa 

May 10, 189—. 



THE LANDING AT TREBIZONDK 

LORD SALISBURY ON THE SITUATION — DEBATE IN THI HOUSE OF 

LORDa 

LoNDoy, SaXurda'^^ May 14. 

It was not till May 7th that our Correspondent's letter (jer 
pcye 102) announcing the reported arrival of English troops in 
Trebizonde was published in London. It had been delayed in 
transpiission. Meantime, on May 3d, the day following the debate 
in the House of Commons, the proclamation calling out the 
Reserves was posted throughout the kingdom. It appears that 
warning notices, issued as secretly as possible, had been sent out 
four days earlier, following the precedent set in 1882. On May 
6th Mr. Balfour gave notice that he should on May 10th ask for 
a credit vote in the House of Commons for ten millions, and for 
authority to call out the Militia. On the reception of the news 
received from our Correspondent, however, a hasty conference of 
the Liberal leadei*s, which met at Mr. Gladstone's house, decided 
that, as it would be inconvenient to have a debate in the House of 
Commons prior to that on the credit vote on May 10th, Lord Kim- 
berley should on Monday night. May 9th, ask for explanations of 
Lord Salisbury, niid notice was at once sent to Lord Salisbuiy to 
that effect. On the afternoon of May 9th the House of Lords was 
crowded from floor to ceiling. All the Princes were in their places. 
The House of Commons occupied the whole of the space at the bar 
in a dense mass. The galleries were filled with the Princesses and 
Peeresses. 
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Amid breathless silence, Lord Kimberley rose. In a few 
cautiously worded sentences he expressed a hope that Lord 
Salisbury would be able to give an unqualified contradiction to the 
ridiculous rumour which had reached England. He referred, of 
course, to the report of a correspondent that as long ago as April 
39th. English troops, the forerunners of an Enp^Iish expedition, 
either had landed, or were immediately about to land, at Trebi- 
sonde. The House was ready to support the ^linistiy in every 
measuie which they might take to safeguard the iionour and in- 
terests of England. No part of tlie House was more zealous in 
that respect tlian those noble Lords with whom he had the honour 
to lie associated. But a landing at Trebizonde implied something 
which in no way concerned the honour and interests of England 
It was impossible that their Lordships should not be led by it to 
suppose that the noble Man^uis, the head of the Government, con- 
aideivd himself bound by that ridiculous compact, the Cyprus Con- 
tention, and that he now felt himself called upon to draw the 
sword of England in defence of Turkey, because Russia had trussed 
the A<^iatic frontier of Turkey. However few the Liberal Peers in 
that House might be, they felt that they expressed the mind of 
England in declaring to the noble Manpiis that, in behalf of the 
corrupt (fovernment of Turkey, thf sword c»f Enj^lainl ou^^ht never 
again to be drawn. As for the Cyprus Convention, it h.id been 
abrogate<l by Turkey herself. It was conditional, and the contli- 
tions hail not been fultilled. S|ieaking w iih the authority of many 
able military men, he could a.«sure the noble Manpiis that if he 
contemplated a campaign amid the mountains of Asia Minnr, a 
campaign which, even if successful, rould only leaii up to w long 
and dreary siege of the Ku.ssian fortre.'-s <»f Kars. lie w:is inviilvin;^ 
the country in military ditViculties of untoM nia^nituat* and limit- 
IcM duration. He was doing this at a time w lien, amiil a univrrsal 
conflA;:ration, we re<[uired all our forces for tip* r.iniplicaii«»ns 
which wt-re sure to arise lii»th in Kuro]N* and in Asia. 

Tlierv was rather a buzz of i*xcitenit*nt than any dctiniir ap- 
plause when the noble b»rd .sat down. It wa-^ pmniptly hushed, 
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A-i LjpI Salisliiiry im mediately rose to n*|»ly. He spoke as 
follows : — 

• yiy lyinls, I do not re<inire the assurance of the nobh; Karl 
tltfit your Huii.se is ready to support Her Majesty's Ciovemnimt in 
iUiy i&t«*ps which luny be indisi^cnsahh* to safeguard tlie liononr and 
iutervst^ of England. I cannot discuss with that fn^edoin wliich 
the noble Earl, naturally as an indei)cndent Pt^er, allows himself. 
the character of the Ciovernment of our allv,tlie Sultan of Turkt-v, 
or the present position uf tiie Cyprus Convention. Happily fur 
the explanation which I am <^lad t(» have this oppurtunity of ofler- 
iog to your I/)rdships, it is wholly unnece>s:iry for nn* to n-tVr ti» 
either. We have never profcsseil (»urselvfs rrmly to support the 
Government of the Sultan against his Chri<>ti:iii sulijt'cts, should 
that contin}|;ency arise. Ihit then* is one thiiiL: on which I think 
it is well that Kuro|4,* shouhl understatnl.that not only thi^ House, 
bnt the wIioK* of England, is agreed. We do not di>in' to sim? the 
independent lUIkan States cru>h('d ht-ncath thf hn-I of IfiKsia. 
We do not desin* to see the popnhition of A^ia Minor pa^^s from 
the Government of the Turk to that of tin- < '/ar. I am unwiilin'^ 
to say all that I easily miu'ht say on tlmt >ul'i«'(t at the pn-^cnt 

moment. War hft\v«.«eii us and liu--ia !i;i- not \ n 'lii land. 

Oar relations art> in so dflii-at<' a i-i»niii:iiin that I ^IiMiild hav*'. 
asked the noble Marl to po.tpont* hi- oiK-^ti'in. i'li' tiiat I fraivd 
ihat mi<;ht ^Mve ris(» to misund«-r>tandinL:. W>- 1:\«' in lii>]»<' that 
such a dire calamitv as a war iM'twiiii v.. and liU>«-ia iniv \i: 1 •• 
averted by the wisdom and the notoriously p«-ar.'eful ili^po^ition of 
the Czar. But the situatif»n is tliis. Ku^^sia has comnn-nri d hy 
sea an attack upon Kulpiria. In order to >ay nothiiiL; tliai may 
tend to a;:«;nivute the dini'-ulti<'<i of tlf pr'"*«'nt nionp'ut. I i«-frain 
fn)m nTerrin^j to tin* <ii»nm'itan'i"i whi. h prtiiiii'i that in\a*i"i.. 
In any case, it has W*v\\ imp* •--::■.• fi.r us lo allow I'lii-jaria tu 1 «• 
crushed wlu*n ihf support of ..ijr Ih 't wojiM ].«• .i| tl.-- np -t 
material im|H>rtanri* to hfr. W*-. I'li Ii'-arini: «*f tin- liii^-ian inva- 
sjitu.at onri* issu«*d i»rdi-i- to S;r fjiui-j.* Try on ti» a«t uiiii'-r th*- in 
fcini' tifiiw of 4nir a!iihi-^.id«»r at < '••n-tantiipii-l.- Witii ih*- • --n-'-nt 
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of the Sultan, the fleet under Sir Oeorge Tiyon entered the Black 
Sea five days after the Russians had effected their landing in Bul- 
garia. We then intimated to the Czar that we could not allow any 
further reinforcements to be carried to Varna, and we heard yes- 
terday that the Russian fleet, yielding to the superior force of ours, 
had retreated to the harbour of Sebastopol. The roadstead of 
Varna is in occupation of our cruisers. The Russians have ad- 
vanced inland, leaving a force to cover the siege of Varna, which is 
held by about 5000 Bulgarians. It was in consequej^ce of the 
Turks having announced their intention of supporting theiF vassal 
State, Bulgaria, that the Russian troops, without any declaration of 
war, crossed the frontiers in Asia Minor. As it had been at our 
instance that Turkey had agreed to give support to the Bulgarians, 
it was impossible that we could leave her without a pledge of our 
support when this aggression took place. It is not a political 
question of the future destinies of Asia Minor as between Turkey 
and the Armenian population. It is simply a question of giving 
military support to a valuable ally during actual warfare. We 
cannot afford to throw away the assistance of thousands of most 
valiant soldiers, who are ready to support our just demand that 
the Balkan States shall be allowed to pursue in tranquillity that 
orderly development which has excited the astonishment and the 
admiration of Europe. 

' As to the military dangers which the noble Earl apprehends, I 
think that it would be highly inconvenient, at a time when it is at 
least possible that actual war may follow, that we should discuss, 
for the information of those against whom we may have to fight, 
our military projects. It will, I think, be sufficient for me to say 
that we have intrusted the conduct of the whole of these opera- 
tions to a member of your Ix)rdships* House, in whom we have 
complete confidence, and whose name will be a guarantee to the 
country that nothing will be wanting in the command of the war, 
should it unfortunately be forced upon us, which will tend to tlie 
honour and success of the r>ritish arms. The gallant Viscount, 
the present Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, whom I am glad to 
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in his place to-ni;:ht, will, I have no doubt, be quite prepared 
to aycoept responsibility for any dangers which trouble the imagi- 
nation of the noble Earl. But I should suppose that he will prefer 
to discuss his plans with him after rather than before the war. It 
is not in presence of annies which, as we have recently seen, 
are conducted with absolute secrecy, and are able to deliver un- 
expected blows, because no one knows what is going to happen till 
the stroke falls, tliat we can afford to discuss our arrangements in 
the face of the world. The gallant Viscount has at least fully 
satisfied Her Majesty's Government that he has a complete grasp 
of the whole situation, that he knows his own mind, and we accept 
full resiNiusibility for all that he proix)ses to do. If you do not 
trust us, replace us by those whom you do trust. But, in Heaven's 
name, let me implore you not to allow the strength of England at 
this moment to 1>e weakened by divided counsels or by want of 
confidence in those to whom the conduct of niilitarv affairs is 
intrusted. At this moment it may make the whole difference 
between our obtaining by peaceful means the acceptance of our 
jost «leuiandH ami a war wiiich must Ik; terrible and may be long. 
In any casv. should war break out, the tirm attitude of the whole 
country, its patriotic resolve and a tempcr.iry al).stineno<' from feeble 
criticism will have a most decisive etlWl u]H)n tln^ future.' 

Wlien I»nl Salishurv sat down there was a niomentarv and 
most impressive hush, as of awt**! silence, in presence of the 
tremendous events which a])|H*ared to l>e innninent, and then there 
came from all (Nirts of the House a burst of general and enthusi- 
astic cheering, all the more striking liecause of the usually impas- 
sive attitude V)f that august assembly. The ladies in the galler}* 
for a moment rose altogether as by a single impulse, and when 
they sat down not a few of them burst into tears from excitement. 
while a buzz of eagiT talk filled both Hou.se and ;;alltTie>. 

When the excitement had a little «(uieted down, binl l!ose- 
ber}', in a few short sentences, expie.ssed his entire .^^ympathy with 
the general {lolicy enunciated by \mx\\ Sali.^bury. He could not, 
however, refrain from hoping that we were not aUjut to l>e cum- 
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mittcd to a dangerous and difficult campaign in Asia Minor, where 
the roads were bad, the country difficult, and the end uncertain. 
He had, however, complete confidence in the prudence and military 
genius of the gallant Viscount, and had no wish to hamper either 
him or the Government with untimely criticism. 

The general effect throughout tlie country of the debate in the 
House of Lords decided the Liberal leaders to allow Mr. Balfour's 
application for the credit vote to pass unchallenged. Mr. 
Labouchere, however, moved the rejection of the vote, and was 
seconded by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Tlie credit was voted by a 
majority of 412 to 17. We do not propose to trouble our readers 
with the details of the debate. No one took Mr. Labouchere ^eiy 
seriously, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson's jokes, which by 00 means 
suited the temper of the House, may be found scattered thnra^ 
his previous speeches. With the exception of two or three peace* 
at-any-price members, nearly the whole of those who followed Mr, 
Labouchere consisted of Parnellite members, who avowedly voted 
only in order to show their independence of Mr. M'Carthy and of 
both political parties. The funniest incident occurred when Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, whose own position was an absolutely isolated 
one, repeated his old proposals to boycott the army. The humour 
of the situation took the fancy of the House, and a general titter 
gradually broke into a roar of laughter as the honourable member, 
either not appreciating the point, or wilfully blind, exclaimed, 
* Well, I shall ! ' It was the only opportunity which members had 
for relieving pent-up feeling, and they indulged it freely. 



MOIJILISATIOX OF THE FIRST AKMY CORPS. 

i'ALLINTt OUT THE KESEUVF. 

Meantime the mobilisation of that portion of the 1st Army 
Corps, which was not moved with Sir Evelyn Wood to Antwerp, 
proceeded. It is necessary to explain what was and was not done 
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in thf case of the re^iiienU thiit went to Antwerp. The troops at 
Ai'Ivniltot were gntdunlly increased, with a view noniinnlly to the 
<uronier drills, till tliey iiiimlK.'re<l somutliiiig und^jr 12,000 men. 
To thrse, for the pnrjioses of thi; expedition, were mlded three 
lialtalions of the Guards from lA;ndon, two of the rc^i incuts of 
II>iU!blKiId Cuvalry, and two Imtteries of Field Artillury from 
Woolwich. 

It luii^t, however, )>e understoorl that in the jii'0]>er sense of 




the t.-rtii lln-..' iv;*uiii'nt- ■■.nii.i ii»l !..■ " iii-iluli- .1 ' T"'.. ■■■ '- 
/Am M-innif nn i',thtl,:,i .« li,. .'V.-./r l',-i-l-u>. ..../.' tl~. - .■>' I 
O'u'ir./^, thiti I'jit l--f -H "•!•■■■ ...i ,.■ ... ./ J..,i-I. -n /-.:>,l.. T 
t<ati»li<>nt< :ir<- IdU-d with T.-iiiii. »l.... wii.n nj"l>ili-.>'i<.n 
onlt-ri-d. have, in thi- (ir-^t Jii-taiii->-. to l<<- i-i'lii'f'ii uitii imii fi" 

the l:i-!ictvi-. Tlii-i •aiiiiot l- d witliMin u |.|,-I.,rii:oi"ii ai 

without ih<^ fiii-i of tl.- ]:<'^-'rvi-« i'-iii<: rall-il out l-in.* kii<>wii 
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everybody. For such a sudden movement as Mr. Balfour an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on May 2d, there are no 
troops but the Guards ordinarily available ; but when application 
was made to the military authorities to know how soon it would 
be possible to carry out a move of this kind, it was pointed oat, 
in the first instance, that the occupation of a fortress like Antwerp 
is a very diflei*ent thing from a campaign in the field It would do 
no harm to the young troops to be moved across sea to Belgium. 
There they would be comfortably housed, and when mobilisation 
was ordered it would be easy to send over to that quarter the 
Beserve men to take their place in the ranks. Indeed, it was 
pointed out that this course would be positively advantageous. For 
supposing that Sir Evelyn Wood's troops were required for a cam- 
paign elsewhere, it would be best to replace them in Antwerp by 
forming depots there of i-ecruits who with, perhaps, a few Militia 
regiments, who might be induced to volunteer for the purpose, 
would form a sufficient garrison ; since it was in the last degree 
unlikely that, with all they had on their hands, any of the armies 
in the field would attempt a siege of such a fortress as Antwerp, 
occupied by English troops, even though young and raw. As 
soon as the probability of the Eastern expedition arose, we believe 
that Lord Wolseley pointed out that it was indispensable to carry 
out this plan. As the Beservcs for the battalions now at Antwerp 
came in at the home stations they were shipped over to that town, 
and in fact all arrived there about the 9th of this month. 

Sir Thomas Baker has, we understand, been sent over to Ant- 
werp to take command of that garrison as soon as the depots can 
be formed. Thus, about the time that we write, the whole of Sir 
Evelyn Wood's force ready to take the field will be available for 
service elsewhere. From the all-important point of view of 
facilities for embarkation and provision of shipping, this has been 
a decided gain. Enormous as are the mercantile resources of 
England, and patriotic as has been the readiness of all our great 
companies to place their vessels at the disposal of Government, it 
has always been assumed that we could not reasonably calculate on 
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moving off from our ports at one moment more than about 35,000 
iroops, or the force of one eorps (TamUe, To move such a force, 
with all the carriages, horses, and stores necessary to make the 
army available for the field, will require 135 large steamers. 
Warning and provisional arrangements had, we understand, been 
made, for as many as this, by the transport department of the 
Admiralty, when the Government first began to apprehend the 
possibility of our having to employ them, nearly a month ago. 
But the facilities of the Port of Antwerp have enormously in- 
creased our means of transport. By far the larger portion of the 
shipping of that great port is in the hands of English firms, and 
the commercial relations between these firms and (rerinany have 
enabled the (irovemment to charter, in addition to a large mass of 
Antwerp shipping, many German ships which have been laid up 
by the high war rates now ruling for insurance. Thus, virtually 
without touching our own shipping or the facilities for embarking 
at our ports. Sir Evelyn Wood's troops, forming about half of the 
Sd Corps which he is destined to command at the Seat of War, 
will lie enibarketl pn>l)ably before these words see the light. 

Meantime the troops of the 1st Army Cor])s have already left 
our shorf*^. 

On May 8ih i\w Duke of Connau;:ht, who is to command the 
Iftt Amiy ( orps. sailed with the l{<*adtiuarter Stafl* of that Corps 
and the 2d Battalion Scots (iuanls from the Koval All>ert Docks, 
North Woolwicli, in his old ship, the Orunf, which had been 
recently docked. His Koynl IIi<;hnes8 had asked that, if it werif 
equally convenient, he mi^iit travel witli th<* captain and in the 
ship in which he ha<I sailed tor K^'vpt in 18sl'. It was a point of 
punrtilio with the captain to clt*ar out at e.xactly the same hour as 
in 1HS2; and acc(»rdin;:ly. at twelve o'clock on May Sih, amid the 
che^TM of a vast cn»wtl. the Orif nt sailed from Woolwich as in 
lf<M!». just five days after the is^^ue of tlie onlt-r calling in the 
Itewrve men. The oth<*r portions of the Torp** have miiled within 
the last week. 

So far all siieaks well for the efficient working of our system. 
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but from our different correspondents at the points where 
mobilisation has been taking place, we hear of not a few blots 
which mar the harmony of the picture. 

In the first place, an undoubted aqd severe strain has been 
put upon our resources. It is not usual for more than three 
battalions of the Guards to leave England at the same time for 
active service. The zeal and patriotism of the London Scottish, 
the Inns of Court Volunteers, the 20th Middlesex, the Artists' 
Corps, induced them to vohinteer to take up several of the day 
guards in London ; special armngements having been worked out 
to make tlie duties as little irksome as possible, and to arrange fur 
a free interchange of the men. With the exception of the Bank 
Guard, all-night duties have been handed over to the police, and 
it is hoped that this arrangement may become a permanent one. 
Thus relieved, the single battalion of the Grenadiers left in 
London will, it is believed, be sufficient for the indispensable 
remainder of the day duties, though we have seen solemn old 
heads gravely shaken from the windows of 'The Rag,' as they 
looked across the way at the policeman who, even for day duly, 
has assumed the protection of the War Office and Horse Guards. 

Thus, in addition to the brigade of Guards which moved with 
Sir Evelyn Wood to Antwerp, a second Guard Brigade has been 
formed for the corps which His Koyal Highness is to command. 

According to the method intended to be the normal one for 
our mobilisation, as soon as the 1st Corps has moved ofif to the 
ports of embarkation, their places are to be taken at the stations 
they have vacated by the regiments of the 2d Army Corps, who 
will then be mobilised, and will subsequently be embarked from 
the same ports as the others. This arrangement has been dis- 
turbed by the fact that Sir Evelyn Wood's troops, forming about a 
division and a half of the 1st Army Corps, as originally intended, 
were prepared for movement in ample time, it having been 
known for nearly a year that such a movement might be required 
at any moment. When it was subsequently known that it would 
l>e necessary to send two Army Corps to the seat of war, as the 
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tmi>p^ fruiu England wuuld necessarily prcce<le tliose fruui 
Antwerp, t)i« places vacated at Aldersliot were tukeu up by regi- 
raonlA of the proper 2d Army Corp!i, and their iLcscrve meu sent 
to theiu there. 

A^ n-^rdu the e<juipinent of Sir Evelyn's I'orctf, Diure wits uotliing 
to find fault with, — the ntaterial for the necessary transjiurt and 
»t(>re3 was actiudly at Aldersliot, and, for the (iuanis, in Tendon. 




The troopi omlwrked compli-itr in t-vi-ry n-^ixHt. .■xi-.'pl r..r ihf 
iiiutvoiilable absence of thi-ir Ki-sitvi; nifii. wliicli hiis n<iw U*.-n 
suppli<il. On the whole, tho Ki-s.-rv nii-n li;ivi' i-iiif in \-r\ 
well, and the deficiency in tlic culculiit<Ml nnniW'r.'* i-i very slij^lit. 
The oonlraat in thfir a^f and phy.-ii<)n<- ft the iHiys nf tin- lat- 
l«liuDii an wf liavc known lli>>ni. im vt-ry marketl. On iht- other 
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hand, it is reported that those who have left the colours for some 
years show sadly the defects of their not having been called oat 
regularly for training. Afany of 'them have certainly seen tnd 
handled the magazine-rifle. Others have not even done thaL A 
certain falling off also in military habits and discipline ia perhiy 
better indicated in a description which has been given by ona of 
the correspondents of a trip he took in a railway carriage» with 
five men going to join their depot from certain quarriea in tha 
north. We shall abridge his graphic sketch of the men in Older 
to record the conversation he details. 

One of them, a big man with sandy whiskers and indifferently 
shaved, but evidently a good-natured fellow, clapped him familiariy 
on the knee after certain gifts of baccy and a little nip from liis 
flask, which latter was, however, refused by two out of the five, had 
made them all disposed to be communicative. ' Look yo here, sir, 
I doesn't mind a bit going back for a little soldiering, but it eeema 
strange like. Why, a few months ago, one of the officers of my 
old regiment came down to see us at the quarries where we waa. 
He was a very nice young officer, had been adjutant, and if I'd 
seen him by myself on the road, I'd have liked nothing better 
than to touch my hat to him, and get a bit of a chat about old 
times. r>ut, lor' bless yer, if I'd saluted him down in the quarries 
I shouldn't have lieard the last of it this side of Christmas. He 
seemed nither worried like at tlie way we treated him, though we 
was all glad to see him, and he asked me about it. " Well," says 
I, "the rea.son the chaj»s don't salute you, is just that they darnt 
for fear of the chaff." " Wliat do yer salute him for ? yer needn't, 
yer know," that's wliat all the other men in the quarriea would 
want to know. Well, yor know, sir. 'tain't that. It's a kind of 
way of saying as y«m belong to the same l)ody like as he doe.^. 
He's ,t;(»t his dooty and you've got yours. Kut, lor* bless you, you 
never could make the quarry chaps see that. "See what .Tohn 
Murh-y says." they'd say, " he tells yer it's rank slavery, and that's 
jusl what it is. You make believe to like it, cos you've lost yer 
tail and 'nd like to si-e other chaps lose theirs."' Well, yer know. 
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sir, when you've been five or six years among that sort o' thing, 
and all the time you haven't had the chance of so much as seeing a 
regiment, and feel that you don't know nothing about this here 
blooming new drill, and about these yer magazine rifles and 
smokeless powder as they talks about, well, it seems strange like. 
You feel as if your blood had got changed since you was with the 
regiment. However, when we went oflF with a chance of going 
away to the war, and even when the Proclamation was fastened 
upon the village inn, and the women was howling fit to split, one 
old quarryman claps me on the back, and says he, " I'd like to be 
going with you, my lad ; good luck for old England," for their 
blood got up pretty quick when they heard of the row, and they 
like fighting as well as any one.' 

We must reserve for next week the reports we have heard from 
the Militia and the state of the proper 2d Army Corps, half of 
which will now become the 1st Army Corps under the Duke of 
Connaught, and the other half will, with Sir Evelyn's troops, form 
the 2d Army Corps under him. 

At the last moment we hear that the titles of the Corps which 
Sir Evelyn and the Duke of Connaught are to command are 
changed. It has been naturally assumed that the Duke of Con- 
naught would command the 1st Corps, and Sir Evelyn the 2d. 
All tlie correspondents during the week have so reported it, and 
we understand that, as a matter of courtesy, this would have been 
arranged if possible. Hut, as Sir Evelyn's troops all belong to the 
1st Army Corps in the mobilisation scheme, and the waggons and 
stores were all marked for the * 1st Army Corps,' it was found 
that to have changed this order would have introduced endless 
confusion. On the matter being explained to the Prince, he is 
reported to have said that * he was a soldier, and could only wish 
that what was best for the Service should be considered. He was 
proud to serve as brother Corps-commander with so distinguished 
a soldier as Sir Evelyn Wood.' 
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RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND. 

8IK GEORGE TKYON EVACUATES THE BLACK SEA. 

London, May 21. 

Events have ripened fast since lost week. Russia, on May 16. 
on bearing of the dispatch of our troops to the East, declared war 
Against us. The excitement against us in France has readied 
boiling i>oint. Tiiere can be no doubt that our great fleet of con- 
voys would not have been allowed to leave England had there, at 
the time of their departure, seemed to be any prosp(»ct of France 
declaring war against us, because from Algeria and her southern 
ports, she so threatens our movement through the Mediterranean 
that that op{>ortunity is in itself an additional incentive to her 
to declare war. F<»r a long time, however, it ai)iH»ared as if the 
Ministry, prudently anxious not to add further to the enemies 
Franctf alrea<ly has on her hamis, would tem{K)rise with us. 
Public feeling will, however, it is to be feared, prove too strong 
for the Ministr}', and for some time the gravest anxiety was fell 
at home as to the fate of the expedition in the event <»f the 
flt^t being attacki*d whilst escorting so great a c<>nvoy of ships, 
while Sir George Tryon was known to be fully occupied in the 
Black St-a. <Jn the 18th, h«>wever, a trU*graphic message arrived 
annouuciiig that Sir (ieorge Tryon had withdrawn tlu» entire fleet 
from the Black S«»a immediately after the retreat of th«' Kussian 
Fleet to Sebast(»{M>l ; that hiHlag-sliip had arrived at Malta, that 
the Duke of Connaught, in llie (hunt^ liad reached Cyprus after 
a very rapid and succe.<«sful voyagi* ; and that all the transports 
sailing din^ct from England had eitlier arriviMl at or pa-^'^tMl 
Malta. It is understiMMl tliat the gn»at(*r part of the tn>ops of tht* 
Iftt Army Cori)S will fur the proent rendezvous at (Jyprus, wlu*n- 
extensive pre{>arations have for a long time past Wvn maile for 
their reception. Alarm was at first exrite«i in sonn' quarters h-st 
the trOf>ps shouM suffer as tliey had done at the time of tlie tir>t 
occuijatiou of Cyprus. But according to tlie re|N)rts from the island 
it appears that a givat improvement has taken place in its sanitary 
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condition, — thanks to the British occupation ; that the chief cause 
of the ilMiealth of the troops at the former time was the want of 
proper hutting arrangements, provided for them beforehand. Large 
quantities of roofing felt have been sent out, and labourers have 
constructed, under the direction of the engineers, large huts 
admirably roofed, and now practically ready for about 30,000 
men. In case the necessary huts should not be ready for the 
whole of the troops, it is understood that the remainder of the force 
will land in Egypt. It is obvious that no expedition can be canied 
into the Black Sea until the great Naval action, wliich will almost 
certainly follow the French Declaration of War, — which is expected 
whilst we write, — has decided which flag is to be supreme in the 
Mediterranean. 

Meantime, Sir Evelyn Wood's troops, which sailed fi 
Antwerp on May 13th and 14th, have tem}M)rarily put ii 
Gibraltiir and Cadiz, where they have been received in the 
friendly manner by our present allies the Siuiniards. ' • * 

The departure from England of the second half of the 2d Outfj 
has been i)Ostp()ned. The ships are ready, but it is obvionely iB» 
advisable to accumulate more troops on the long line to the Biirt 
till the question of the supremacy of the Alliance in the Meditei^ 
ranean lias been settled. Tlie detachment of troops which wee 
landed at Trebizonde has necessarily been withdrawn. They would 
have been exposed to attack by indefinitely su|)erior force as soon 
as the command of the Black Sea passed into the hands of the 
Bussians. It appears that the detachment never consisted of more 
than lialf a b:itt alien, and a few sappers from the garrison of 
Cyprus, which liad been reinforced with a view to such a move- 
ment. 

DECLABATION OF WAB IN LONDON. 

MOVKMKNT BY THK CANADIAN PACIFIC KAILWAV. 

London lias had the excitement of a pageant unseen since 1854. 
and therefore unknown to most of our generation. On May 18th 
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t-Anu!). attended ty the whole of the city func- 
: agiiiust Russia frotii the steps or tlie Royal 



It {■ obvioiu tliftt we may liave Wrciie loug t(i uxpcct sonie 
fwiuii of Buuia Qpoii Argliaiiistaii. But Russia tins already 
■Bvolrad bnnelf in Muofa a tiuiiilicr of cam|inigas, agaiDst Ocrmany, 
wt Aoitria. a^ptitut Bulgaria and Turkey, and also against 
t Toriury in Aaia, tltat it w^eiiui in tlic last defense imprubable that, 
' rfM>UTc« tmi»ovi-ri'.li..-'i iuhI m.:iK,.|i.iI l.y the cfTfcta of 




ir TiiR H0T4I. ucMAmn. 



egnat fitniiiit-, itW tan >'tiji'l><y ^teat fitrce ill Afghanistan alam 

a our part, huwvrer, it ii ii>dU|>i!iiiiahl« Umt wu should in India 

C cx^Hnct to carry uu a ^«sA agjinwsivc caDipnij^n a};*!!!^! Ituuio. 

> for a forwanl uaiupai^ large TvinftirreiueiiLf, both nf 

I offlonv, would be n-qiiirfi), we rantiot at [imscnt alTord 

S lay latsv namb^r nf men from home, and uveu the poMilde 

f afufBctfa will Ite very limited. 

We ODdenrtand, hitwever, tltat arrmngenicnts have been naite 
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with the Canadian Pacific Eailway for the immediate dispatch to 
India by that line of about 200 retired officers who have volun- 
teered their services, and who having large Indian experience will 
be invaluable for many of the appointments that will become in- 
dispensable. One of our ablest and best known artists has made 
arrangements to accompany this party. We hope in a future issue 
to give a number of graphic illustrations of the new route, which, 
now that the Suez Canal is no longer available, from the risks 
attending it, fully shows its importance to the safety of the Em- 
pire. We understand that, also by the Canadian Pacific line, 
enormous stores of magazine rifles were, none too soon, dispatched 
to India about a month ago. Furthermore, about 500 million 
cartridges of smokeless powder for the rifles were dispatched about 
a fortnight ago by the same route. It was found impossible to 
obtain these from the Government factories, which up to the eve of 
the war were still experimenting on the form of powder. The 
* Smokeless Powder Company,' however, undertook to provide 
1000 million cartridges as a first instalment Five liundred 
million of them have been assigned as the first provision for 
home and the Eastern expedition, and the second instalment was 
sent off* in hot haste to the East, vi/i the We^st, special arrange- 
ments for its security having been undertaken by the Canadian 
Pacific. 



MOBILISATION OF THE SECOND COUPS. 

Meantime it is certainly not to be regretted that we have been 
compelled to delay the dispatch from England of the second half 
of the 2d Corps. The trooping season to India being now over, 
nearly all the drafts had been sent out before the risk of war 
appeared imminent. A certain number were, however, kept back 
towards the end of the season. Nevertheless, the Reserve men 
have barely sufficed to make up the Corps and a half which have 
already sailed. It would have been impossible to make up the 
remaining half Corps at all, but for the fact that, specially for the 
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war, a lar^ge number of Militiamen and of ' efficient volunteers ' 
have oflered their services. The * efficient volunteers ' have en- 
listed under a special clause which expressly limits their services 
to the period of the war, and, as a maximum, to a period of two 
years. Furthermore, the strength of the Artillery is deplorably 
deficient. 

A short time ago there was fear lest the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of weapons with which the Artillery was armed would pro- 
duce confusion. This was remedied by activity in the Arsenal, 
and by giving out contracts to private firms. The result was the 
production of numbers of the so-called 1 2-pounder gun both for 
the Indian and home Iwitteries. Unfortunately this gun has been 
conilemned by the unanimous report of our ablest artillerymen. 
It is too heavy for the Horse Artillery, which loses mobility. 
On tho other hand, the Field Artillery will have to meet the 
puns of Foreign Powers, no one of which throws a shell of le^s 
than I .'» |Kiiinds. Most of the foreign liuld guns are even more 
powerful. The ammunition is most unsatisfactory. Everj'thing 
luui Ijwii sacrifice<l to securing an excessive muzzle velocity, which 
commends itself very much to mere exiK*riiiicntalists, but is re- 
gardetl as useless by practical sohiiers. 

There has lieen a ilangcrous tendency to leave these <|uestions 
altogether in the hands of an Ordnance Committee of men with- 
out ex{)eriencc of the requirements of an army. F«»r a .^^jMirting 
rifle, the sportsman says what he wants, and the manufacturer 
applies his skill to furnishing what is jisked for. For our Artillery 
the shopman decides. The men who have to handle the gun in 
war, or who have sludieil the exjKTi«.-nee of others who have 
handle^l it in war, are simply ignore<l. 

^MnuniMKNT oK TMK MILITIA. 

The general emlKMliment of the militia has .shown serious 
ileffcls in our system. These an* glaring enough among tin? 
Kiiglish and Scotch militia n^giineiits. but among the \\\A\ they 
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are appalling. Many of the Irish militia battalions are now in 
the neighbourhood of Aldershot in a special camp. Some of 
them, like those of Antrim, Tipperary, Tyrone, are a splendid body 
of men. The great deficiency in some of the battalions is in the 
correspondence between their numbers and the muster rolls. One 
correspondent reports having ascertained that there are not a 
few Irish militiamen who have been in the habit of belonging 
to as many as five difTerent corps at one time. ' The way the 
thing has been done is this : It has never been the practice to 
call out simultaneously the militia battalions for training; it 
would interfere inconveniently with the labour market. Certain 
men, taking advantage of this fact, have made a regular trade of 
getting the money allowed for one battalion after another as it 
has been called out. Indeed, so well has the fact been known 
that it is reported that not infrequently the Sergeant-Major has 
requested the adjutant of certain battalions to beg that the time 
of muster might be postponed till after tlie end of the training of 
another battalion, in order to ensure a full attendance. Now, 
however, that the battalions are gathered together the eflTects are 
visible enough. I am told tliat in some battalions nearly half 
the proper strengtli is wanting. Some steps are certainly re- 
quired to cure this evil. The men, it must be observed, don't 
** desert" their proper battalion because they attend all their drills. 
Perhaps now that the militia is embodied it might be possible, 
legally, to try these men as deserters from the corps with which 
they do not appear. That, however, is a question for the mili- 
tary powers, not for your humble correspondent What I am 
quite certain of is that they will not be tried. Our already 
slender numbers would be most formidably reduced if all these 
men were treated as criminals. Moreover, they are not at bottom 
bad fellows many of them. The idea that it is a crime to get 
a little more pay out of the public in return for doing a little 
more drill never entered their minds. The general effect of their 
action, of coui-se, does not affect them at all. " Why, yer honour, 
didn't I put in me toime honest for me i>ay \ " one of them 
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with whom I was expostulating said to nie the other day. 
They are, of course, the best drilled men we have. They have 
had so much of it For this war, at all events, it is too late to 
derise a remetly for this sham.' 

Just at present the headquarters of the militia are in the 
SUff College, that institution having been broken up for the 
war, and the sixty officers usually there have been sent to re- 
join their n*giments, or to fill up billets where they are badly 
wanted. The tents of the militia battalions cover the grouml in 
the neighbourhooil. Aldershot is occupied with the brigades 
that art* being formeil in hot haste to complete the force in 
the field. The stores for the *Jd Army Corps were by no means 
in the same state of rea<liness ns those for the 1st. l>ut in 
Aldershot, at least, many of tlie waggons were actually nsidy, 
and, thanks to the* drlay which has taken place, and the costly 
and fevrri>h punliaM^ all over tlie country of stores, probably 
this |if»rtiiin of the? two corps will 1k» ready when it is riMpiin'd 
to mnvf . 

\\V lifiir from all parts of tlu» W(»rld of enormous j>un'lisi"ii's of 
tnin^lKirt material nt all kinds wliirh will l»t* hurried into the 
Levant a^ sikiii as it is sate to send tlieni tliere. Mules espec.ially 
are U*in;^ everywhere pureiiaseil. 

Tlie hf>r>eH that have been <>f late years n'^^istered with the 
Government for iiurehaseft^r war have jirovrd inva1ual>lt*. Indeed, 
withont them we couM not |M><si)>ly hav«* e([uipp(il tht* troops. 
Many of them are splendid animals, and will greatly av^isi in 
making up our detici^Micies in drau;jlit liors«*s for tlh* artillery and 
iniiii. 



lAi I iN'i ••» I \m. vmi.imkkks. 



As .MNin as tlii< fxi-itfiiit'tii in Ki.iiiir 1m*i;:iii to In- ri':ili«t'<i in 
this cnuntrv twti opinifiiis >tp>ve fur nia*«t«'iv. .\t \\\^\ lln-it* was 
Kome little iiis|Ht<i:ti>>n to iii«i*>t i»n tlie retail of tin* tHH.p^ from 
all di*^tant expeditioii<i. r.iit in a sht>rt tiiin' «vcry t*ur >aw tliat 
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for this it was practically now too late. A very lai^ portion of 
our force was in the Levant already. That force had been 
dispatched with the full assent of the country, because in what- 
ever way it was to be employed, as to which there were all kinds 
of conflicting rumours, it was felt that we were now bound in 
honour to assist in resisting the Eussian attempt to crush Bul- 
garia. There was also a certain speculative interest of the ' What 
will he do with it ? ' kind, as to the nature of the campaign which 
Lord Wolseley has designed. On the whole, though croakers, some 
of whom were known not to be altogether exempt from personal 
and private pique, are to be heard here and there, a general cou- 
fidence prevails. Men record how in '82, at a time when every- 
one thought that Arabics power in Egypt was too great for the 
English force to overcome without a long campaign, he had 
announced and allowed it to be published, before he left Eng- 
land, that ' whatever resistance Arabi might ofTer, the campaign 
would be over in three months,' and how exactly that prediction 
had been fulfilled by the return of the English troops within 
that time. It is recalled again that, though, after all the delays 
that had taken place, it was impossible to say, before the Nile 
Campaign started, whether we should l>e in time to save Gordon, 
Lord Wolseley had announced before leaving England that we 
should reach hand to Gordon about Christmas time; and that 
this promise again, despite all the difficulties of the Nile, had been 
exactly fulfilled by the dispatch of Stewart and the steamer ex- 
pedition, which, not by any fault of his, did not ' reach hand ' the 
few days earlier that were necessary to save Gordon. Others have 
recalled how this exactness of calculation and prediction had 
attended all his earlier campaigns. It is felt that now or never we 
must settle the pretensions of Russia on India and in the East ; 
that if we did not take advantage of the rashness of Russia in 
attacking us whilst she was engaged with Germany and Austria, 
we could never again count upon the support of those allies. The 
alliance witli Italy is immensely popular. A few manly sentences 
from Mr. Balfour in announcing his proposal to call out the volun- 
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: «pcocht» wliicb Mr. Chamberlnin Iiaa 
k TuUier Buappisli liule speech of Lord 
popular sentiment, and with general 
«MMBl «a MajP ITib, the day berore the Declaration of War 
against Buna, Uic volunteers wci-c called out. 

FThe rMpMue to the call has been very remarkable. It lias, 
pme, bam aeeaMu; ewrywhcre to make special arrangemeiita 




fiat tht manhalltnK of the voliinte«n int«rfifrin}> as lilth- na poasible 
rvith hiMine«L Itiit. whi-rr*4 with thn militia, llnfnrtIlllaIi^ly, the 
; betwtwn the pence elTtfctiiru and thoMi wlu> now iliow oa 
t ID melaDcholy, with thv %-oltioteers it is almoit itartlitiR. 
r men hav« bMn with fftml reluctann, and probably only for 
, obligod by buaincu nccexaities to withdraw from tho 
Thtit plaetM have been filled over and over a^in by 
^■Bdtola,' wlw have returned to the battalions. Itut that 
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is not all. The change, that has come over the spirit of the men is 
reported from all quarters. During quiet, peace times it was 
very difficult to get any response from the volunteers if appeal 
was made to them as representing the purpose of the British 
people to take the defence of the country on their own shoulders. 
Those did not understand the volunteers who so addressed them. 
They were volunteers because they liked it, because others joined, 
because they were good shots, and liked competing for the prizes, 
because they liked the fun of skirmishing and outdoor practice 
of all kinds, because it was a change from the sedentary habits of 
ordinary life. But now that .the nation is roused, when all men feel 
that they would like, if they could, to play their part in the service 
of England here, when Scotland does not intend to lag behind, and 
when the blood of Irishmen is up, the talk is difiereiit. ' What 
other men want to do, ice can ' is rather the feeling. 

At the same time the contrast between different corps is cer- 
tainly a marked thing. The steady work of some, the indiffer- 
ence of others now tells. No past * butter ' compensates for 
present weakness. It is quite extraordinary what has been done 
by some corps to prepare for present events. The Lord Mayor's 
subscription has greatly assisted the Metropolitan Corps to be 
ready for the field. Generally, the town corps have had great 
facilities for turning out promptly. The Government grant, which 
has been defined already as payable on mobilisation, suffices to 
provide most that is required. In tiie big towns, where some steps 
have been taken beforehand to ascertain where waggons, carts, 
horses, stores, could best be obtained, and where some of the 
officers responsible knew just what was wanted and had it all 
tabulate<l beforehand, the battalions and brigades liave fonned up 
ready to move, so that they could live anywhere, with wonderful 
rai)idity. 

In the country districts, on the other hand, the differences 
between different brigades is most marked. Many of them have 
been telegraphing up to the Horse Guanls to know where they are 
to obtain this, that, and the other. The Horse Guards is over- 
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wh«lmed with work. Local knowledge is what is wanted. Here 
and there officers have been sent down from London to assist the 
more helpless corps ; but few can be spared. The result in almost 
all these caxes is slow and unsatisfactorv. On the other hand, from 
some of the country brigades we hear the most encouraging re- 
ports. It ap|»earH that a system has been worked out in certain 
corps in acconlance with su^^t^estions thrown out in some articles 
in the VnxUd &rnrr Mth/azinf. It has even been practised during 
peace time. In acconlance with this, first of all, lon<^ ago applica- 
tion was made U) certain owners of carts and liorses to know 
whetlier, in case of the vohinteers being mobilised, they would be 
r^ady to iIis{K)se of their property at a certain fixed price, and 
whether thi'y would undertake always to liave a cart, for instance, 
of that dfsoriplion ready. There has bf-en found to be no prac- 
tical ditticulty in making these arnui^^enients beforehand. 

Then a set of printed papers of ditreivnt colours has been 
drawn out and kept in the Brigade otlice. Tliese lake a form of 
this kind : — 

' Private . On receiviiii^ by t«degraph the word. ** Mobilise," 

you will . . . .' 

TMi the lists of nanie^ kfpt in the offiot* thusc mm who are 
to fi'trh (-arts h^'r-*'*?*, <'tc.. are drlaikMl. On th*^ priiil«*d papers 
pn-part'il fi»r tlnvsi' it is re»t»rilril, • Vt»u will :it «>n('e 1:0 to No. X. 
Y. Street, where vou will tiiid a hor.M* with such and »>ueh harness 
ready f»)r you. Y*»u will taki? it to No. A. V. Street, where you will 
find a e.irt ready for you. Ymi will harness in the liursM and proceed 
to Mr. Jones's. No. F. E. Stre«'t. Tli«*re v«iu will tind Privates Klaiik 
and Itash. who will have reailv fi»r vnu the stores ti» be loadeil on 
the cart, and will load them. As MN»n as the cart is Inaileil vou 
will drive to tlitr rendezvous tif th<* eorps at .VnywhiTe Park.' 

This will ;;ivt> an intlicitiun df ihi* ni«-thi»il whi< h has U'en 
pur«u«'d. The (iiiveniMii'iit 'jrant mi ninliilisititiii sutlicrs to cover 
the n»*e«»«isnry expt'n><"*. Tin* rontnist lM't\ve«Mi tin* rapiihly with 
which this svstt'Ui wiirks an^l th«r rifnfusii»ii wliii-h exists wliere it 
has Hut been adopted : the eu.se with which tlie wliule thing is 
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done, is, from all the accounts we have received, most striking. 
Unfortunately, where no such preparation has been made the 
delay and confusion which result are not the only evil effect. The 
discouragement of the men from finding that they have not been 
as well looked after as others, the want of confidence in their 
officers, has a most demoralising effect. They hear that other 
brigades have ah*eady marched to the great camps which are being 
formed all over England, and they see that they have no prospect 
of being ready for a long time. The praises which are daily 
lavished on other corps for their extraordinary promptitude and 
smartness are gall and wormwood to them. The women chaff them 
mercilessly. It will not do to throw the blame on the ' system * 
or ' the authorities,' those convenient phrases which are commonly 
employed to disguise the absence of a man. Others have managed 
well enough under the present system and with the present 
authorities. British self-help, guided by forethought and know- 
ledge, has been the secret. 



THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS. 

Lc>NDoy, May 28. 

Ceutainly we have been fortunate in the passages whicli our 
transports have made. It only shows what can be done under 
favourable conditions of weather, with selected coal and selected 
stokers. We understand that the Admiralty pressed on the 
Government the importance of attending to these points in a 
matter in which it might come to be a question of a run against 
time across a danger zone. As we anticipated in writing our last 
account of the events of the week, the Declaration of War bv 
France was issued after we had gone to press on Thursday, May 
19th. It was therefore only barely in time that our great mass of 
transports safely passed into the Levant. For, as will be seen 
from the telegmphic report of our correspondent — received last 
night, so that it has somewhat delayed our issue — the French Fleet 
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hma lo6t no time in following up the Delaration of War. The tele- 
graphic dispatch, which was sent off on the very evening of the 
greatest naval engagement of modern times, explains clearly the 
sequence of events which has for some time to come made the 
Mediterranean once more a safe liigliway for us. We need not 
diLite on the vast importance of this event. In the present case it 
is not merely that our flag is once more supreme at sea ; it means 
that the terrible anxieties, wliicii had been awakened in the public 
mind a.s to the possible fate of our Eastern expedition, in case Sir 
Iteorge Tryon should not secure a complete triumph, are now at 
rest. With the Mediterranean secure it will be a very easy 
matter to regain possession of the Black Sea. 

Whatever may be the ultimate purposes of the Italians in 
rejranl tn an Algerian exi)edition, we think that there will now be 
no injury to the public service in letting it Ikj known that the 
preparations which were recently made with that apparent object 
were <»nly a rus( dt gnem. Of course, in onlcr that they inij^bt 
attain the oliject which they have so successfully achieved of 
drawiu'^ tlie French Fleet out into the open sea, it was necessary 
that tiiejie facts should 1k» known only to Sir (Jeorge Tryon. Our 
corre8|iondeiit, thenifore, telegraphs under the inii»ressi<»n which 
prevailed in the fleet at the time. Tin* rule is a s(»und one, even 
in reg:inl to fleets \ihere they have conmiiinication with tin* land, 
that what is Indieved amoiii; y<fur own pe«>]»le will very soon be 
tieliev«nl bv the enemv. Hut th«* Italian (ioverinneiit. as mucli as 
our own, ri'cognises the importance of tin* princi])Ie <»f cnnceiitrat- 
iog its efforts at one |>oint at one time as far as that may 1h* at all 
pomible. The Italians iiavt* i|uitt* ehou<:h on their hamls in their 
war bv land and sea with France Our cH'Mfts an* alrea«iv dir«Tted 
lo the Fast. All those most doirable objects. wlii«h the pfMiplf 
• t»ho know.' or 'have Ik-cii there/ nr have been Men veais re-i 
dent* in vaiioiis places, have been of late pressinvj upon the 
<fOvetnnient through the newspajK-rs, leally must \\ait till we 
Iia%'e time, and armies, and fleets to attend to them. 'One thiic^' 
at a time* is a simple principle of military and naval affairs, but 
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it is one which the casual correspondeuts of newspapers never 
keep before their minds. 

Meantime we have received news of the great battle between 
France and Germany, a report of which we have been expecting. 



PREPARATIONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 

THE ALLIED FLEET AT PORT MAHON. 

(From an Officer in Sir George Tryon's Fleet.) 

I MAY begin the story of our great success by reminding your 
readers that when the French violated the Belgian Frontier, and 
we mobilised our fleet, Sir George Tryon had ten battleships with 
him, while the French were supposed to have about eighteen 
available for sea at Toulon, for they had withdrawn thither the 
Mediterranean and Levant Squadrons simultaneously with their 
demand upon Germany. 

Sir George Tryon seems to have been very early informed that 
if war arose the Home Government must depend greatly on the 
alliance of Italy and Austria to maintain command of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, for a great naval force would be necessary in the North 
to counteract the designs of Russia and France on the German 
sea-coast. Sir George Tiyon, on his part, talked quite openly — 
which was said to be a wonder for him — of the fact that he was 
not desirous of large reinforcements. He did not believe, he said, 
that, if it came to the point, the French would bring out their 
older wooden ships, such as the Colbert, the Suffrcn, or even 
the liichelicu. The Italians, on the other hand, would most 
probably be able to complete eight of their very fine ships, while 
Austria might bring four or live vessels, which, tiiough inferior, 
would not be inellVctive. As it turned out, Tr}'on was only 
reinforced by two ships, the Ajax and the Benbow. Thus, 
8upiK)sing the eight Italians could be brought into line, and 
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«u]>posing the French produced eigliteeu sliips, Tryon's fleet 
would be but two sail stronger than that of Admiral liicunier. 
A*< events developed themselves, it was ])lain that Sir George 
i^rew anxious ; but it was, both with himself and Admiral 
Markham, the anxiety of eagerness, and we were all very well 
a.««4ured that if it came to blows we should be daringly, as well as 
efticientlv. leil. 

< >n the withdrawal of the fleet from the lilark »Sea, we were 
all assemble<l at Malta, where tiie garrison was lalM)uring night and 
tfay in constructing out-works and exercising in the batteries. 
For u<. «>u the other hand, there was absohilely notliing to do, 
txcepl to keej* our coals and stores complete (hiy by (hiy, which 
w.is not a very anluous undertaking. Then» wen.', however, con- 
:^tant and long conferences between the Admirals and the captains 
€if lh«- battle-ships, and it was no secret that every oi»eof these took 
the form of discu>.'iions over possible or probable forms ul attark 
<*r defenre by the fleet at sea. It came to 1k' a(cej»ted that if we 
met the FnMich in o]K*n ti«^bt we should be numerically inferior, 
and the question was, Imw we should ad from that point of view > 
The discussions amiMigst u^. who were nut directly respon>ible, 
l«Kjk everv varietv of form. Sometimrs a hot iiartv Wiiuld ari^e. 
claimiii'.' that it was perfeetly usrle>s to make plans until tin* 
••nemy ili-«»clos<Ml hi-*. This was m»'t by another i»arty derlarin;^ 
that, if plans were not carefully mad«* iM'fnreband, then* would 
lie no plans at all. This, a<L;ain. wa^ taken up by a third party, 
which claimed that thrn- was onlv one i>1an of anv \\^\\ and 
that was, as s(i<iii as tin* hostile fleet w.i^ serii, to makt* a ;^tMi«ial 
•signal, ' lUm the en<>niy.' ant I Icavt* «'a<'h >hip to ti'jlit it out with 
its f»dlow. When it wa** point«*d out that jHTliap'* the i-nemy 
woubl not .••lav to be ramm«'d, tin* t:«*nfral answt-r wa<, ' \V«]1. it is 
all till! same. Then^ is nothiie^' lik«' liie lam.' 

Two thint'S ma»le lln'm^rlve** rli*ar in tie*-** ap'um»nt^; tir-l, 
that hartlly anyone — even amon;;nt the ca]»lains — had ever tbou:;ht 
seriously on what now sei-nieil to be drawing; si» very elosc t«* \\^\ 
and. secondly, that the Admirals wen* U*ginning to lay tlowu 
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certain definite principles, which the captains were inclined to 
accept as being very likely to turn out sound. Before very lon^ 
the whole result came out in a general order which was con- 
fidential to the captains, the commanders, and the first-lieutenants 
of the battle-ships. 

Without professing to give the exact wording, I am able to say 
that the first principle laid down was the necessity of avoiding 
giving a friend the ram, or firing into him either by gun or torpedo. 
The second principle was the desirability of so arranging that, if 
possible, an enemy's ship should sustain the fire of more than one 
of our own ships ; or at least so guarding things that no one of our 
ships should find herself opposed by two of the enemy's. 

The memorandum went on to say that, as a consequence of 
these principles, ships attached to one another were on no account 
to separate unless forced to do so; but that if confusion arose, 
ships were to keep their speed and pass out of the enemy's fleet in 
the direction opposite to that from which they passed into it, with 
the view of re-forming out of the smoke, in order to renew the 
attack. 

In any case, said the order, the enemy will be approached by 
the fleet in two or three columns in line ahead, at a speed of about 
ten knots. The flag or senior officers will lead their columns, and 
in whatever form the enemy may aj^proach — if he does approacli — 
they will endeavour to cut through at different points, using their 
guns, torpedoes, and rams indiscriminately as circumsfances ofler. 
In order to avoid all chance of injuring friends, the columns will 
be arranged in echelon. The Commander-in-Chief will lea<l the 
first column, and the leaders of succeeding columns will not lie 
expected to enter the enomy*s fleet until the rear ships of the pre- 
ceding column may be supposed to have i)asst*d through. After 
passing tlirough, the ships not disabled will re-form and renew the 
attack in the same wav. 

If the enemy retires, making use of his stern guns, the fleet 
will l)e formed in line abreast or quarter-line, and every endeavour 
must be made to close with him, to ram his shii)S ui)ou their stems 
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or quarters, or, in the event of failure, to carry tliem by boarding 
fn>ni that jiosition. 

The general opinion on this memorandum was that it said 
quite enoujrh, and yet not too mucli. It was quite clear and plain, 
and nothing seemed wanting but the declaration of war and the 
attack of a 9Ui»erior Frencli Fleet. 

Wt» were very much surprised to hear from England that 
tru«»)M were on their way out, with the idea of operations in the 
Black S*a. It seemed verv riskv, when France mi'dit declare war 
at any moment. But the general W^Iief is that the Ministry must 
have had some assurances from the French Government which we 
know nothing about. Anyhow the transports began to arrive at 
Malta iu a cfuitinual stn'ani, and there received orders to proceed 
to Typru^, where we hear preparations are being made for the 
reception of the tnv»ps. Tlie Orlfni, witli the Duke (►f 
< 'onnaught on boanl, did not come in: slie cmly closed sulhciently 
to nrcfive a signal changing her destination t*) Cyjmis, and went 
on. Several cruisers from the Channel aj»pean*d at intervals, 
watrliing over the safi'ty of th«* tr<»opers : they were not interferi'd 
with, and went on to ry]»ins. 

News of the SiKini^h alliancr and orders to proceed to Spezzia 

tf« f<»rm a junction with the Italian Fleet came simultaneously, and 

a« thf hhi|»s stramed out of tin* harbour tin* wtiole ]>o]iulati<>ii 

swarmed oVit ll»e forts and walls au'l cheerfd in tin* wiM«'«-t way. 

whirh. on :i siu'nal from the Admiral, tlie .^hiiis returned lu^artilv. 

At SjNv.zia we found .six >hij»s nady. with onlir- U'^^\\\ hi»iin* to 

^latrh Toulon, bill not to make any attacks upMn tlii* Ficnrh 

unlt'^s tliev .siiould atti'iiii't to attack Italv 'hv >• a. >:iiiiihane. 
• i • • 

oii^lv with the*»« oriel-* \Vi' llranl of the iJilki* <.f IviiiibuiL'li •- 

\*'inilerful and MiH'dli-*'* -^iji . i-^h jn \\w N'l'rlh S»m. Iiui tl.»if u.i" 
a i:»*neral sound of (■oiivii.itiil.i*i"U that lur fniie in tli«* .Mfliteria- 
n«.inii.i^ i»ot |M)Weiful enou;:h to ennq"-! >\v\\ obt-dirnie a.-* w** 
hail i-nforretl in the North. Tip* Italian'*, ashore and ailtMt, weii- 
in a wonderful state i»f ♦•nlhu^i.'i-sm. Tiit-y ri«»w«i»il our Awy-- 
durin;: the few davs we lav at Siie/./ia, and the women Wrre .s«» 
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demonstrative of affection that some of the older officers did not 
half like it. 

It soon became known that Sir George Tryon bad decided to 
make Port Mahon the headquarters of the fleet, and to send 
cruisers only before Toulon. I should have said that we were 
now very fairly supplied in this way. They had been arriving 
from England almost daily while we were at Malta, and we hod 
now fourteen, large and small, with the fleet. 

For a reason which I did not at first understand, we only took 
four out of the six Italian ships that were ready with us to Port 
Mahon, namely, the Andrea Doria, the Francisco Morosimi^ 
the Re Umberto, and the Ritgiero di Lauria, Moreover, we 
left at Spezzia the Thunderer, Ajax, and Agamemnon, We 
noted that the Italian ships we took with us were the newest, and 
that those of our own we left were, in a sense, ' lame ducks.' But 
still there was a good deal of wonder that we should deliberately 
reduce our force to fourteen sail when we were almost closing with 
the enemy. It was whispered about later that orders from home 
had dictated the detachment, that war would be immediately 
declared by England against France, and that an attack would bi* 
made by Italian troops carried chiefly in the Italia and Lcjuint**, 
and supported by a combined Anglo-Italian squadron against 
Algiers. 

However, we steamed away to Port Mahon, and in this magni- 
flcent harbour found a fresh relay of colliers and two more cruisers, 
I he Apollo and Sappho, which showed us that there was a gooil 
deal of foresight at headquartei*s. We had the declaration of war 
immediately, and then we began to see where we were. We wen\ 
in fact, at bay. In no case was the French Heet strong enough t<> 
hope to prevent our putting to sea, and there was practically 
nothing that France could do with her fleet, as long as ours was 
intact. And now, too, I began to see that we were, at Minorca, in 
a position to cover the proposed attack on Algiers. Any attempt 
of the Toulon Fleet to drive off our attacking forces would Ik) 
liable to be met by a counter attack from ourselves. Yet if France 
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could really produce eighteen battleships out of Toulon, while W(» 
Cituld only furnish thirteen, we were running very great risks. 

However, we went to work in a very business-like way. Tryoii 
placed five of hid largest cruisers, including the Amphion, 
A9*.stralia, and Undaunted, on the line to Toulon, giving orders 
that Lord Charles Beresford in the Undaunted, with Dunlop in 
the AuMralia to liack him up, were to undertake the watch on 
the Toulon Fleet, closing with the harbour after dark, and drawing 
off before daylight each morning, but not so far as to lose touch 
with the port. Tlien the other three were to si)read themselves 
towanls Minorca, and to work backwards and forwards, so as to 
fii^'nal to each other and to ^linorca at least once in everv twentv- 
four hours. 

For us at Port Mahon it again liecanio a time of inaction ; 
nothing to do but exercise and keep our coal supply up. \U\\ we 
now lav with tire.s Itanked and steam at half an hour's notice 

We mam leanit that the seven ships hail left SjM'Z/ia with 
several transports and cruisers; and we bc^^an to think that if 
France had anv chance at all, sIk* mii:ht have it bv fallin<' suddiidv 
and .swiftly on this weak detachment. Tlic Admirals seemed sun* 
that she wouhl, and the utmost anxi<*ty attended tlic ivports from 
the signal station. 



THE BATTLE nF .SAKDINIA. 

THK KA.MMIN*; nF TMK * .\MIUAL »i.\ri»IN.' 

lTwu.HJust after tlayli^^ht on tlic mnrnin;/ of ilie l«»iuili d:iy 

tliat a Ri>rt of checriii" crv of 'Tin* ♦iirmv :ii«' :il Hi»a!* i.in all 

^^ « • 

throu;;h the ship<. I'p wi-nt tlit- --implf >i;^n;il, • Wi-i'jb.* ;tiid 
there WAS reallv a Ihirriolf <«inH.i^t brtwfin mut an\i<!\ and 
eageniCHS aufl tlif nnni«ivrd ^rind and crunrh a^ link by link tin* 
cables rnme j*lo\vly in. Itut tlii** wa** simn ovt-r. and \\r wi-n* al 
iM*a, forming at om i* in t\\«i lini"^ alif-ail. a** lirfun* arr.ini;fd '\'\ir 
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report was that the French had left Toulon twelve houra before, 
steering about S.E., but it had not been possible to count their 
numbers owing to the darkness. We steamed due east at half- 
speed ; but it was plain to us all that if the French passed through 
the Straits of Bonifacio we might easily miss them, even though 
our cruisers were well spread out both ahead and astern. While 
we were in the middle of debate, down there rolled upon us as 
dense a fog as ever I saw in the Meditentmean. The Admiral 
had provided for this as for everything else, and we knew that we 
must preserve order with the steam syrens only, without the aid 
of guns ; but as it was no use keeping speed, we slowed down. 
We were like this all day and all night, and at daylight it seemed 
as thick as ever. The ships had of course been all cleared for 
action, and we were ready to open tire in a minute, though one 
natumlly prayed that the fog would lift before the enemy ap- 
peared. At 8 A.M. it began to clear, and at 9 we distinctly counted 
twent3'-one steam-ships to the south of us. The flag-ship imme- 
diately made the signal for eight knots, and gradually altered 
course towards the strange fleet. We were soon able to make 
them out as sixteen French battle-ships, in the indentetl line 
abreast, steering soutli, with tive cruisers in front of them. Thi*y 
were smoking up a good deal, but at ten or twelve miles distance 
we could not tell whether they were going at speed. 

We soon found they were not, for we began to gain on them» 
and the signal Wiis made for ten knots. We could tell by the 
position of the steam cones, that every ship had steam to spare, 
and I suppose it was the desire of making sure of a compact fleet 
which kept us at comparatively low speed. Even at t^n knots 
we continued to gain considerably. We were quite two miles off 
when the French began to open lire from their stem guns, and 1 
aui bound to say we were all very nmch surpriseil at the bad 
sliots. They fell short and over, right and left, but after quite an 
hour few ships apparently hail been badly hit. 

We were still in two lines ahead and were making no reply at 
all to the French fire. We could not understand, when we had 
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•^<it within 3000 yards, why the Adnnml did not put us in line 
abreast and open lire. But in the middle of our wonder we 
suthlenly saw the French ships o^ien out to ri^ht and left, and 
lieforc we knew where we were the whole mass of the hatile-ships 
were coming rij^hi down upon us. We saw at once that it was in 
anticijiation of some such mano'uvre that we had not quitted our 
hrst formation. 

\\\\\. the wisijoiu of our Admirals was at once shown. Ordei-s 
w#n- «»ivrn tti train the nuns aU^am and to let the euemv have it 
at the olusfst raiii^i*. ahstainin;^ from tire till then. Tin* French, 
•»n the <ithi'r hand, n«*ver ctMSfd to tire; l»ut the sumke tliey maile 
>*.» numninded tliem that it was plain they were wasting,' their 
ammunition, anil ilid not s«m* ^:o widl \vln*re th«*y wt^n* ;:«»iiij:. Ihit 
thfir rapiility of appmneli was tn*ineniloiis. and 1 eimlii uotr it as I 
had n<» ;:uns to look after and could sec iHstriy all round from tin* 
^heltt-red >|»*»t I ha^l (•lHi>t*ii. 

My ship was near tin* miiMlt* of tin* pint line, and I soon saw 
tiii* yrt-at ji*t of >iniikf fnnu lln» yV///**////'!/', followed l.y the roar 
%ihi(di denotetl the siundtan* ous di^«iiari;e of a whole l»road>ide. 
In less than lialf a iiiinut** tht-ie was tjie pulV and tlie roar of the 
stH.'ond >hip. tin? f*'tlltii'ji''u,Hf, and alinii'«t iinnieiiiatfly 1 >aw that 
thf Xil*\ at the head of the otlter line, had liied. Iiul th»'n I 

directly saw what I had not I n prepared for. 1 >aw the Sil*- 

turning round sharji to port, and, lookin*^ to tht* head i»f my own 
hue. I saw the Truhthjii,- .-ii-aniiui: aloui: our line on tl.e opposite 
course to ours. It tla^iie<I tiiroui^h mv minil like a sh'it. that 
every ship was turning: rounii alter .'^he had tired her l»ri»ad».iih*, 
anil that cons4*i|ni'ntly the heads of the Frfiieh line> or L'r<'Up>, 
after runnin*: the i:.iuntlet of nur lint-^. wouM !••* inri hy ih*- '^hipn 
that hail first tireii un them, and tliat as the hatlle had l.i'i;nti hy 
the ships passin*; in opptisltc direetinns. it woidd Ih' tontintied hy 
all the ships with their head^ in th** .^tine diii-etion. 

I do not pretend to xay that I knew what all tins meant at 
the moment ; imited. I did not know anythin;.' in another niinuti*. 
f«*r the roar and shake of the MJioIe of our ^'uns. tiain«il on tht* 
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port beam, knocked the power of thinking out of me. RecoTering 
myself in a cloud of choking smoke, I was first aware that there 
must have been very little reply to our fire, but two signalmen 
were stretched on the deck beside me, both quite still ; one with 
Iiis shoulder torn entirely away, and the other bleeding profusely 
from a wound in his head. There were also, as if through the 
ship, new sorts of voices which, in hurried and confused utterance, 
warned me that there were death and wounds elsewhere. 

But there was no time to think of it We were wheeling 
round after our next ahead ; and out of the dense smoke which 
we were leaving, issued stray missiles tearing past, and sometimes 
striking davits or stanchions, or shattering the planking of a boat 
There was nothing, in fact, now but a roar of guns all round us, 
and we were covered with a canopy of smoke. The sole design per- 
ceptible was that we were only firing into the smoke to starboard, 
and no missiles were coming from the port side, while every now 
and then we got a glimpse of our next ahead and next astern. 

As we steamed on, messages went from the captain to the 
lieutenants not to fire any more till they could see the enemy ; 
and it was becoming clear that the French fire was ceasing, 
though wliereabouts they were could hardly be ascertaine<L 
Presently, however, we found ourselves quite clear of smoke and 
could see then that the French ships nmst, most of them, liave 
stopped, for our vessels — as well as could be seen — were nearly 
in their old formations, while tlie French were well asteni, still 
somewhat entangled by the smoke, and evidently in some con- 
fusion. 

Out of this smoke there quickly emerged a ship, which we 
made out to be the flag- ship Formidable with a considerable 
heel to port and steering to the N.W. 

With the general signal Hying that the Division was to con- 
tinue its course, the Trafalijar suddenly put on steam and went 
after the Formulahle full speed. The two ships were now in 
close action and enveloped in smoke, so that we could only make 
out their positions occasionally, the Trafalgar apparently hang- 
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in*; on the starboard quarter of the FonnviahU\ The Kring did 
not last more than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, when, the 
smoke clearing away, it was seen that the Formidahlca colours 
were down. 

What had happened we only knew afterwards. Tlie Fnrmid- 
4t9Jr had been badly torpedoed in passin*^, and was steaming as 
nlw hoptnl out of action when we saw her. As the Trafalgar 
appn^ieluMl, she made a short gallant defence with her guns, and 
fireil twu torpedoes at her ; but the water was rising in the stoke- 
iiolds:, and it was impossible to keep steam. Admiial Markham, 
seeing plainly what the case was, i»:issed close under the /'////////- 
aU^'f^ st4*rn, and hailed to claim surrender in the interests of 
humanity, or he would mm and sink her. It was the chance of 
war. and there was nothing: hut surrender 1»efon* our ;;ullant 
••ppom*nl. 

Meantime it was ]ilain to 1m» si-en how well Sir (J»*or^e Trvon's 
onh»M had workeii. S«»nie of our ships wen* friglilfiilly knocked 
atiout, and the B*nhinc was almost in a sinkiiiiLZ state fnitn a 
nunilK?r of .shot-holes between wiu'l and wat(*r : while the Edin- 
htftyh was all tlown by the Ih-ad. li.iviii'^' cauu'lit a torj^edo near 
the >teni. but the whole of lh<» >hii»'* wi-re in iwn lines as th«*y 
ent«'nil into action, and ihey now r«--foiine«l and headeil towards 
the Flench, leaving th»» Jiud'*>ii\ Kifitd'Uiyh, and the jiri/e Frnieh 
flag— hip together, att«*ndeil by two or thier of ih«* <rniMTs. 

r>ut the most frightful incident of tht* battle to«ik place in 
the other line. an«l I wa'^ n^t an «'Vi>- witness ot it. I have not 
montionnl the PiJf/^ih* huk befur**. l>iit sh<* w.ih with us ami 
^le<i with us. It sreni'* Sir (ifor.:e Trv«»ii\ nrtitr-^ to her were 
Nimply to ke«'p out of tli>* way in tiif tir*<t inHt.in«-e, atiil t'> >trik«* 
home shonhl uny t»p)Hirt unity otl'iT <'.ipt.iin r»roiik<'. it appear^. 
running out to .-tarlNMid ot tii** .V^hniial's ridunm. ^.iw Iii« rh.iih t* 
in th«* smoke, ainl ran <«trai'jlit .it tli*' nrarot Fii'n< h >lii|i. who^f 
attention was takfn up by tin* tin* ot nur ^\i\\>^ <*n h-r 'iilifr side. 
The .*ihfif;k was lp»riiM»*, and -lie * in*' Iiad tun.* t 1 »-\lii';.il«' her- 
Wflf, when the Ammif /;.#//./«// n-»di-d ainl >ank. 
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FLIGHT OF THE FRENCH SQUADKON. 

It did not appear that tlic rest of the French ships were aj« 
much knocked about as we were, but w^e afterwards learnt tin* 
cause of tliis. It was simply that the heavy shell of the Frencli 
had made a greater show on us during our first approach than 
we had been aware of ; but, in passing, our light guns had made 
terrible havoc amongst the unprotected guns' crews in the 
French batteries, while, as they had not reserved tlieir fire, it was 
not so destructive to us. Then, too, it seems that our nianopu\'Te 
was entirely unexpected, and paralysed the action of the lending 
ships after they had, as they supposed, passed through our fleet. 
It was, again, our light guns which produced effect, but without 
making it so visible to outside observers. 

The loss of the flag-ship, of the Amiml Baiulin, and the great 
loss in killed and wounded did, however, act in demomlising the 
ships' companies, so that three or four of the ships had already 
drawn oft' to the north-eastward, and there was for the time a g<Hxl 
deal of confusion ; but they turned their heads from us and gnuiu- 
ally drew out into a line abreast, nearly as we mot them at first. 

No doubt fearing a repetition of their former mana-uvn*. Sir 
(Jeorge Tryon kept his fleet still in two lines; but as the French 
.swept round, steering first N.K. and then nearly due north for 
Toulon, we were broken up into four sliort columns, antl these 
were presently put into quarter line. 

Aiul now we liad a game of lung bowls for some time, without 
apparently much damage to either side. We were always lH?ing 
cheeked in our pursuit by the failure lirst of one ship, and then 
of another, to keep steam ; and it seemed to be precisely the same 
with the French, so that darkness closed ujk)!! us without either 
the French being able to draw out of action, or our l)eing able to 
make it a close one. 

IJefore daylight, our reckoning brought us so cla'^e up to 
Toulon, that, as we had lost sight of the enemy thrt;e hours before, 
signal was made to slow down, and at daylight we could just 
make out the French closing into the land and disappearing. 
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Such was the Battle of Sardinia, as I made it out. The »ench 
riskeil it in tlie hope of falling on the weak Anghnltalian 
8«|aaflron, and so saving Algeria. It was ahnost as gn*at a risk 
(ur u^. being so nnni»Tirally inferior; but, accepting the |K)sition 
all along, uur Aihninils so managed that we siiiTered much less 
loss in th(> end. Ihit tiie feature which struck us all as most 
remarkable was tlio fact that while we had two ships practically 
dijMible<l, and tiit? Fn^nch h.id sutlered but the s:uiie h)ss, vet we 
werv victoriniis by reason of the terrible carnage which our lighter 
gnns had causeil in the enemy's ships. 

/•..v. — I have just learnt that the real cause of the Kivnch 
lvtn*at was news that reaclnnl ihem by a mii'^cr of the appmaeh 
of ihe s«|uadnm from Aliii'^rs. Tliis Sir (leur;^^ Trvon I'xpcdi'il 
all alttui:, but wi» knew nutbing of it. We met the .ships next 
dav. Xcws fpim Kii'^Iand has ju-^t come bv the J^ltnulr. Th«* 
(•erman Fleet has i«»in<*d that of Sir Micliat-I Sevinour in tin* ^lulf 
of Finnland, and he bus >cnt homt* live of his .ships. The Uuke 
of l->iitibur!:h ha-* detarhed two i»f his, an>l the wlntle s«*ven an* 
makin;; the bf>i of ihfir wav, with several ••nii'^ers. to reinfiMre 
a«. All idea nf tuither attack m\\ Algiers i-t given up. and 
Adniir.d Markbam will >ail with ten batlle->hips and >i\ cruisers 
t4J the l^'Vaiit.to i-iinvitv tb*' tmops into the lUack Sen.auti tlien to 
lua<>k the Ku^sian Fin-l in Si'iia>t«»pol. So the lUack Sia expedi- 
tion is to 1^0 on. Vet tlie v^iMieral npjniun amung>t us i> ihut our 
(fiivernnient artf running eotisjderable li^k^. ;ind that we are 
ndying on the principh- of * Xoihiiiur v»*niui«\ n<»tliin'^ ha\iv' 



THK Fi:AXrn.»;Kl:MAN rAMTAlUN— rAVALKV 
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M.ir.vT <»K THK FKKNCM. 
y§tiiit mil S^M. Iff/ i'iirr**imiuilf itt v%fh tU* It* nmtn*. 

NaMi k, yfti»t .'1. 

A KKiitKT readier me iii-ni'.:bt that the (lernian-* hum M»*:/ 
have liet'n .••helling tlp'drtacheii forts nf Venbin with ginis of their 
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light siege train since early on the morning of the 3d. The guns 
in the annex batteries of the French defences not being mounted 
yet, each fort was surrounded by a circle of fire, to which it could 
only return a divergent reply. The forts are now shapeless heaps 
of ruin, the cavaliers cut down, and the guns either dismounted or 
buried under the earth thrown out by the bursting shells. No 
attempt at assault has yet been made. 

An attempt at a raid by the German cavalry from the direction 
of Luxembourg — Dun is also reported, without great results. 
Two squadrons have managed to slip round the Verdun defences, 
and re-entered German territory near Mars-la-Tour, last night, 
destroying railways and wires as they went 

Nami'r, Afoy 9. 

There has been a smart cavalry action to-day in the vicinity 
of Ligny and St. Amand, names so well known in tlie Waterloo 
campaign, in which the French liave very decidedly had the worst 
of it. 

Before commencing my account, I will add that the censorsliip 
here is very strict indeed, and that no mention whatever is per- 
mitted of numbers of corps or regiments, or of the names of their 
commanders ; as these data are invaluable to an enemy in enabling 
liim to check the truth of information received, and it is alwajis 
possible that the wires between here and Brussels may be tappeil. 

Yesterday afternoon I found a place in a train going to Geni- 
bloux, where our Cavalry Division had arrived during the morning. 
Arrived there, I met an old friend in the Hussars, who told me 
that he and three other ofticei*s had been selected for a reconnais- 
sance ride next morning .ud that a place in their carriage was at 
my service. T\w idea of aviiig out to a real cavalry action struck 
me as singular, so I asl ^ for information, and was told by my 
friend that he and his co trades, who were all noted steeplechase 
riders, had had several h irses in training for a meeting, to which 
the war had put a stop, and had been told by their colonel to train 
the horses a little * fat ' and bring them along to the front — he- 
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wiiiihl be ^lad of their services, aiul find them an opportunity for 
tli.stinction greater than any to be won between the flags. They 
wi*ro to have their horses led out for tlicni, and, as soon as the 
expected collision occurred, to mount, slip through the enemy*s 
scouts in the confusion of the scrimmage, and ride an far as pos- 
sible to the south and westward to see w^hat was going on behind 
the cavalry screen. 

Neeilless to say, I accepted the offer, and 2 A.M. found me with 
my friends driving; out along the road t(» Ligny, where lay the out- 
post*. 

latest reports indii-ati'd the iMieniy's cavalry, at least a ilivision 
frlTon;*, between Fleurns and ( 'harlemi. The advance-guard of our 
iMvision, the Hussar bri^^'ade, moved ofl' about an hour before sun- 
ns**, followin;^' the line of the ^Teat road. We stayed behind to 
await the arrival of the main body, and pivsently moved over in 
the direetion (»f St. Amand. Soon tlie main body was .seen 
ap|'r<K)ehin;r, and about tli<f s^une time we eould see the Hussars 
falling; liiivk across the railway, and a report arriveil that the 
French were romiiii: on in lon.»\ 

The I>ivi.sioiial < 'uiiiinaiitier rode forward to n'connoitie tlie 
gn»unil in front, and left oii|«ts to the main ImhIv to furm for attaek 
under covtT in a hollow in n-ar : tln» same, liv ehaue**. in whitli 
lUiKher had statioueii the re>ervfs nf hi-i rii^ht 1tt*t'ore the luittle of 
IJ<'nv in IM.'i. 

It was a ]M*rf«-etly faultless niorninu', and tin* >un was ju^t 
bei;inning to ri.se when wi» >aw thnM* batteries »»f Fn*n« \\ llor-f 
AriillL-rv cro.ss the railwav and eome out into the plain. <Mir own 
batteries were in tin* act of unlimberin^', at ihiulile intfrvals. to 
albiw for the melinite slit-ils ; and as tliev rio^-^fd tin* .**kv line the 
Fn'neli, t'j4i, saw tli'-ni. and canii; into *artii»n front.' Tlie two 
tirit fthots on each >id*- t>II aiiuosl simultan<'ouslv. and th«* tliitd 
U*gan. The hollow in our fii>nl and the blinding' lay^ i>f the .lun 
full in the eVes of tli«* «>nfii:v uavt; us an immeUM' a<l\auta;:e, and 
in five minutes our ^idl• liud * nin^'ed,* and om* French ^un wa-* 
sent Hying. Meanwhilr nur IIu.*«sars had lKH*n falling back, and 
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were wheeling up into position as second and third lines to the 
two heavy brigades. 

The French Cavalry were now crossing the railway iu line of 
squadron columns and immediately afterwards formed ' line/ and 
the signal to advance was given by our Commander. As our horse 
crossed the plateau on which the guns were in action, ' Troops half 
left ' was sounded, and the French hearing the signal, no doubt, 
and seeing also that we were not quite in line, must have guessed 
our intention to attack their left, and endeavoured to meet it by 
' Shouldering.' 

Reaching the hollow our cavalry again wheeled into line, crossed 
the little brooklet without disorder, and then, by silent signal, 
broke into column of troops to the right, and galloped up the 
hollow in a long sweeping stride — their distances perfectly pre- 
served. This movement promised to bring them out right on the 
flank and rear of the French left, but the next moment we saw the 
French Reserve, which had hitherto been hidden by trees along the 
lane from Perwin to Bry — moving in a direction that would bring 
them right on the flank of our flrst line. Tlie situation was most 
critical — we all held our breath — but thCnext moment we heard 
the regimental call of the leading regiment, followed by ihe long 
* G*s ' of * line to the front,' and we knew that the danger was seen 
and met. 

Simultaneously also the tail of the column still in sight wheeled 
into line, and came dashing forward to the attack. 

The French were already in a poor condition to meet it. The 
attemjit to ' shouMer ' the long line had loosened their orilcr. and 
from the nionii^it they came in sight our gunners had turned their 
full power upon them with results almost indescribable. Out of 
the dust and suioko of the bursting shells we saw limbs and iKnlies 
thrown high in the air, and the right and second line of the entfiny 
was already in hopeless confusion before the blow fell on their 
left. This wing had escaped our shells, for to lire on it \<'ould 
have imperilled our own men. They saw the danger coming, and 
two squadrons endeavoured to wheel up to meet it, but they were 
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toti late, the next moment our tnui4)ets rang out the 'charge/ ami 
with a roar of cheering our men daslied forward ; we heard the 
crash of the collision, for a moment saw horses rear up and fall 
l<ickward. autl then the dust rose and shut out all further vision. 
Hut the French did not lx>lt, the wreck of their right and second 
line wheeleil uj>» nillied on their nllicers as l>est they could, and 
<lashe<I into the wi//<V. where they too were lost to sight. From 
time to time we saw groups of our white-coated Cuirassiers and 
the dark blue Thlans emerge fmm the dust-cloud, then wheel and 
go Itack again, ami for some moments the fight here l>ecame 
stationary. f*»r the French on this point outnumlnired us twtj to 
on»' Then smMenlv fn>m out of the hollow we again heard the 
charje si Minding, and fur a second or two caught sight of the left 
of our thinl line, as with perfectly close*l ranks they dashed into 
the w//eV. This hlow settled the matter. The mass again came 
into motion ; first a fi*w files, followed by more, began to drop ofl 
to the r»*ar, and presently the whole cloud, gathering pace as it 
went, swept down right on to the flank of their horse batteries. 
who, siM'ing the <langrr c(»ming, had endeavoured to limber uj) in 
the full fin* nf our arli!*erv. Ihit thev were too late, the crowtl 
Awept o^»'r iIhmii. and when it had jias-^iMl we saw eight guns still 
on thf ground, with s<>me Hussars :tn«l Vidans bu'^y around thfUi. 

What hap]H*ned on our right I r.iuM only j»arlially see. the 
ire**-* interfi-rin*.; with my lin«* of vi-i'»n. I am iherelun* de|M'n- 
• I nt on the t^'stimi'ov of otlui<. 

Tiie regiment tiiat hail ' li'Hit fornnd ' \\a< on«- «»f thf hi'a\i»'-t 
in lip* anny.and prid«-d ii«.t.lt i>n ridinv: ♦ \t n el.i<i-r kn**** ti» kn«'r in 
thi* rhargf than the n*i:n!ali»n ^-anrtiipn"* : .tii-l wi-11 ua-* it t -i tlimi 
tliat th«-v di<l ^o, r»r tin* oijiU a-jain-t tln-m \v»-r.' vii v h«avv. 
Til*' A\*^ k was p»*rft « tly liir** t ; tin* Fniii ii wav»iril a liltb- at th»* 
la.'^t moment, and th«! ('iiira<*^i>'r^ i'ur^t thpup^'h ili'in. main'aiiiin'.: 
their f«»rmation almost intact ; tlicn. whcrlinL: round, atta' kt-d tht* 
ffVerlapping Frcurii s>|ua'lri>h^. and tir^ve th«'m b.i< k t«i\\.ttd^ the 
holl«jw, where the mm nnd hne of llu^^-ar-*. warni-d of what w.i- 
happening in front, had tak-.n ground outwards, and then chari^ed 
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the miUc from tlie northwards, setting it in motion again towards 
the soutli. 

By degrees the forces began to disentangle themselves, and the 
Germans rallied again in closed squadrons, while the French got 
away as best they could towards the woods of Lambusart. 

The losses due to the lance appear to have been trifling, for at 
tlie moment of actual contact the men could not reach each other ; 
the horses fairly breasted one another, and the lighter ones went 
over backwards, many being found with fractured spines. In the 
mdiCy too, the lance proved useless, — the crowd was too dense. 
Men wrestled and fought witli their fists. The French loss caused 
by our artillery was perfectly appalling ; but, thanks to the dex- 
terity of our leader, who managed always to keep the enemy 
between him and the guns — thus effectually masking their fire — 
we have escaped their shells almost entirely. I may also call 
attention to the advantages we secured by having the sun at our 
backs, which gave the French gunners — excellently trained as they 
are, and gallant beyond a doubt — hardly the chance of inflicting 
injury on us. 

No one can accuse the French this morning of showing any- 
thing but perfect gallantry, but we have again an instance tiiat 
more than gallantry is required for cavalry efficiency. The i-eason 
why the Germans won is because they mana»uvred with perfect 
precision, and were so thoroughly in hand that even the most un- 
expected occurrences could be met and dealt with. Here the 
French were outmatched, and their leader, too, seemed hardly equal 
to his task. He formed line too soon ; had he stayed in squadron 
columns a little longer he could have changed front without the 
unsteadiness entailed by the endeavour to do so after the line had 
been formed. 

Whilst writing this one of the General Staff has kindly come 
round to tell me that there is room in a special train starting to- 
night in two hours — destination not to be breathed — and I fancy 
within a very short time you will hear of something startling; 
more I dare not say at present. 
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My friends of this morning are back again safe and sound, 
having ridden some sixty miles. They tell me the French had 
thirty-six squadrons against our twenty-four this morning. But 
abuut the rest of their information I must be silent. 

VuUZIEKS, MlDMUIIT, 3/fiy \t. 

The curtain has at hu>l fallen on the tirst act of this great 
national tragedy — the first strategical problem has been solved, 
and I am again free to write. 

Briefly wiiat has happened is this : 

AH the available troops of the Metz (or 3d Army) have been 
drawn off under cover of the operations described in my telegram 
of the Tith inst., to the neighlK»urhoo<l of Luxeinbour«; — Thion- 
vdlf. 

The five Cor[>s of the l.st Army have been concentrated from 
Namur, and dLstricts northward, behind the frontier north of 
Mezieres, Seilan, and the 2d Army (four Corp.*>) has formed between 
them. Three other (*orps are following in rear. 

Therte movements were completed on the t)tli inst., and at day- 
break cm the 10th the fnmtier wa< (*n>ssed by tlic leading troops 
of all three armies. 

Two French corps, distributtMl for the defence of tlie AleUM^ 
were cau;!ht by the 3d Army whilst endeavouring to concentrate. 
and compelled to fall Imck in considenibltf confusitui. 

The Second Army met with no op]>o^ition. and their cavalry 
reached Buzancy. 

The cavalry divisions in advance of the First Army liad a sharp 
and victorious encounter with French horse on the plateau between 
the Meuse and Aisne, who retreate<l afterwanls towards Laon, and 
our leading cor|)S made ({(mmI the pa.ssa;(e of the Meube, between 
Mezieres and Sedan, and upstream towards Mouzon, their advance 
guards bivouacking on the line, Kancourt — Omont — Toix. It was 
a day of hard marching, but the weather was cool, and the men in 
good training seemed to make light of their twenty to twenty-tive 
miles. 

M 
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I was not present at any of the collisions this day, being un- 
able to overtake the cavalry screen ; from what I can learn, how- 
ever, the success of the latter was due to much the same reasons 
as in the fight at St. Amand — Bry, viz., mobility in the troops, 
coxvp ddosil in the leaders, and closed files in the charge. 

The fight of the next day I saw capitally, and send it herewith 
as I wrote it the same evening. 



ENGAGEMENT AT VAUX CHAMPAGNK 

Dricourt, Mail 11. 

I OVERTOOK the main body of our Cavalry Division (i.r. the one 
attached to the immediately following Corps, with which I have 
for the present joined fortunes) near Tourteron — a village lying 
some seven miles north of the Aisne — late last night, and learnt 
that there was certain to be a sharp tussle next morning ; for patrols 
reported large masses of French troops in the valley of the Aisne 
about Vouziers, and from a neighbouring hill we could see the 
reflection of their bivouac fires, while southward we heard the noise 
of trains passing constantly and at short intervals on the line 
from Rheims to Montbois. 

At 3 A.M. the headquarter orders reached us, and at 4.30 we 
were on the move — pretty smart work, considering the number of 
hands through which orders had to pass. I followed the General's 
stafT, who had kindly given me permission to do so. 

Our mission was evident, viz., to seize the high land beyond 
the Aisne, to cover the passage of the stream by our infantry. 

On the way reports came in that a large body of French troojis, 
at least a Corps, was moving to meet us by the same road, and it 
became evident that it was a race between us who could reach the 
long stretching downs of Vaux Champagne in our front first, and 
in sufficient strength to hold them. Tliat our cavalry could b^ 
there in time was clear ; indeed, our scouts were already far beyond 
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it. but how to hold it was another matter, about wliich I should 
have liked information, but did not dare to ask for it. 

We cantered forward, and drew up on the downs about 7. 1 5. 
I found the situation very much like one I saw at the French 
maud'uvrcs last year near Lesmont, when infantry and artillery, 
both without scouts in advance, raced for a similar hill, and met at 
the top with results disastrous for the artilh»ry. 

The ground was exactly similar, and deser>'es a word or two of 
explanation. The downs of Vaux form, as it were, a T piece to a 
Ions; central ridge. We were standing on the cross-head, and 
looking srmthwani a corresponding tnins verse ridge limited our 
vision at 'jriOO to 3000 yards, and between the two lay two valleys 
tremling east and west from the central nock, the slo{>es gentle and 
unbrriken, with a slight convexity in cross section. If we were 
ten minutes too late the infantry would be in the hollows out of 
the line of sight <»f our batt<*ries, and our fate would bo a matter 
•»f minuter. 

Wi* had only tlin»e liatterics on the sjMit. and where wen? \\w 
«jtht'r.4 I I did not know, and dared not ask. and as eti(|uetto pro- 
%enleil my going in front of the (Jeneral. 1 had not the consolation 
of studying his face: all I noticed was that he was smoking very 
«|uietly and rell»»rtively. Nortliward. a mist lay over the river. 
and all the vnllev was still: the minutes setMiied like hours. At 
length my ear cauglit the sound. ><> well known to n)e. of the roll 
of gun-carriages and chitter of harness, and out of the .sea of mist 
lielow I suddenly saw the helmets and head> nf the gunnel's arise, 
and then I knew that, c<mti(h*nt in tht* reports of the cavalry, our 
tieneral was going to try. and to micimmm), in the same mano'uvn* 
in which the FriMirh last year, witlioni ravalry. had "*u r»iiispi<u- 
ously failed; fi»r these new coiners cMild only be tin* Tnrps Artil- 
lery*, and with ei'diteeii tot Went V batteii«-s in line on this hrii^ht in 
time. I felt certain no inf.intty c<»uM hope to rapture it. The 
enemy, however, was not far i»IV. fi»r isolated Mlnit?* were now heanl 
from the southwanl.anil our cavalry vid«'ttes came in view, fallin<j 
faftck before his advanc**. 
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Our guns were brought up behind the brow ami unlimbCTwI. 
but kept back below the sky-line, and every one was otderwl under 
cover, where we waited for some ten miiiutea. Theu suddenly 
the order was given to load and run forwanl by hand. I crept Ui 
the front and there saw extending half-way down the oi>irosite slope 
the leading lines of a whole Freuth Division deployed for action. A 
more perfect target it would have been impossible to devLie. Next 
moment eighteen batteries at least were pouring their tire into 
this defenceless mass, and the further hillside became a scene €>r 


i 






slaughter unequalled in tlie annals of warfaro except, possiMy, «t 
Eylau. 

The guns were all kid for the leading lino, there vu bu 
question of ranging at all — for the distance wn* not morojtlian 1 200 
yards — some of the French threw theraaelves down and altampted 
to reply, but in a few moments the umokc and dust from oor 
bursting shells enveloped them, and their bullels began to fly 
higher. The following lines pressed on to the k-ading ones, tho* 
making the target denser-, and now the gunners changed ftom 
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shrapnel lo coiiiiiioii shell, with hl^h explosive bui-sters, and we 
saw liniks and trunks of nion thrown hi>;h in the air above the 
du.^t-cloiuls, whilst even the s(!reamH of the wounded reached us 
aU)ve the din. It was j^hastly beyond the power of description. 
and 1 drop|>ed l»ack to look the other way, and there saw the whole 
of our 1 avalry Division trottinj^ forwanl to reap the harvest the 
guns had sown. 

They were at this moment in column of regiments, each 
r>^ment wheeled up by troops, and moving perpendicularly to 
the pn>Iungation of the enemy's line. I In.st sij;ht of them for 
a luonient as I cut across the hill, and when I next saw them 
they had wheeled into line and were Iniarinj; down on the enemy 
obliquely across his front, so that six successive lines were avail- 
able to ride down all resistance. The lirst two lines increa.sed 
tiieir squadron intervals, and oi)ened their files to about half a 
horse's length, and then, at about r>00 yards from the enemy, the 
gftllop was sounded. The outer sections of the French endt*avoured 
to wheel up to meet them, but a last salvo from tln' two flank bat- 
teries with shrapnel seemed to tear them away, and tht* next 
instant the cavali v w(*n.' on them. For a moment the line was a 
bit unsteadied, but its |Nace did ntit check. The French mse and 
firett after them, auij many fell, but the second line, 'iou yards in 
rear of the first, was on them, and then the third and fniirth. and 
now I understfKxI whv the (Serman cavalrv carrv lances. The 
fir*t line kept up il»* pace to the end, and then rallie*! beyond it 
and came back lhrou;:h them a;:ain : the tifth. UMt yet en;:a<^ed. 
trotttnl round and charged in frnm the front, and the sixth moved 
off up the hill to watch the flmks The confii>inn n«»w defietl 
d«*.«cription. the French firin;^' like Innati<*s in every dir«»linii, and 
the whole mass takin;; an uphill diiertiou. tbu'^ ina'^kint: the fire 
€if the FnMich jruns. whirh had Im-i-m in a' tinn wiiliin a f»*w minutes 
of the commenemM'nt ot our fire, and had n-plii-d plu< kily tn the 
puns on our **ide sjm»i jally re»««*rved to deal with tln-ni : but n«»w. 
in the confu'iion. nnr lanm** ^nt anioii;:^t them au'l suii •■•MJetl in 
destroying mo*ii tif the tiMm^*. It was ^ a.m. when the lir>t ;:un 
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fired, it was 8.20 when the cavalry charged, and since then, perhaps, 
twenty minutes more had elapsed — a whole Infantry Division bad 
been destroyed. But our position was by no means without cause 
for anxiety, nor could we hold the ground we had won : we knew 
French reinforcements were at hand, for we heard guns open on 
our cavalry beyond the hill, and these soon began falling back in 
disorder. 

What would we not have given for a brigade of Bersaglieri or 
of French Chasseurs — I thought of one I had seen last autumn 
that marched nine kilometi*es" in fortv-five minutes, and wished 
we Imd it with us now. 

Our leading companies were still a couple of miles away; 
heading more to the left, I moved along the ridge till I reached a 
point whence I could overlook what was going to happen. 

About two miles to the south-east I saw a French brigade with 
six batteries of artillery, moving forward, formed for attack in their 
conventional manner. The guns came into action to the eastward, 
and almost at the same moment the Prussian divisional batteries 
also unlimbered, but the French found their range firet, and so 
occupied the attention of the Germans that the infantry this time 
passed unscathed down the same sloi)e which, on the otln*r flank, 
had proved so disastrous to them. It was now evident, from the 
form of the ground, that the two infantries would butt up again:>t 
each other at about two hundred yards, and victory would pro- 
bably fall to the side which was quickest 'on the drop,' as the 
Americans say. Both sides were rapidly approaching one another, 
the Prussians still in line of company columns, the French in a 
dense line of skirmiHhei*s. Presently the former ' front formed 
line,' their drums began to beat, and the whole advanced in 
* parade march,' dressed as on the passing line. Suddenly, and 
simultaneously, the French line dropped to the gix>und, the Prus- 
sians halted and came to the ready ; for a moment they stood 
motionless. Then the French, finding, I suppose, that on the 
ground, they could not see, sprang to their feet, and that instant 
there was a glint of light along the line as the rifles came to the 
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present, and the next second the scythe of death swept over the 
French, and they fell in swathes. But the Prussians began to fall 
too, and the French supports were closer at hand, and fed the 
ti<^hting line more rapidly, but their fire was not equally in hand. 
I could hear the Prussian volleys and mark the course of each 
distinctly. For five minutes the struggle raged — the roar of mus- 
ketry was deafening; — but above it I a^ain caught the beat of the 
drum, and saw the second Prussian line advancing. When it was 
almost close on the first, the shrill whistles sounded, the fire 
partially ceosetl, and, headed by tlieir officers, the whole sprang 
forwani with a rush. Hut the French did ma give ; their reserves, 
tot». were dose at hand in conqmny columns: the fighting line 
rallieil on these, and all dashed forward togetlier. Hut no bayonet 
ent-ounter followed. Ik>th sides halted at about thirty {)aces, and 
again the magazine fin^ blazed out, telling on tlie French clumps 
much more rapidly than it did on tiie Pru.ssian line — for a single 
bullet pierced ten or a dozen bodie.s. Then jiresenlly the Fivnch 
m:L«ses l)e<*ame ragged towanls the rear — they bagged outwards 
like nocks, and began to move with increasing speed down the hill, 
and at this moment two s([uadrons of divisional cavalry, who had 
sHp[ieii out between the guns and the infantry, swept down f>n 
them from flank to flank. 

They pruUibly did not dt» much damage, but they separated 
ttie infantries — and a number of French batterii's now ap{>eaivd 
on the furtiier hill, and c(»m|N'lled the Prussians to fall back also. 

The artillery duel now began again — but lasted only a short 
time, for the French evidently only meant to break ofV the light. 
and as 8(X)n .is the wr^-k of the infantrv were in safety, the firing 
ceased, and the guns witlhlrew. 

The Germans wiTt* in no condition for immediate pursuit. 
Tliey had to wuit lor the remainder of the ruips to cIom* up, luiil 
to nillv the cavulrv. 

It was now aiM)Ut 1 1.:(0 — and to theea*itwanlon the hi>:h ^^rtiuml 
overlookim; the Ai^ne alxiut V(iu/i»r:H we could see the tIa.*)he.N nf 
a long line of gun>. ami in the plain lielow ilark mas.M-H«'f tnMip». 
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About four we moved forward, and about six bivouacked near 
a place called Dricourt, whence I write this. I learn that our 
scouts discovered a whole Corps moving down on our flank this 
morning from St Reiny, but about 10 A.M., hearing presumably of 
the result of the action at Vaux, they bent off southward, and are 
evidently now on our front. It appears the French Corps we 
fought to-day came on with one division deployed for action on its 
left, a brigade in echelon on the right. The corps artillery between 
the two and the remaining brigade in reserve Where the cavalry 
was we do not know. 

Another French corps was defeated about Vouziers. So we 
have the wreck of two Corps, and the whole of one for certain, in 
our front for to-morrow, for our outposts are in contact along the 
whole line. How many more we may find I cannot tell, but we 
are two days clear ahead of their calculated mobilisation, and these 
two days' fighting must have seriously deranged their plans. 

The men are rather sober ; they have seen death for the first 
time, and the slaughter caused by our new shells is most horrible 
to look at. Besides, only few of them were engaged in the actual 
fighting line, and the remainder do not yet know from experience 
the intensity of the passion for blood which seizes them wlien once 
they have taken active part in the slaying. 

It has been a wise measure to let the massed bands play 
to-night, and I have never experienced anything more moving 
than the sound of the last great hymn, sung by all the men, with 
which the * Zapfenstreich ' winds up. 



THE BATTLE OF MACHAULT. 

GREAT GERMAN VICTORY. 

(From our Spe^'icd Correspondent vrith the Cftrmani,) 

Drioourt, Afay 11. 

The gunners were moving long before daylight, and I went 
with them. Dawn was just breaking when we reached the 
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Aommit of the rolling ridge which marks our front, and we could 
still see signs of bivouac fires burnt low on another and almost 
parallel wave some 2000 to 3000 yards to our front. The bottom 
of the hollow is steeper and we cannot see into it, but they tell 
me our Infantry are down there. 

Our position faces N.N.W. by S.S.E., so again we shall have 
the sun at our backs. Some of our guns are entrenched, and I 
notice the inter\'als between them an> wider than usual, probably, 
aft before, to wani against the melinite shells. 

Of our strategic position all I know is that we have a Corps on 
either flank, and two within supporting distance — what the 2d 
Army is doing I don't know. 



Vol 7.IKIU4. 3/ay li. 

I was oblige<l to l>re<ik ofl* my dispatch abruptly, owing to the 
sadden development of events. I had just written tlie last line 
when the first gun went ofT abdut ten minutes before sunrise, and 
for an hour an incessant roar (»f artillery raged. The Freneh shot 
well, but the sun in their eyes gave them never a chane<». 

I had now time anil davli;:ht enou'^h to louk round. Our 
troops were all carefully under cover at least 2000 yards to the 
rear, mostlv in rendezvous formations, waiting;. Of the enemv I 
couM only see his guns, and when the sun ntse hi;;h enou<{h, one 
cunM distinctly make out tlie line of an entr«'nrhinent just at the 
break of the long slo|>e into the hollow. Kven then 1 mi^ht not 
have noticetl it but for the indiserHiiMi of its oeeupants, who 
would keep moving alM»ut. It may have Iktu alNuit six oVIock 
when I saw, «iut of tlie hollows away to tlie rear, three gn*at 
columns ri.sc* up. whicli proved to l»e six batteries of Artillt-ry each. 
Tliey tn>ttod forward, forming: line \k\ the front, and tlitii 1 n»al- 
iM««l that I WHS at len;:th about to s«m* a real Xa|Hilroiiic kittle, tlie 
blow to pierce the ceiitn* or fail. 

Nearing the outer e<lge of the zone, when- the splinters of 
bunting shells meant for us liegan to l>e dangerous, the gallop was 
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wundeil, aod the wliulu uijfliteeii batteries dashed forward in 
sajjerb form, (Jm- jjitos iiicrenawl their fire to the utmost ex- 




tirmitj-, shroiuliiif- tin; ciiciiiv's fnnit in llie smoke of their ahclU. 
niid then ei^a^ied fur u few iiiuiiieiils im the new arrivuls jKi^vd 
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c}in)u«:li tilt* iiilervuls, resinning it again as soon as they were 
cliur. and maintaining it at this extreme rate till it was seen that 
the iitlivrs had unlimbereil and were ready to take their part in 
tiitr actitin at a range of alMuit IftOO yards. This nidve hix)Ught 
th«*ni. however, to within 1000 vards of tlie eneinv's advanced 
Infantry, and we saw many drop ; but our own advanced posts 
hjLil Wen nMnforced hy small driblet^), too insigniticant to attract 
tb«* en«Mny's artillery fin*, and these with the aid of a few guns 
chat eiiuld now Ih* spared soon took tin* (*dg(' ofl* tin* French 
Infantry tire. 

In fifteen minutes or less, the efhTt of these eighteen fresh 
Laiteries was plaiidy apparent ; to stay where they were meant 
fur the French gunners annihilation, and that was niit their busi- 
De«s, and presently we saw tlieir teams conn* up by alternatt* 
batteries. In the crowd of men and hor>es thus a>sem1)led our 
»heHs niaile terrilde haviM-, ami pritbably not one-third of the guns 
were succe^ssfully withdrawn. Then the whuli* power of our 
sixty batteries w;ts turned on the Infantry, auii wi* hail the 
' tiefender's dilemma ' befun; us. He could not niire \\\^ Infantrv 
op the sIo]ie. for that mi-aut Itei^jmiing the aetion with a retreat ; 
And he ctHiM not 1imv«* th«'m tiierc unsu]>poited, for that wouM 
mean aiinihdation ; his unly chanee was to niovi* troops duwn tb«' 
ftIo|>e to reinforce them — iind pr«>< ntly wc -^aw ihem rtunin;:. 
Then a repetition of ye.*)teiii.i\ '^ >laii;.:liii-r I't'L:.iii 

Had we known for et*rtain what was gi>iii;j «iii mit nf our >ighl. 
we might have Infeu rontent to ht tin* foe lilfi-.i hiiu^rlt tn dfath 
ill these fruitless eflnrts ; but we did Uiit. we (^uld "iilv uuf><« that 
be would Ik* moving fiirwanl lii> riinlitM < utiiit^ ••( all anus wiili 
all tuute, and our game uas to rru^h what \\a> l't-f<i|i' u-^ as 
quickly as might U*. 

Our Infantry wcri' now rap:<iiy itiiuinu up. tin- two divi^mn^ 
side by .nitle, the brii:.i<ifM \t\ • ai li in lite ^aiiH* enitr, \\ ilii tiicir 
regiments eai-li one lii-liind tlii' «';iitr. Tie* Ii-.i^iiiiL: it'i^inn ht b.iii 
t»i> battalions in tii-^t hn>' and *a\*' in >uppi'it. ai.<i tlie turi ni"Si 
i>alUilioni, iMih tuii < onipana-s in lionl and Iwn Uliind, in rt»m- 
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pany column. As the troops approached our guns they formed 
line and came forward, their drums beating, with the strictest 
possible discipline, for the bullets were flying in showers overhead, 
and men were constantly dropping. 

The lines went down the slope with about 500 paces between 
them, and as the leading one reached the advanced posts, the latter 
rose, and, with a cheer, dashed down into the hollow, where they 
found shelter for a moment in the dead angle at the foot of the 
slopa Our gunners now turned their fire on the Infantry trench 
for a few moments with high explosive shells, and then the whole 
crowd of men in the hollow rose and rushed it at the point of the 
bayonet, clearing it in a moment and pursuing beyond. Then 
came the turn of the French, and gallantly they availed them- 
selves of it. Our rapid advance had masked our guns, the French 
falling back before it had been taken up by their supports, and 
now having only Infantry to deal with, the whole of them turned 
and came on again. 

It did not coiiiC to cold steel, however, for again both sides 
stopped and blazed into each other with magazine fire and 
astounding inaccuracy. The air above our heads seemed alive 
with bullets — but our reserves were coming up under cover, and 
those of the French moving down hill caught many of the missiles 
that flew too high. Soon, perhaps in five minutes, the whole body, 
both assailants and defenders, be^an to move slowly up the hill, 
the movement never ceasing till our Infantry reached the top. 
Our Horse Artillery, followed by our Divisional Cavalry, galloped 
forward in support. What happened for the next few minutes I 
am unable to state from observation, for I, too, was moving across 
tiie valley, and looking for a reasonably secure spot from which to 
see further. I found one at the junction between two French 
Corps, where a copse came right up to the edge of their line — both 
Corps being hotly enij;aged in front had wheeled inwards a little 
towards the centre, and there wai? a gap of some 500 yards, and 
not a soul on the look-out. From here I could take in the whole 
situation. To the south-eastward guns flashing and heavy masses 
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of troops showed the battle extended for miles beyond the left of 
our corpsi, and south-west of us I saw at least thirty French 
latteries in line along a low crest that ran about parallel to the 
rid;:e we had now reached, whilst up tlie slope towards us, but 
from our left front, a whole French Division of Infantry was 
moving towards their comrades on the hill already hardly pressed, 
from whom they were yet about one thousand yanis distant. 

Tlieir guns were still silent, for their Infantry masked their 
view, and it was fortunate for our battalious that they were so, 
fi»r the fight for the moment was stationary, and we were only just 
hohling our own. 

Fi»r some moments ii cuntinut'd so, and tlu* cfliH-t to the 
»{iectator was very curious. Thr air was ao tilled with the roar of 
musketry titat it seenuMi to come from nowhere in particular. 
Thvn- was notliin*;, in the absence of all smoke, to ctninect it witli 
l\\*'^' two lon;^' lines of men. who.^e rifles spa.smodiriilly I'ose and 
fell. Along the front of the French, owin<;, I suppose, t(» the 
Angle at which I .saw them, a row of little blue sparks scintillated 
like the spark discharg*- from an electric brush, and over both 
then; lay a blue, grey mist which ^^ave a curious uiira;;e effect t«» 
the whole. The shootini: must have been vile on both sides, for 
aci'onling to practice-gn»und n-^ults, thirty .seconds .should have 
8Ultice«I for mutual exterminatii»n ; but. though men fdl fast, the 
net result apiieared wonderfully >mall. 

Tliis may have IaLste<l ^*n\\v. three niinut*s, but il was im]M)s- 
lihle to k(»ep the run of the time, and then above the ix>ll of the 
musketry I caught the lM*at of the drums. an<l a reinfoiving line. 
closed and in p(*rfect onler, came over the bruw to our as.si.>itance. 
The sight of the.st* closed liiK'S was i>Mou;:h tor iMjth .>ide.s ; the 
French gave way. and <»ur fighting line da^bi'd forward. \\v\X only 
for s^mie 300 yanls or so, for again FnMich reinfun'ements brought 
the movement to a check. And now tin- French Artillery o{N*ned 
fire on our following lin«*s. an<l we lia<i a ta^te ot what it means ti> 
come down hill in the s\vei*p of shrapnel. 

Our gunners u«'re. howrver. ipiickly on the s|iot. They had 
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been waiting behind till room was made for them, but till they 
picked up the range our losses were terrible, and I think that that 
following line must have lost a larger percentage than any other 
troops this day. 

The French fighting line was now sagging to the rear, and 
their last reinforcement — a still intact division — was yet sonic 
500 yards away from them, when I noticed a couple of cavalry 
officers pass close to where I stood in the copse, take in the whole 
scene at a glance, and gallop away. 

I knew then what was coming ; it would be the death stroke 
if given in time, before the fresh French Infantry had actually 
joined the fighting line. These were now not 300 yards away 
from their comrades when the first squadron passed me galloping 
straight down the hill in column of troops. The first squadron no 
sooner had its last troop clear of our Infantry front, than it 
wheeled into line, and went right at the flank of the French, who 
attempted to fall back to meet it, but gave way at the last moment 
and ran right back on the reinforcements, and pell-mell fugitives 
and pursuers crashed right into the angle of these fresh troops. 
The second squadron followed, then a third and fourth. The con- 
fusion became indescribable, and now by the same track an 
endless succession of squadrons began to emerge, for the first 
arrivals had been only the Divisional regiment, and two whole 
fresh Cavalry Divisions were now to follow. On the French side, 
too, a Cavalry Division appeared coming out through the line of 
guns in line of squadron columns, and a cavalrj' duel was now 
imminent. 

There was not much time on our side to prepare for it. The 
first regiment of the leading Division joined in the charge on the 
Infantry, but that blow sufficed, and the whole mass began to 
break up and fall to the rear with increasing velocity. Tlie 
remaining squadrons, as they arrived, formed line to the front, 
and awaited the arrival of their fellows. 

As soon as the 1st Division had completed its formation, it 
trotted forward to meet the enemy, who were now only some 800 
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rmrds distant. Ik)th sides were suffering from Artillery fire, and 
there was no room for manwuvre. The p^lop and charge were 
toonded simultaneously, and the shock took place all along the 
front : but the Gennan files were not closed as well as on fonner 
occasions, and the two lines fairly threaded each other, then 
wheeled about by troops, and went for one another again. Then 
a closed, locked, milie arose, and the fight became stationary. 
But our 2d Division was now rapidly arriving, and its leading 
brigade delivered w shock which set the mass in motion towards 
the French «;uns. Then another brigade was sent in, and this 
fairlv started it on the run, and in a few seconds the whole con- 
fused mob of over 6000 horsemen was flying in wild confusion right 
down on and over the gunners, who again tried to limber up, but 
were again too late. 

The liattle was over, the Frencli line piercetl, their last closed 
reser^'e^ broken, and we liad a brigade of Cavalrv and nia.sses of 
Infantry, who had not yet pulled a trigger, in hand. 

I lofikeil at my watch, it was just 8 a.m., niid I turned and 
rode for the nearest win». Crossing tlie ground over which we 
had mnie, I was able to notice that our tw(» divisions had iKith 
still a regiment in hand, and cif the following (*orp8 only the 
Corps Artilleiy had U-en engaged, so we wen» in a tuple strength 
for the pursuit. 

THE I.I'^.'iON OK IHK FKJHT. 

What the effect of tliis vietorv will be nn the course of the 
war it is loo soon to prophesy. It may very well pmve deei<*ive, 
for we have now <lriven a wedge right in between tin* Freneh 
Aniii<*i<, Udiind their <'a.stern and northern «lcf*'nre*<. and stantl 
with five (. orjis on either face of the wedge, with three mon» in 
between ready to move to the >up]N»rt of either. Tin* Fi«'nch 
must either move a^'aiiiMt us bv lateral mads mnl niilwavs, in 
fihicii case we can alwavs nieti them on a bri»ad»T fn>nt, (»r 
attempt to concentrate far away to the southwanl. antl in any case 
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our strength is morally more than doubled by our successes. The 
Germans took the field with no overweening opinion of them- 
selves. They are a modest people, as a whole, given to pessimism 
about themselves, and ready to believe the overdone reports as to 
the regeneration of their hereditary enemy that reached them 
through the public Press. The French, on the other hand, had 
again learnt to believe in themselves ; their journalists, who were 
not going to do the fighting, had lauded them to the skies, while the 
nation and rank and file had believed all they were told, even if 
the experienced soldiers had not They have fought with the 
greatest gallantry, but for the second time it has been their want 
of thorou<;hness that has ruined them. In each arm and everv 
branch they were just a little behind their adversaries. They lost 
two clear days in mobilisation, and hence were strategically 
unready when the blow fell. Their Cavalry was brave, but not a 
match for the Germans in mobility, and consequently was beatea. 
The defeat of the Cavalry led the Infantry to blunder into a trap 
where no human courage could avail them, and this again entailed 
a concentration backward, with the obligation of standing on the 
defensive to await the arrival of a reinforcing Corps which came 
just too late; and the consequences we have seen in to-day's fighL 
I do not believe the Germans have lost very heavily, though 
isolated bodies may certainly have done so. But the three arms 
played into eacli other's hands so perfectly, and the arrival of the 
supports was so well timed, that none were ever called on for 
exertions beyond their strength. Such tactical handling has never 
been seen since Napoleon's days. But there is this difference to 
note, that this time the troops have handled themselves instead of 
being handled by the General. 

It is too early yet for a list of casualties to have been made 
out, but at the last moment I learn that our Cavalry yesterday 
lost 20 per cent, of their strength. 
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THE WAR IX THE FAR EAST— THE CAITURE OF 

VLADIVOSTOCK. 

PETAIUS OK THK KNGACEMKNT. 

A coKREsi'ONDHNT at Hong-Kon«r tflo«:mi»hs nnder Ante July 
18ih as follows: — 

Evm* one i.s ciiga<{uil in iliscussin<,' what wt* sliall do ^ith 
East4Tn Silxfria, now that we liavr* f^'ot it. The fall of Vladivostuck 
was 641 sin Men , and si» apparently easy of accomplish nient, that it 
almost 8eenis as if the Admiral, Sir Frederick liichardH, and 
General I'mrker are likely to lose the credit of the success wliidi 
ihev thenist'Ives achit^ved. 

It is known that the Isl r>altaIion Leiii^ter li<'^im<'nt, tu^^ether 
with the l.st P>attalii>n of the Ith (So(»rkh:is. the *Jlst r>onihay 
Rifle<, another iStimhav rei^iuient, and two haltt-ries nf Arlillerv, 
were ilispAtched tr> Hon<.'-Kon;4 from Intlia at the vtnv liej^innin;.^ 
of ihr tr»»uhlf<. auil tliat thev w«-r«' juini'd there l»v inOo of iht* 
finest n»fn »'Vi*r sim-ii from Au'^trali.i. with ili«*tinrt ordrrs to ihe 
Admiral and thf ( M*ni'ral at IT'iiL'-K'thL: (wlio was ;^ivcn the 
military c'imnian<U t«i opiT.ili' aui.iiu-* VlaiJivo-^iink. 

Th»» L'fi'i'f'i' and .]f* rriff-f/ Wfp- iii-^tantlv ^*'nt to thf n«»itli tn 
recTHinoitre, whih* lh»* n-maind'-r i-f thi* -^piadnMi wa^* hiou;;lit to 
Hon;:-Kon*'. it Immiil; unih*r>li"id that (iMiM'i.<4 would he detacheil 
from tht; Eii"*! Indian and Au^tr.ili.in -» iM-:!-* tn '^uard SinL'ap'»i«- 
and the Straits. 

Exr»'pt two >hip^ whi«h <l.iiiirtl pp't«"ii«»n in tie* n»'Utral 
water*^ (*f Japan, it ^^a'« kn'iwn that all tii<* l!i:-««i.in <<{itadiiin lia^l 
retinal to Vladivii^turk. Tch-jratn^ i..id iiirtlirr int'"inH'd the 
Adniiral that f«»ur -h.p* tr«>m thf P.u iJ-c -• i*ion had hffii ord'pd 
lo Y«»k<dianja U* w.dt hi- I'l'Ifr-i. 

It WiL"* fri'^htful \\«»rk i:«!iini: thf i:»ci'*-ary .nm.iini'nl* an«l 
store-* on iMjard tlsf tran-p«iiT'i, lii»ni ili*- m''M-- h'.i* prfxailm.: ; 
but tliere was mu<*h h-- -ifkhf--^ than miL^Iit lia\f l-i-fii supp'**-*!, 
the new tro^tps hein;.: rHimily houseil on hoard the steamers which 

N 
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were to take them north, and kept employed, except daring the 
greatest heat, in assisting in all the work of preparing and loading 
the transports. In rather over five weeks everything was finished, 
and the Archer and Swift being left to guard Hong-Kong in the 
event of any stray Eussian cruiser appearing, the remaining thirteen 
ships of the squadron, headed by the Admiral in the Imperieuse, 
who had the General with him, and convoying fifteen or sixteen 
transport, store, and collier steamers, sailed for Vladivostock. 

The harbour of Vladivostock is one of the finest in the world. 
It lies east and west, and is about two miles long in those directions, 
whije it is about half a mile wide from north to south. All over 
this fine space there is a clear depth of from five to nine fathoms 
— precisely that of greatest convenience for an anchorage. The 
town is situated at the north-west angle of the harbour, and the 
latter is everywhere overlooked by high ground, but especially 
from the south. The immediate entrance to the harbour is bv a 
passage a mile and a half long and three-quarters of a mile wide, 
lying about N.N.E. and S.S.W., and opening into the west part of 
the inner harbour. This passage is formed by a peninsula not 
more than half a mile wide at any part, and more than three miles 
long. It is generally high ground, rising in parts to 300 feet. 
The entrance to Vladivostock is wholly covered by the large 
island of Kazakavitch, which measures five or six miles either 
way, and contains in itself the very fine and extended harl)our of 
Novik Bay. The strait between this island and the maiuhmtl, 
which must be cnterotl to pass into Vladivostock Harbour, narrows 
gradually, but with much indentation and many anchorages, to 
the west entrance, formed between the Shkota Peninsula l>efore 
described, and the island. At this point it is only about one- 
third of a mile wide, and the north shore is the end of a verv 
narrow, sandy spit, about a third of a mile long. 

It was known that fi)r years past the Russians had lyeen erect- 
ing batteries and placing mines to guard the approaches to their 
harbour, and were there no other way of advancing to attack but 
by sea, up the channel and into the harbour, no place is so easily 
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defended. But t^ it turued out, and is now recognised, no place 
is more difficult to defend when attacked in the proper way. It 
is near the end of a peninsula itself, and troops landed from 
anchora^'i'.s at the heads of the two bays which form the pciiinstila, 
ain ea^nilv isiJate and cut the town off from the mainlami. and ho 
take it in the rear. 

It w:ls at first thou<j:ht timt our expedition would follow this 
plan i>f attack, hut the rendezvous made hy signal immediately on 
leaving; IIon;;-Konj:, namely, Xovik l>ay, set that (question at rest. 

It look the fleet ten davs to reach Novik Hav, hut, off 
Knr'iakov Island, it was joined hy the Mi1i>iminit\ Ihrnhm-, 
Cfat/nffunt and Ounut, {win th«» Pacific, and so made uj) to scven- 
t»-»*n sail in all. A few liours aft<*r, the Lmmhr and ^ffrntr^/ 
rej«»in»'»|, n-pnrtin;: that there was a small j:arrison — {MTiiaps ir)(> 
nu'U — <Krupyin«; the two hatteries covering the entnincc to Novik 
Ii.iy, ami prnbahly protecting; a mine field, hut no other batteries 
«»r t:.irris<»ns were known t<» be on the island. Th(» ships had lK*en 
lwii;»' ehased by four shij»s cnmini; ciut t»f Vladivosttwk, but in 
olx'ilienc** to onlers had not attem]»ted tn brin;^' them to action, 
and tiad easilv out-st«*amed them each time. 

Th«* whi»le .si|uadrnii now lay-to ntV tli«* entrance to the bay, 
whde ."ion iiifii of the Sutherland Iliuhlinidcr^ were lauded MHith 
of the entrance with «iir»*ctioii< to capture tin* southern battery. 
as.Hi'^letl bv the fire t»f tin* L'tnut'i' and Mniuni, anil to turn the 

m 

;:uns on the northern battfiv, al-o a^"*i-t«il bv tin* sbii»'*. 

This turned i»ut to bi» a vt-rv •^mall aflair. Tlic liu^^^^ians taken 
in DMr and en;.:a'4e«l in fp'Ut. fli-d into the forest lon;^' lH*f«»rr i'ur 
tnKips ebised ; an«l the n«»rlb»ru batt«ry. s* «iiiu' what had hajijiened, 
fired one or two >\\n\^ fniin tie* vt-ry l:.;ht ;_:uns whirh thf batlii\ 
i-ontaini'd, spik«'d tle-m. and r»-tirfil. Tie* tables to \\\*' mincn 
wt-n* di>ci»vrrcd and mt. and within fnur le^ir-* atirrwai»i- tt;i» 
wh"le armament wa^ "^al'i-lv anc!iori'«l in No\ik l*av. 

Thf next two ilay^ wm* mtiiidy iTciij.i»«i in tilling upwjih 
coal fri>m two cidlirr-i. and s'ltlini: thf final airanL'«-neiit'i fnr 
attack. The Atlmiral iiim-ielf. lakin;: tlie <ienenil \Mth him, 
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hoisted his flag in the Alacriiyy and ran up the west shore of the 
Shkota Peninsula, drawing the fire of a small battery at its south 
end, and of one or two heavier ones at the back of the town. 

On the third day, all was astir at daylight. Most of the boats 
of the squadron were alongside the transports, and troops to the 
number of nearly 3000 were crowded into them, besides the field- 
pieces of the ships, and their crews. The steam launches and 
pinnaces soon took lines of these loaded boats in tow, and steamed 
out of the bay, whence five or six of the war shijis had preceded 
them. In a very few minutes these latter were engaging the little 
battery on the end of Cape Tokarofski, as the low sandy spit is 
called, which made but a very feeble reply, and soon hoisted a 
white flag. There were only twenty men in it, and three small 
guns, so that resistance would have been hopeless. It was ascer- 
tained to be the mine station for a line of mines across the Strait 

Tlie plan of attack was now cleverly developinl. The landing 
was effected all along the west shore of the Slikota Peninsula. 
and in spite of the rough scrub with which it is covered, the 
seamen dragged the field-pieces along the shore to the north. No 
resistance was oflered ; it was impossible to offer any under the 
guns of the ships, and by noon tlic whole body were haltcil for 
dinner. 

There is a valloy about halt-way along the {>eninsula lying 
about X.E. and S.AV., opening on to the harbour at the northern 
end, and on to the sea at the southern end. It was suppose*! that 
resistance would bo encountered here, tliough it was not intemUtl 
to marcli through it, but to adhere to the shore and the cover of 
the ships until the town could be turned. 

Accordindv, afti*r dinner the advanced u'nard had no s(X>ner 
opened this valley than it was met by a heavy rille and gun fire 
from a strong detachment posted and entrenched across the head 
of it. r»ut the General was not to be caught napping. He had 
sent four field-pieces up the hill on his right, which fnnn its brow 
])oured a wholly unexpected and murderous fire down upon the 
Russians. This they did not stand for ten minutes, and our 
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iiMr-'ii wi'iit 'III. T)iL-ii till- lielil-iiioc<-3 011 tliis licj;^lit roiiiiil tliuiii- 
.-.•Iv - liV.-rlMiikiii'^ tli>' liiU'lHjur, ami at oiit-e tiiniGil llii'ir atti'iiti'Ui 
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At this time the ships, ten or twelve of them, spread them- 
selves in a long line ahead of the advancing column, and searched 
every foot of ground, which could be easily done as it was 
generally low. 

There were seveml batteries discovered facing seaward, which 
the ships engaged. The Russians stuck to their guns most man- 
fully, and some of our ships suffered very heavily, but none of 
the batteries had any efficient rear defences, and as the gunners 
caught sight of the head of our column advancing by the shore, 
they invariably abandoned their works and retired to the north- 
ward, along the road that leads round that part of the harbour. 

Fearing an attempt might be made to dislodge the field-pieces 
on the lieight, a wing of the Gooikhas was sent up to reinforce 
them, and it was quite a sight to see these little fellows swarming 
up like so many ants. 

And now the signallers with the field-pieces got to the highest 
point of ground, and very soon telegraphed to the Admiral that 
the ships might shell the liussian troops by firing on the signal 
station, which the troops 8urroun<led. Some of the ships could 
see the station, and in obedience to signal from the Admiral be^an 
to shell it. Tiie signallers directed the fire from the ships, sn 
that, without seeing the object, it was immensely destructive, and 
ultimately forced the Ktissians to retreat. 

This being again communicated to the ships and to the 
landing party now mustering in strength at the back (»f the 
town, a general advance was made, before which the Ilussians 
fell back, and ultiniatelv sent in a ilat; of truce with terms of 
surrender. 

Our loss was verv small; only one ollicer of the IJombav 
Regiment, and \'l men killed; ;") ollicers and 134 men wountled. 
Nor was the Russian loss much greater, being estimaletl at 67 
killeil and l^03 W(»un<led. It was the skill of the attack in turn- 
ing the Russian defences, and the immense use that was made of 
the fire from the ships, which produced a result astonishing tc» 
those who had not inquireil into its causes. 
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EVENTS IN THE EAST OF EUKOPE. 

THE BKLEAGUEKEI) GAKUISON IN VAUNA. 

LoNi>4>!(, Jnnt 11. 

The course of events in the lilack Soa, since our fleet for the 
time evacuated it, ha.H I>een as follows: — It appears tliat as soon 
as the liUssian Fleet was driven off the sea into liarbour, imme- 
diate ste|m were taki*n by the Russian authorities to witlidraw the 
trrpop"* wliich hail b<fen gathered for th(» i)uri>ose of reinforcinjj the 
troops already lande^l in lUil^^aria. Tnahle to ]iass by sea they 
were ustdi'ss for that puri^se; and it was hoped, if they were sent 
off at once to reinforce the arniii'S opposing Austria, that a suc- 
ces«ful action at^ainst that Tower mi;:ht enabh* the victorious 
army, co-ojwratinj^ with the army already in Ihihjaria, tt) make 
the passage throut^h liouniania by land and, at least, ensure the 
aafeTy of tlit» expeditionary force in Ihil^raria. IVrhaj'S it mijjht 
lie {Kissibh? in that ca«<e to secure the objn-t. tlear to the heart of 
the r/;ir. of so streii'-itlitMiinu' that expftljiionary furee as to enable 
it to rnish the Ihih^'arian Army. Tin* deejH-nt anxiety iirovaih'd 
in Hussia as to the fate of thost* troops. sonii*what rashly eoni- 
mitted to the sea expeiliiton. no suttieient ailowanet* having l>een 
made for the proiiipt ai-tiou of tip* Kn'^di>h Fh't't. 

It was some time U^foie t)i<* Ktissian Flfi't. wliii'h hati retired 
to S'ba>to|Hd, discovered that the Fje^dish Fl«-et hatl aetually 
evacuat4-d the Hlack Sea. Si^ ^Ii'oru-" Tivon had h-ft stinie 
cniis»'rs as lon;^ as |Mi-^^ililr to di^Liui^i' thi* niov«Miifnt. When 
thes€* aUo disapiK'arnl. a fi'ar w:i-< futerlained that this was a 
mere ruse to draw tin* K(i*«^ian Fl«'t*t away fr»»ni Si-ba-topol in 
onler to rrush it in ih** oprii ><-a. Wi* p-jn't t'» •- ly that it was 
thron;:h the t«*h**jr4iplii«' di'-patilii- !•» tie* Kiejli^h n'M^p-ip'-r^ 
th.it, by vari«>u> intiin*<"t <hann«I-. tin* n«'W*i tir^t rfaihid tin- 
ICussjau (loverument tliat Trebi/jin«l<' ha«l b*eit exaruatt'd ami. 
Bul«e4uenily. that the Knu'Iisli Fh-et hail pa^M-d into the Mi-iliter- 
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rauean. It was, however, not till Sir George Tryon bad actually 
reached Malta that they were fully aware that the Black Sea had 
been evacuated. Then it was, after a day of hesitation as to the 
best course to be pursued, decided to establish touch with the 
Kussian Army in Bulgaria, all comuiunication with which had 
been cut for some time. As, however, that army — not with- 
out difficulty — had maintained its telegraphic communication 
with the sea, this was effected soon after the cruisers had reached 
the coast, in the neighbourhood of Varna. 

It was then ascertained that the Bulgarian force in Varna 
itself was still holding out; and that the Kussian Army, reduced to 
about 35,000 men by the force left to guard the lines to the sea, 
by the covering force at Varna and Shumla, and by sickness, had 
been able to effect very little. It had at first advanced inland as far 
as Tirnovo, where it remained in an entrenched camp, waiting for 
information. It was believed that the Austrian force in Servia had 
been too much reduced to be able to advance, and that the 
Bulgarian troops were fully occupied in Macedonia. Had the 
force landed been carried up to the figure that was intended, an 
immediate advance on Sofia would have been attempted. As the 
case stood, however, General Karauoff did not feel himself strong 
enough for this, and as now his only hope was to have the way 
through Koumania opened, he had turned northwards, having sent 
messengers through to communiciUe by land with liussiiu He 
had, however, found it impossible to effect the passage of the 
Danube up to the moment when he received the joyful telegram 
announcing that, in consequence of the departure of the English 
Fleet, it was possible either to withdraw him by sea in safety, or 
to reinforce him. As there seemed every prospect that a great 
success might yet be achieved, if the force originally intended 
could now be landed in Bulgaria, the cruiser carried back pro- 
posals to that effect. Meanwhile, however, much time had been 
lost. The greater part of the llussian troops had been sent inland 
by train from the sea-board. Though they were at once re- 
embarked on all available lines, very little had been done more 
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than preparing for enil»arkation at Odessa, Sebastopol, and other 
port9, when the news of tlie Battle of Sardinia created a sudden 
alanu that the Hlack Sea would not long be a safe place for 
RuHsian ships. For the next ten days tremendous efforts were 
made to hurry the eniliarkation of the troops, but by the end of 
that time news reached the Kussians that large numbers of English 
cruisers liad already appeared in the IMack Sea. 



AliKIVAL OF KIJITISH TKOOPS IX THE 
SEA OF MAKMOUA. 

U)IM) WdUSKLKY in CONSTANTINopLK. 

Xkws of tlu* di;*i»at('h of the reinforcements to the Mediter- 
ranean Fh'et, iinuDunrtMl by our naval corres}M>ndent a fortnight 
ago, had reached tht* Russian (lovernnient, unfortunately again 
thntugh the enteri»iiM» of s»»me Knglisii ('orn*s]Nmdcnts, wlnwe 
infi»rmiition was tflt'i^raplied vid Nrw York, and tht^nce by a route 
not as yet (.-Irarly trai-i'd t«i snmt* Kussjaii agents, wh(» managed to 
get it to thfir (ffovtMnnicnt viTy rapidly. It was then?fore taken 
for granted tliai the rniiscrs wouM lie proni]>tly followed by such 
flhipH as Admiral Trvou could s|iare. WIkmi then the first of 
Adminil Markham's linc-of battle ships ap]K'are«), the Hussian 
Fleet, afraid of Ix-iiii: raiii«ht whilAt involved in assisting in the 
trans|Hirt of the trotips and sti»n*H to Varna, onci; more retired, 
part to Oilessa, and p.irt to S(*basto|Hil. Our <»wn cruisers im- 
mediately re-occupifti the littoral of Ihilgaria near Varna. They 
were successful in capturing om* of tlit* trans|K>rts that was 
attempting to escape. Wu liavr b^cn favounMl with tliest* i»ar- 
ticulars, which have Imm'U gathered from tlie prisoners captured on 
this tr.ins{Mirt. As far as can be lUS^xTtainiMl the reinforcements 
landed on this occ^ision have, in rr»nHe(|uence of the delays re- 
conled, not e.xeeedid 15,000 or JU.OOO men. Nearly all of them 
are rei^orted to have* marched to join General Karanofl*. who is 
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supposed to be between the Danul)c and Tirnova, at which point 
he is expected to effect his junction with the reinforcements. 

The greatest alarm exists at Sofia. The Bulgarian troops are still 
much involved in the Macetlonian cani{>aign, and, though as many 
as possible have been recalled for the defence of the capital, it 
was feared that, witli the sea open, the Kussians would be able to 
pour in irresistible nunil>e)-3. Ami, though that danger is now 
over, if General Karanoif has once more under his liands an effec- 
tive fiirce of 60,000 men, or nearly so. it is believed that he may 
jet make a lx)ld dash for tlie capital. The moment the news of 
the Dattlw of Sardinia reached Spain, Sir Evelyn Wooil's troops, — 
which liad Inten held in readiness to sail at two hours' notice from 
Cadiz and (fibndtar, — passed eastwanls. The news reache<l Alex- 
andria and Cvprus on the same duv. Kmbarkation was V(TV 
rapid at Alexandria. Tlie garri.son there had l»een largely rein- 
forctnl in onh-r to facilitate embarkation, in consequence of the 
diflirulties of kt'cpiu'^ a lar;:e fleet of tmns|H)rts for a long time in 
the ojien roa^^^tead at Famagousta. The whole iA the Army of 
Occu{»ation will be lemiMnarily employed on the Kjistern cxikmH- 
tion. Sir F^rancis <ti'enfell has announced his cuntidence that he 
will be able, for tli*- time the war lasts, to ensure the safety of 
Egypt, provided tliat. shnuld any serious moveuK'nt U* tlin*atened 
by the Mahdi. he i^ suppurtrd by a e«'ititin numlMT of nativt* 
troiiiH fn>m Iniia. This ha** bt-en i»n»vi«l»il ft»r. Within twenty- 
four hours t**n thousmil tr<Hi]>s in all wi-n* ready t«i sail from 
AlexandriiL On tlir othrr han«l. progiens at t'yjiru** has In^en 
Uiueh slower. Th«* wiiiil wA Iia\ing Inm-h favourable for >ome 
days, a lar^e juirt of ih.* tran^^iHiris wiir olili-jiMl to |.ui to s^a ; 
anil when th** (*mb.iikatioii b*-j.in. thi* tlithriiltifN uf cmbatkin;^ 
were verv serious 

Evrry one in ilie i'-land i^ -iM.uiinv: «'Ver lli*' tut th.ii nM'.l.ini; 
lias Uf-n doiii* fii d'-Vflop tlie >p!*'n«iid oM haiiHiitr nf |-'.iuiau'<u>*ta 
<lurin<4 our iM-ru|>.itii»n. ll«»\vrvrr, tin* !ir>l of iln* iMii^|Hirt> win* 
reailv to sail in a ti.iv oi twn. A^ it was ni'tt'ssaiv tii awail 
the arrival of Admiral Maikbanrs Fb'et, or, at least, of the 
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cruisers, before passing out of the Sea of Marmora, the ships 
sailed as they were ready, and the rendezvous was formed after 
passing the Dardanelles. The first troopers to arrive in the Sea 
of Marmora were those from Alexandria. These were followed 
immediately by about 5000 men from Malta, who had been 
detained there when the alarm due to the French Declaration of 
War caused the check to the expedition. The garrison has, like 
that of Gibraltar, been reduced to a very low ebb, and will be 
made up by the Militia regiments, who have most patrioticaDy 
volunteered for service in the Mediterranean garrisons. A portion 
of the troopers from Cyprus followed ; but as soon as they had 
entered the Sea of Marmora, Admiral Markham*s battle-ships 
passed throu^^h. The cruisers sent on to protect the movement 
had already entered the Black Sea, and been followed by those 
from Admiral MarklianVs Fleet. 

Sir Evelvn Wood's force from Gibraltar and Cadiz, rather less 
than eight days from thence, arrived before nearly the whole of 
the force from Cyprus had come in. On the tenth day after the 
battle of Saixlinia — that is, on June 4, the fleet of transports, 
headed by Sir Evelyn Wood's troopers, began the entr}' into the 
Black Sea. At the moment we write, we hear that the whole of 
the transports carryiuL? all the troops, except the half Cor|>s 
originally detained in Enghuid, have been lost to sight from laud, 
sailing east. As soon (as was recorded in our issue of May 2Sth) 
as the seven battle-ships and cruisers from the Baltic were known 
to be on their way to England, the remaining half Corps was 
embarkeil from the home ports, and the entire fleet, with the 
troopera, reached Gibraltar about forty-eight hours after Sir Evelyn 
Wooil had sailed. The troopers have accordingly now entered the 
Sea of Marmora, and will, no doubt, follow the rest of the fleet. 

I^)rd Wolseley has been in Constantinople for some time. He 
was there in telegraphic communication with all the different 
bodies of troops and with England. He was more conveniently 
able to obtain fresh information from all quarters, and to be in 
communication with our Amlxissador and the Porte. He watched 
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from Dolma Baghtchd the magnificent sight of the passage of our 
fleet and troopera towards the Black Sea. Admiral ]klarkham 
embarked in the Ambassador's yacht, after a long conference with 
Lord Wolseley, and followed up his own fleet ; but we leani that 
just before the first troopers of the detachment from England 
began to pass the Dardanelles, the yacht returned, and Lord 
Wolseley embarked in it, leaving sealed orders for the detach- 
ment from England. We hear that Lord Wolseley talks much 
of the advantages of a campaign in Asia Minor, and that actually 
Trebizonde has again been occupied by an advanced detachment. 
Moukhtar Pacha, having been largely reinforced, is still holding 
his own very well on that side. Further than that we know as 
yet nothing of the nature of the future campaign. Another week 
will, however, no doubt throw much light on the subject. 



FEELING IX AUSTRALIA. 

PROPOSAL TO SEIZE NEW CALEDONIA. 
{From our Sj^rial Corres})ondentj Mr. David ChrUtU Murray.) 

Melbournk, JvHf 2. 

The A(/€ and the Arfjua of this day's date publish the results 
of several interviews. I wire you a synopsis of the ten newspaper 
columns which feed tlie curiosity of Australian readers. Ijord 
Hopetoun and Lord Jersey are essentially and quite naturally 
non-committal. Tiiey unite in declaring that, so far, the Colonial 
attitude and action have the full approval of the Home Govern- 
ment, but they both decline to lend countenance to the combined 
action of the Governments of Victoria and New South Wales. 
Mr. Justice Windeyer, of Sydney, and Mr. Justice Way, of 
Adelai<le, are at one in the opinion that, France and En^i;land 
being at open warfare, the Australian Fleet may at once be 
legitimately employed in operations against the enemy with- 
out leave obtained from the Home Government. 
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Sir Thomas M*llwraith exults in the prospect of the fulfilment 
of his life-loug dream. He, more than any other Colonial states- 
man, has been interested in the preservation of purely British in- 
fluence in the Southern Hemisphere, and he sees in the present 
Kun>|)ean conflict a certain promise that the blundering ineptitude 
of Lonl Derby and his successors will Ije finally rendered harmless. 
The fact that England is fighting shoulder to shoulder with (Germany 
will. Sir Thomas thinks, facilitate a friendly exchange by means 
of which the north-eastern |>ortion of New Guinea may Ik3 brought 
under the dominion of the British Crown. He insists, with some 
vehemence, on the undoubted fact, that if his own policy had not 
bet-n obstructed by the Home authorities, the northern waters of 
these .S€-as would have been given over to the undivided empire of 
Cfpat Britain, and he urges strongly the a<lvisability of seizing 
tlu* present moment to undo the blunders of the past. He 
approvc'i warmly of tiie com]»ined action of New South Wales 
and Victoria, and (h»clares tliat their j)rojM>sul to seize New 
Caleilonia is not merely stat<*smanlike and patriotic, but could 
hanlly have been avoided in the circumstances. 

In New South Wales Sir Henry Barkes an<l tlie Hon. Mr. Dibbs 
sink, for once, all jKirty dillerences, and the venerable Leader of tlie 
np|H»»ition supp<>rts the action of tlie < Government as warmly as 
if it had Ix'en tak<Mi at his own initiative. IIen\ in MeIlM)urne, the 
(lovernment and Opposition arr. in «|uite a.*) pronounretl a fashion, 
at one with each other. In j^hoit, out>ide the Governors, whose 
oflicial ]»osition contli-nins them to neutrality, there is not a dis- 
sentient voice to In* heart!. Nrw Caledonia has long U^en a thi-^rn 
in the Australian side. It is t»nlv Too mib's from the (*oa^t of 
Queensland, and tht* northern r<>Iuiiy and its ]ian'nt nei;^dibonr 
have long since tired of btinij ovtrrnn l»y i-M-aiM-d FnMK h ronvirts 
of the vilr.»it typi'. You, in Kni:l*irhl. ha\r little concepii.in i»f the 
resentment which is in^pn«d in the breitsts of the most loyal 
Australians by the supiniii'-^s and folly which allowe<l tli«* Home 
GuviTument to >it idlv bv whilst a French iK'ual .setih-mrni wjts 
established .^o near our chores. Australia complains, anti com- 
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plains with justice, that she has been treated from the first as a 
reservoir into which might be poured the most abominable drafT 
of English society. It was bad enough, and more than bad 
enough, to be compelled to receive the refuse of the Home 
Country. But when the escapes from New Caledonia began to 
be so numerous as to prove a decided nuisance, the indignation of 
the public was naturally aroused. Whatever you may think of us 
in England, we Australians are, at least, a j)atient and enduring 
people. We have made mild demonstrations in the way of 
departmental remonstrance, and have done nothing more. Had 
we been stronger than we are we sliould long since have made the 
presence of the French Government in New Caledonia a casus 
belli. 

The Mother Country is so indifferent to our aspirations and 
our needs, that she has never given hereelf the trouble to re- 
cognise the gravity of this special cause of complaint. At least 
300 cases of escape from New Caledonia to Australian shores are 
known and recorded. In the case of the 'exiles' we naturallv 
rejoice. We have given home and a glad welcome to that dis- 
tinguished artist, M. Henri, who was banished from his native 
France for his political opinions, and who has now achieved f«>r 
himself a perfectly unicjue position in Australian art. Tliere is, 
assuredly, not one man in the Australian Continent who would 
willingly have put an obstacle in the way of escape of M. Henri 
Kochefort. It is not men of this type to whose i»resence in our 
neighbourhood we object. But it is undeniable that the French 
criminals who now people New Caledonia, are men of the most 
abominable of all conceivable types. The grievance — the true 
grievance — is not merely that the French Government should 
have been allowed to delile our neighbourhood by the de^wrtation 
of these people, but that they should positively have determined 
to perpetuate the race. How many people in England are aware 
of the shameful and stupid fact that the French Goveniment, 
having massed its most awful male outcasts in New Caledonia, 
•deliberately sent out to them female convicts of the most 
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abandoned type in order that the men might marry and reprmhice 
their own likeness ? The mere incidental question of bigamy 
by grjvemment authority need scarcely be considered. Amongst 
the women sent out were parricides, simple murdresses, and 
creatures soileti by all the crimes of which nature is capable. 
One of the brides had nmrdered I)Oth her father and her mother, 
and another, on the outward voyage, threw her own baby out of a 
{)ort-hole. Tlie sires of the future French settlement were, of 
course, worthy of their partners, and one may fairly ask what 
could possibly l»e exjHicted of a race so founded. I have myself 
8{Mik('n with Englishmen upon this question, and have been met 
with a laugh, a shrug of the shoulders, and an allusion to an 
ancient proverb about a pot and kettle. It is undeniable that 
Hobnrt Tnwn and Hotany I>ay welcomed in their time a great 
deal of human evil, but it never came unalloyed, and an examina- 
tion of facts will teach any inquirer that a gcxwl fifty iK?r rent, of 
the so-called crimes for wliieh men and women were expatriated, 
wert* no more than th<» ebullitions of an impatient patriotism, or 
the esrai>ades of unguided youth. Ix»aving that aside, nobody 
pretentls that the Australian population of three and a half 
uiillions is seriouslv taint«M]. We are tn»ubled bv certain forms of 
rowdvism and brutalitv, anti we have a dangerous class rooted 
amongst us. That a great law-abiding population should be handi- 
cap[>etl in that way by the past ;irii«»n of the Mother Country was 
hard enough to l>ear in all conscience, but that England .•should 
have sat supint* whilst a fon-ign |M>wer doubled, trebletl, and 
quadrupled, the curse upon our iHirders is intolerable. 

We An«do-Saxons aie evervwhen* a loni:-.sunVring and rather 
stupid jUMiple. Australia hi'rs«-lf has In-en sonirwhat to blanit? for 
her own partial a('qtufs«'«'n«»» in this injtiNlire. an«l there an* va>t 
numliers of lit-r inliabitanl*^ who know liitb* and care le-ii alH.ut 
the questitni. The Au»*ti.ilian eitizrn who had sufTerfd Ironi the 
inmads of a gang of for«'ign desp«Tadoes has a syinpath«*tir intere.st 
in the matter, but h<' is only one in ten thoU'-and. and th** fa* t i<« 
that we have been far too tame. 

o 
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The distance between New Caledonia and Australia is, as I 
have said already, about 700 miles. That between the Sandwich 
Islands and the United States is about 2000 miles. But those 
islands are directly under American control, and the United States 
have always held that the presence of a foreign power there would 
have to be regarded as a menace. Just as she wanie<l away 
France from Mexico, she would now warn away any foreign 
intruder in the South Seas. It is easy to conceive that England 
herself might have been equally wise. The French treatment of 
the Canaques, whom they dispossessed when they took forcible 
possession of the island, has been wrong-headed in the extreme. 
They have had the absurdest panics about impossible native 
risings, and have sent out numberless expeditions to destroy the 
food supplies of the wretched natives. Things are quieter now. 
and the Canaques are effectively cowed. 

It was decided last night by telegraphic communication between 
the Premiers of Victoria and New South Wales, that the two 
leading Colonies should jointly invite Queensland, Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania to lend their authority 
for the immediate dispatch of the Austmlian s([uadron to Noumea. 
An intimation of the fact has been sent to the Hume Government, 
but no permission has been iisked. It is not in the least likely 
that England will interfere with us at such a moment, and on 
such a question, but even if she did, the ([Uestion is one so vitally 
affecting the destinies of Australia that we should be compelled to 
take the matter into our own hands. 



LOUD CHARLES SCOTT OBJECTS. 

There is a rumour abroad to the efllect that Admiral Lonl 
Charles Scott has put his veto on the dispatch of the fleet until 
such time as instructions can be received from England, but 
though this report has been angrily seized upon by the populace, 
no credence whatever appears to be attached to it in quarters 
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where the most trustworthy information niiglit natumlly be looked 
for. It has sen'ed, however, to enliven the city to a very 
remarkable extent, and the mere hint of opposition to the j)opular 
will ha5 create<l a widespread excitement, and has made it evident 
that the men of the colonies are bent on bavin*,' their own way. 
Collins Street and liourke Street are patrolled by vast bands, who 
^roiin loudly at the name of the Admiral and cheer the local 
leaders <»f public opinion. It is (juite a fortuitous occurrence that 
the various Iwxlies of Mtdbourne ca<lcls had arran<;ed to march 
with their bands throujjh the princi]>al streets this evening;, but 
the event has j^iven colour and stir to the nl fmnv entertainment 
provi«le<l by the jiopulace for their own <lelectation. Special 
♦^lition* of the evenin;j jiapers confirm tin* rumoured action of the 
A<iminil, and the exritement is «;rowiii«; to fever heat. Ij»rd 
< 'harh'S S<»ott's position is that the s«pi:idron of wliich he hoMs 
ri»niman<I is intended for defen>ive purjM»ses only, and cannot l»e 
K-;:ilimately **mployed in ofr«*n>ive op» rations witlicMit the direct 
sanction i»f tht* war autlii>ritifs at home. He is lik«'Iv to l>e 
tfoliuicallv in the riuht. i>ut the fact that Kni^land and France are 
alr«*ailv activ«*Iv «iiL/au«Ml is ^I'ucrallv lield lieif, ainon;:>t tlie most 
m<Mienit«* men. to abr<*«jat«* \\\\< rule, an<l tn make it the immediate 
and obvious duty of Australia to take hrr place in action. In tlie 
nitMntime. .^^o th<' S\dni*v tel«L;iams inform us, tlic Miuathon now 
lyinj; in the harlniur liien* is makiiii: cvrry preparation for active 
service, and it is entirely probabh* that, atti-r all, no real delay 
inav ensue. 



IXSTUrcTlOXS FKOM THK AhMIKALTY. 

i»HAi:Tn:K of thk kxtkmiP'N. 

MinxKiiiT. 

Aftkr all, th<»rt» will Ik* n** waiting. A teb-jr.iphic dispatch 
has U*en n^riMVed fnitn the Admiralty, and th«* instructions are 
that the squadron ^hall take instant action. A h|»ecial tniin to 
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Sydney has been chartered by the Premier. He will be accom- 
panied by three or four members of the Ministry, and I have 
succeeded in attaching myself to the party. The train starts in 
an hour. 

Jyint 7. 

The Ministerial train has broken the record, and at four o'clock 
the Ministerial party is steaming across the beautiful harbour 
towards the flagship. Driving hurriedly through the streets of the 
city, we have had time to see no more than that the main 
thoroughfares are gay with bunting, though the streets themselves 
are empty. The whole population has turned out to witness the 
departure of the squadron, and from the deck of the launch a 
crowd of many scores of thousands is visible about Lady Mac- 
quarrie's Chair. The great harbour is thronged with every kind 
of craft. All the merchant ships ai*e gaily decorated everywhere. 
The weather is heavenly, and the harbour, with its sparkling 
waters and majestic lines of headland, can rarely have been seen 
to more advantage. The spirit of the people is evidently and 
entirely in the enterprise on which they have embarked. The 
four ships of the Australian squadron lie in sight of the vast 
crowd, and are already volleying clouds of smoke. As I lift my 
eyes from the note-book in which I am rapidly scrawling these 
lines, I can see that the great hulk of the flagship has begun to 
move. Flash goes a gun from her black side, and a hundred 
rolling echoes bellow from the surrounding heights. The crowd 
sends back a heart-stirring cheer, and a gun from the fort responds 
to the Admirars salute. Vessel after vessel salutes, and the fort 
answers each in turn. Like leviathans afloat move our bulwarks 
on the brine, a score of times huger than when Campbell sung the 
prowess of the British arms at sea. Before we can reach the flag- 
ship they are all well under weigh, and forging grandly towards 
the open waters. Aboard some of the yachts and launches are 
brass bands, not all of the finest quality. They play ' God save 
the Queen ' in all manner of keys and in different times. The 
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result is not what one might fancy, for everybody seems to find it 
wilflly exhilarating. The cheers from the immense concourse 
near Government House grow fainter and fainter as we recede, 
and at last die away altogether. There is a fresh breeze in the 
open, anil a roughish sea» and so in a while even the most 
enthusiastic of the pursuers are willing to turn back again. The 
spectacle is over. The squadron has steamed away, and Australia 
stands readv to strike her first blow in the cause of the British 
Twce in the seas of the Southern Hemisphere. 



THE FRAXC0-(;EKMAN CAMTAIGX— the GERMAN 

ADVANCE. 

KKNEWKD FKJIITINt;— KOl'T OK THE KKKNCII ARMY. 
.Fntm our Sprrml t'orrff}»on»itn( irith the Gtrman*.) 

SriiTK?*, Mtt^ 111. 

A WHOLE W(M*k has pa^^seit aii<l we have not moved. Our 
cavalry and nictst <»f my ('nr|».s an* «*njoyin«: the hospitality of the 
Frenrh barnirks at tin* <:ainp nf Chalons, horribly dirty, still, 
better than a bivouac in thr poiirin;.; rain wr have l>een cndiiriii*;. 
Our officerH* patrols ;;o daily south of ilialons-sur-Marne and 
eastwanl to r*;ii-le-nu(*. 

Hheims in observeil — praoti<ally investetl — for tuir fronts tear 
up the railways b-aiiin;; to it fnun Vari** as fa-t as the enemy 
can lay iheni ilown a;;ain. and further to the westward patrols are 
in touch with the Fremh Ariiiv of tln*'X«»r!h. and we li*arn that 
troops are daily Inmh-j movrd by rail to the snuthward, which 
corrolMimtes otltt*r informatioti that they an* a'jain '^ojn;; to try on 
us I^Mirbaki's strnke of IsTO. and, undtT the 1 in itmstatiees. it i« 
about th(* lK*>t thini! thev ean do. 

In our rear the Kf-serve 1 divisions are working' <iay and ni^iht 
to complete our road an^l railway communications with the 
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Namur-Luxembourg Railway, and as everything has been fore- 
seen to the smallest detail years in advance — even the girders for 
bridges made and kept in stock — and the country, moreover, 
presents no serious difficulties (certainly none to frighten our 
engineers of Afghanistan experience, and the Germans are but 
little behind us), I have no doubt that our halt here will be but 
of short duration ; indeed, some of the roads are evidently through 
already, for our Reserve ammunition waggons came up yesterday. 
The line through Mezi^res-Givet is also expected to be open in a 
day or two, and then our siege train will be able to take the works 
of Rheims under fire in earnest. This delay, I need hardly say, 
is very much against the feelings of our Hotspurs, and I have 
listened to many an oration from young subalterns to prove how 
differently old Moltke would have led them. With due deference, 
I think it can be shown from his own works that he would have 
done nothing of the kind. His own saying was that the art of 
war was only the practical application of principles to the attain- 
ment of the end in view — viz., the subjugation of the enemy to 
your will — at what knowledge of the circumstances shows you to 
be at the moment the cheapest possible cost to the country. 

In 1870, with a vast numerical superiority, no fortifications to 
speak of on the enemy's side, and no allies on his own, the prin- 
ciple of extermination by a series of battles was the best policy to 
adopt. Now, against almost equal numbers, backed by fortresses 
not to be despised — the first victory having been won and the 
fighting value of our troops thereby doubled — our best game is 
not to break our heads against the enemy's strong places, but in a 
central position to await his ollensive returns and move out to 
meet him — not stand to be attacked — as soon as his plans are 
sufficiently indicated by our cavalry outposts. 

It was a wise stroke on the part of the enemy to lead off with 
a first blow from Russia ; but we countered it by the immediate 
assumption of the offensive, which enabled us to score first blood 
against France. For the present we can await the decision iu 
Russia in comparative security. 
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The troops are not idle meanwhile. After a day's rest and 
the reorganisation of the regiments in consequence of losses — 
which, hy the way, amount to only 10 per cent, in the Corps 
tfO};a«^ed — they were at work a«(ain drilling with the same intensity 
of purpf^se as if the spring ins{>ections and not a hattle lay befon* 
them. That was a lesson they learnt from the last war — viz., 
that the command of men in the squadron or company is |)ersonal 
pn>[)erty, antl cannot be handed over like charge of the (quarter- 
master's store. A leader nmst know his men, and they must 
know him by actual contact on the parade ground if the full 
fighting worth is to be got out of the men. 

11 r.M. 
News of our victory at Alexandrovo has just come in. That 
will set free a couple of C'oq»s at least for this, the lirrUivr theatre. 
If only they had our Midhmd and Nurth-We.stern tratlic managers I 

SrilTKs, May io, \o v.u. 

We move at 5 .\.m. to-morrow, direction Bar-le-Duc — i.r. S.E. 

Hkitii lk MAtiirpT, May iT, 10 r.M. 
Another most decisive victorv for tlie (lermans. (ensor will 
not allow any more 

<*AMr <»K (*ll.\l.i»N>. .W«iy3l, 10 a.m. 

Another victory ; nnw I may tell ynu all that has haplN*ned 
in the order in whirh it ocnirred. As I had anticipated, the 
French have again triftl liouibaki's m<>ve. with much the same 
result.^. As far as we can Ifarn. thrfif (Nirps witi* transferre*! 
from the line of thf northern fortr^HSfs. by Tari"* — Lyons, and the 
whole of th«'ir Arniv of tli»» Kjist mi»veil imrtliward to nuM't u-«.thtMr 
right <m the lin«* nt" thfir i*astrrn th- frncf'*. 

Our *J<1 Army movi-il npbuth bunkn nf the Aisni* to nirrt tli«*m; 
it wan theon*tiralIy wnmg, no doubt, but Wf ct»uld not help it. 
Tlie 3d pas^fd tr*Hips over the Mcuse, to form on their h'ft, and 
we — 1>. the 1st— dftaclud three Coq»a to n'inftirce the right, 
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leaving two ' field ' Corps and a number of Reserve Divisions (I 
understand six) to hold the Army of the North in check, aud 
retire slowly before it if seriously attacked. 

My Corps rendezvoused on the 26th at 4 a.il around Suippes. 
The country had been thoroughly reconnoitred, and, guided by 
officers of the Topographical Staff, all combatant branches moved 
straight across country, in the good old Napoleonic method, trains 
and Corps Artillery only by the roads. The rain had ceased, and 
the going was fairly good ; anyway, we all agreed that it was 
infinitely preferable work to stewing in dusty lanes in closed 
columns, with never a breath of fresh air, even though in the 
bottoms the soil was somewhat heavy. The men were in the best 
of spirits at the start — reviving the good old march to Sedan joke, 
* Mit Armen links schwenkt ! Gerade aus ' — but tlie sun came out, 
and by 5 P.M., when we had covered nearly twenty miles as the crow 
flies, faces began to look drawn and weary. Then we caught the 
sound of the guns in front, and the men stepped out again briskly. 

About 6.30 we got the order to halt and bivouac ; fortunately 
we were close to some ponds and a stream. Our cavalry had this 
time come little into conflict with the enemv, but after drivinix in 
a few patrols had come on the French infantry, practically deploye<l 
for action, hciuling a little west of north, and had not attem]»ted 
to make any impression. Indeed, there was no rea.son why they 
should, for they could see everything i)erfectly from some ni'igh- 
bouring ridges, and so had fulfilled their duties. We, at least, 
knew where the enemy was, and he did not know where we were. 
So far we had the advantage. 

The fight began with a race for the ridges. We had no |>ar- 
ticular advantage, and a scrimmaging fight began at once all along 
the line. Our artillery was in great part neutralised ; so was that 
of the other side. It simply became a struggle of endurance — the 
Germans, relying on the superior discipline of their men, could 
afford to feed the fighting line more slowly (/.r. with greater dis- 
tance between the following lines), and thanks to the perfection 
of their Staff, trained to work as nearly as possible under war- 
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time conditiona, the mechanism of the feed worked with less 
friction and more certainty ; fresh troops were always forthcoming 
when they were required. On the other side the macliincry 
wanted luhricating, owing to their radically defective conception 
of the nature of the infantry fight, which induced them to move 
to the attack in a succession of extended lines following one 
another too ciuickly ; their strength melted away almost before 
they reached the actual fighting line, and then the Staff failed to 
send 8up)iort quickly enuugli. It was so<»n evident that they 
were bleeding to exhaustion more rapidly than we were. 

Tlius hour by hour uur attack pressed home like waves of an 
incoming tide, and from a distance the etrt^ot was most curious to 
watch. Two long unduhilin;^ lines — a light blue hazif hanging 
over them^-eacli si*cnied to )h' bark<*d bv some elastic force ; as 
the eipiilibrium at one point was disturU'd. one line recoih^I antl 
the otih'r pn*sst*d forward till flanking fin* brought it again to a 
top for tlie moment. 

I5y n(H»n the edgt* i»f the liigli ground overl<M»king the valley, 
thrrnigh wbirli runs lb«* IMiine-Marne < anal, was readied, and 
now I hi* fliiotl was running strong in our favour. Tin-n we could 
M.t*. tiHi. |i«)W tbf^i* ijiotuil'ances in tlu* e«iuiliMrium of the two 
]ine> uiTe o(-rasiiMi«'<I. Tin* smallt-r units cit' t be Kri'iuh tbou'jht 
too much of tJH'ir tlank^, ttio littlt* i-f :b<*ir rmtii*. Tbu*i. wbfre 
two battaliiUiN tir i-onipanit's tnui bfd. tli«* ujimi balb'd up and 
crowiird tiigelln-r. ofVi-rinj^' a brtter taigrt : lln'ii the tire from the 
centre re]axe<i. and tb<* inonifut tin' pr«'s*.uri* <if the fncmy's fire 
gavi* way, tin* (termans dasjird Inrwanl to fill u|» tbt* vacuum. 
ScMtn. l«M», tbi* Fri-n« b i»n«b*avourfd to liiin*^ up lln-ir p-^ervt-s in 
Oilnmn. fur tbeir ni-ti would no |tin;^'iT a«l\anr«' in I'Xtt-i.ib'd nnb-r; 
and now tb«- >ni.ill « alibn* rilb' and its 'jr^at pcnctritiiin ju'*titi«*d 
its rxi^t<*nr«* : I b.fl nut tb<inL:bt much of it bcfitu* liut tiie 
enipi<ivmt*nt of rMluiiin^ inibn-rd a new fiMtui**- vi/ . a ti-iiii'-ncy 
in the largiT unit- i* 7 'b\ j*ii»ii>) to cJmm* (»n tb«Mr i»nir«'- and 
prvi^'ntly befop* i>iir %\*"- w*' >aw a v^reat ^'ap i>|K'ning out bfbind 
the «'nemv*s ti;:litin-^ I:n«- Tli** time fur the final bjnw witn c1o<m* 
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at hand. Our gunners, coming up under cover of the hills, were 
crushing the artillery of the enemy out in the plain, and had some 
attention to spare for his reserves. I saw a cavalry aide-de-camp 
leave the Staff of the Army Commander, who was close at hand, 
and I made tracks as fast as I could for some broken ground, 
where I hoped to be safe from the coming storm. 

Twenty minutes afterwards, heading straight for the gap I 
described above, came at least eight squadrons in line at a gallop. 
Their ground scouts yelled at their own infantry in front to lie 
down, and they mostly did so. The cavalry checked for a moment 
at them, as if at a fence, and then swept down on the infantry in 
front, not two hundred yards distant, rode over and beyond them, 
wheeled outwards, and bore down on the reserves. As they passed 
our infantry, the latter threw themselves into groups to let the 
second line of cavalry — which still remained in squadron columns 
— through, and then four more lines of cavalry followed, and the 
whole plain became a sea of dust and confusion. Our infantry 
rallied into company columns, and dashed forward with the 
bayonet in pursuit, and we had the last tableau of Waterloo over 
again. The canal and the stream in the hollow put a stop to our 
advance, and fresh infantry with the pioneer companies moved 
forward to make good the crossing, which might have l>een a 
troublesome business enough, had not the troops to our left — \,€. 
west — already carried the passages at Kevigny. 

Darkness was now rapidly coming on, and the fight here died 
away. I rode back to the rear, and found food and a welcome 
with the Headquarters of our third Corps, which had only just 
reached the ground and had not been engaged. 

About five next morning the troops again stood to their arms, 
but in the night news of an advance of the French Army of the 
north had come in, and we began to retrace our steps over the 
same ground already traversed. As we were starting, intelligence 
of the British victory in the Mediterranean arrived, and with it 
rumours of Communistic disturbances in Paris. I was also told 
that two Corps had been detached from the 2d Army from near 
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Sl 2kIenehould, and two more from the Kussiau frontier had 
arriveil about Pont-a-Mousson, and with the four Bavarian reserve 
divi&ions were preparing to strike tlie French Army of the west 
ill their ri;;ht flank. At night we reached the line of the great 
ruatl Chalons-sur-Marne — St. Menehould, and about 4 p.m. fell 
right on the flank of a French corps moving from E{)ernay on the 
Camp of Chalon.s. Part of the Corps from St. ]MenehouId march- 
ing by SuipjKis was on our right, and together we drove the French 
back in some disorder into the c(>m{d('X of hilly ground about 
Moronvilliers, cutting them off from IHirims. 

The Corps left to watch this latter place had fallen Imck fight- 
ing the previous day, and lay along the roa<l from Suippes by 
Somme-puis-Attigny — 1>. about north and south. 

At daybreak we advanced again, and soon a struggle began 
which, in the hilly, wood<*<l ground we now were in, utterly defies 
description. As U^fore, it wiis mainly decided by su{»erior endur- 
ance of loss an<l a better-t mined StafK Of tactical combination 
there was none on a hirge scale, but divisional artillery and cavalr}* 
sufleretl heavily in endeavouring to su{>port their comratles of the 
infantrv. 

m 

We reached the culminating {Niint of the plateau after five 
hours' successive fighting, but thi^ exhaustion of our men was 
extreme; hundreds drop|HMl unable to go a step further, and we 
afterwards picked up at least an (Mpial numUn* of French in the 
name condition. Indeed, during the last hours of the afternotm, it 
had becouH^ a struggle <if tb<* survival of the fittest. The French 
fought with a detenninatiiui they never U'fore displayed — probably 
because the ground, by giving Mopu to our eavalry on pievious 
occa.si<ms, never gave them tiie oppurt unity. 

lUit this time every rnp^f and \\\\A\ g.ive them tht* chance to 
rally, and many are tb*> in«t.inf'es recount«*d of how su|M'rii>r i»tlicers 
on the French >i(ie eniuLittMl the example of Nev in the n.'treat 
from Kussia, and rille in hand >tiNNl to the la>t. 

The battle* was aetuallv decided bv a blow delivered some six 
miles to the north, where the giound diil give our thrcfe anus a 
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chance of co-operattou, and about 6 r,M. the resistance in 1 
of us gave way altogether. The fightiug broke off, and tba 1 
lay on their arms where they stood, loo wear)- t« more 1 
step. 

During the night, however, a cavalry division belonging to ihr 
2d Army — wliich had moved round our rear while the action tm 
goiug on — beat up the bivouacs of the French, falling ftrtt on the 
artillery and some cavalry and stampeding their horses, who torik 




flight right down the extent of the lino. And thia last bbwtaned 
the Fi-ench retreat into rout. It was York's inanceuvr« nt IJMm, 
in 1814, over again, only more thorouiihly carried out. 

Onr Corps were too weary to inllow. but the one next on our 
rights which )iad been squeezed out of lino by onr conveifEinft 
movement the day before, took up the pursuit before daybreak in 
the direction of Kethel. 
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ADVANCE OF THE SECOND AND THIRD ARMIES 

ON PARIS. 

TIIR BOMBARDMENT OP RIIEIMS. 

Warmerivillk, Junf 6. 

Tub general situation is as follows : — On the eastern wing the 
Germans eventually made some 30,000 prisoners, and drove the 
wreck of the Army of the East into Epinal and Belfort. 

Leaving three Corps and the Bavarian reserve divisions to 
watch them — the remainder of the second and third Armies are 
moviiig by the valley of the Marne on Paris, their advance guards 
tCHlaj reaching Epernay. The available troops of the western 
wing drove the enemy before them northwards into Laon and 
■p««»*^ the Belgian frontier, making 40,000 prisoners ; but at least 
fOfOOO are known to have escaped by rail into Paris. 

Bheims has liecn closely invested — my Corps, w^hich lost 25 
per cent in the last action, is in reserve round and about the 
village from which I write. Tiie light siege-train arrived here to- 
dqr, and the remainder is ex{>ected shortly. 

KIOTING IN KHKIMS. 

RllKIMK, J^^ 14. 

Tlie siege-train arrived h«*n» ri>nij»hfte <»n th** ni^'ht of the 10th, 
on tlie 11th it was put in batt«My ; and nt daybn-ak next morning 
openeil fire against the thrtM* forts, Itrimnitt, Fn*snt*s, and IWrru. 
It was just tlie samt' here as luforo Wrdun ; within a fuw hour.< 
our converging fire from coM-n-d |Hi.sitii>ns kniM-ked tin? ft»rt.s t<» 
pieces, and tin; French giiii'i were buried in the th'hri^ of their own 
{Nini|H*t8. Some of their gun*^, firing by indirect laying, remained 
unsilcnced ; on tite othtT hand, th«'ir tire hit nothing to s|M*ak of. 
Tlie advuntag*' i»f smi»kele>s jniwder. ciMnbined with indirect lay- 
ing, turmnl entirely in favour of the attack. 
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At daybreak 011 the 12tU wo moved forward to the attack of 
the intermediate positions — not against tlie forts theniselvea. for 
these were mere niudheaps, so satiimtod with the carbonic oxide 
due to the explosion of otir guu-cotton shells that they were 
equally untenable by friend or foe. 

The ligtit presented no special features of interest. It was 
noticeable, however, bow much the morale of the other aide h»d 
been shiJ<en, and bow devastating is the power of 40 and GO lb, 
shrapnel fire. The hills on which Herru and Itriniont stand wcrr 




both in our bands by about uoou. Fresnes was surrounded, and 
surrendered shortly after. We could pursue down the slopes with 
fire only, for libeims itself was still protected by haaty cDtntnch- 
ments which, as the suu was beginning to decline, it vraa haidly 
possible to see. 

During the niglit the light siege-train was put iu battery on 
the captured heights, and our outposts reported sounds of firing 
and tumult in the town, and, indeed, scarcely had our guus oi>eaed 
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fire next inorning when the white flag flew out from the 
(rathe«lnil tower; and about 10 a.m. we marched in as peace- 
makers, fi»r a nuni1>er of territorialists and armed workmen Iiad 
broken out in the ni^ht, shot the Commandant, and l>e<:an to 
plunder the inliabitants, and as all discijiline was at an (*nd the 
second in command yielded to the pressure of the inhabitants and 
consente<l to surrender. We cleareil the streets without much 
difficulty, the rioters boltin-; like hares as we entered them; and 
the g(x>4l {leople of Itlieims, remembering the good behaviour of 
the tn>ops in *70. welcomed us as frirmN rather ilian enemioB. 



THE MAKCH UVOX THE KKENTH CAPITAL 

THE ItKVnLrrinX IN I'AKIS— AIJMISTK K DKCI^KKI*. 

AlTKK a day's rest wi» manheil to I)orman^. and llienc** down 
the vallev of the XIarne, tlinai^h the most lovelv seenerv. At 
everk' haltin*; place, fre-^fi news of Anan-histic trmibh* in Paris 
reachi'S us, and I fiinev the end cniiiint now hi* far ftfl*, evervthin^ 
dependn on the time «iur eni^ineers and railway tronps take to 
restore the comniunieatioiis, and I have seen no siti^^le rase of 
injur}' which will ret^iire more than three ilay?« at the outside to 
make pnirtieahh*. 

i'l.AVK, ./lOi/ i7. 

At daybn^ak this mornin;:. after a preliminary lM>iiibardment of 
twenty-four hours, the position between tin- rm-* nf Vaujuun* and 
Chelles was «*turmei|. The etfiM-t «»f iht? iHimbantnieht was just 
what it had U^en i>efon* Kheims, and we l«'fi tin* f<»rt4 untouehed. 
The garrisons had tak^-n ^hi*lt«*r in tin* btiiuli.priH.fs. and at first 
refuM'd ti> TiMue out ; but sf-eing themselves ci»mpl«!tely sur- 
rounded, and as the tleadly futm^s of our bursting shells liegan to 
penetrate into their nireat, they at last eame out aUfl laid ili»wn 
their arms, ^eeing the imp«issii»ility of furtlirr re^isiaiiei*. 
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The line between the two forts was closed with every resource 
of field fortification ; but they proved of no avail, and only gave 
a fresh illustration of the old saying, related of a British soldier 
in the Crimean days, who, when taunted by a superior officer with 

being afraid of the Bussian trenches, replied, ' It ain't the 

mud heaps, its the that stands behind ! ' 

The line depended on the forts for flank defence, and when 
these were silenced, the struggle degenerated into a purely frontal 
one, in which the immense superiority of our fire in accuracy told. 
It was, perhaps, in its commencement, the nearest approach to an 
ideal skirmishing fight we have yet had. Covered by the fire of 
every available heavy gun — maintained to the last moment 
possible — our skirmishers crept in to within the edge of the 
obstacles and entanglements, potting every Frenchman as he 
showed his head, so that the working parties who followed imme- 
diately behind could cut the wires, etc., at their leisure. In 
places dense lines of abattis could not be thus easily dealt with, 
but the value of these fell when once the flanks were turned ; 
and when the troops told off for the actual storm broke cover 
there was practically nothing in front to stop them. We carried 
the place almost at the first rush ; then ensued many long hours 
of wood fighting, and at the fall of night our outposts finally held 
the line, Dugny, Le Bourget, Raincy, Keuilly. Many of the 
officers had been there before. We are now within easy bombard- 
ing range of the city. 

As I write a report comes in that great fires are raging in 
Paris. This cannot be caused by our shells. 

Clatk, J1CIM 28, 9 P.M. 

All firing has ceased at the outposts. A report is current that 
a parlcm^ntairc with a white flag has come in, and an armistice 
is looked on as certain. 

Later. 

The report is confirmed. An insurrection has broken out in 
the city; the Government is deposed, and some members of it 
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iuas5acre(l. We arc moving furwani to the line of tlie old forts 
which will 1h? j^iveii up to set free the garrisons to act against the 
i'omniiine, and from tlieni we hoW the whole city at our mercy. 



UUITISH CAMTAKiX IN HrLliAKlA. 

IiKCiSlVK OKFKAT OK THK KlsSIANS. 

LoMMiX. 

At length we have great news to report from the Iiritisli 
Army. A great battle has heen fought ami won. Nay, more — 
the ulioh* Ku.s>ian Army in Ihilgaria. caught like rat.s in a trap, 
ha!«, after two days c»f lifrce fijliting. laid down its arms. It will 
l»e .*eeii, therefore, that the Uriti^h Army has. aflrr all, not turned 
up in A^•ia Minor, hut in Ihdgaria. All tli<* rumours and apparent 
(lemou'^tmtions which led to th<* heliff that a great campaign in 
Afria .Minc»r was intendfd, w<*re merely de.si'jne(l to di^traet atten- 
tion fiom the real oIiJitIs ni the cxpiMliiiMU. Tho.«*e who are 
famdiar with I^»rd WitNi-ley's nn'th«».ls now prnfe^s ti» have l»een 
mlw;iys made suspicinus l>y tin* fart that, a^ wt* rejiotted in our 
Usue of .fun*^ Itli, he had he^n t.dkim: a gnstt deal i>f the advan- 
Uiges (»f a eam|iaign in A>i:i Miieir. Thiv ^ay that it is nntiaiou^ 
thai he \\\\W^ stnin^Iy to tlif }>tlii-t' tliat what is >up|ioM'd in your 
own armv to ht? al^iul to liai>iM>n will m> iM !••* lM'li«*vfd hv tiu* 
em^my. lit* suen'edi'il ill this way in inip«»ini; nn Arahi sn enui 
pletely during; the >'! eam!;nL:n. that (e.xtraoidiiLiry a^ it may 
ap{>ear)the Egyptian If.id'-r wa-* a pri'^nucr in ('t-ylon. when he was 
for th** tii-ot time mai»* ai'piaiutfd wi:li th<* 'jieat moM'Uit'nt of tin* 
Kngli'*h exiN'dition finni .Vlf\au<!ria to Ninali.i. L*i>i WuNi-Ify 
tlifU ^ueo'iMlfd lu dei'«i\ iiig .Vr.ihj Imi au^*- le' h.'.<i imp'i'*«'d u|i(<n 
the world at lar::**, altii«iM-jli pro :-«-ly in a similar m.mntfr he had, 
hy >pr«'ailing P'puit^; t.f .1 1 .ill U^aw < aptam 4tl<>vir duiin*^ thi* 
Ai»hant<-<* lampaiirn. mana:;'-'! to fm:*aik his lr«>'i|i^ fnr the ^uipii^i* 
*»f the ciia^t t«iW!is fr-'in which lii*' A^hanlees Wrre dr.iwin-j lie :i 
•supplies. witlii»ut any «iii'* su«|H*cting the direction in which In* 

I- 
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was going to strike. The former ruse had been forgotten, and 
caused no suspicion as to the second. If we may judge by the 
comments of our contemporaries on the reports which have been 
hitherto furnished of the war, they have been either very discreet 
and loyal, or have been completely bamboozled. And yet it was 
tolerably plain that the direction in which an English Army 
could at tlie moment be most effectively employed was in clearing 
Bulgaria of the aggressive force of liussians, which, from the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, she had not force to dispose of 
alone. 

Seeing tliat it is immediately in behalf of Bulgaria, and only 
secondarily in belialf of Turkey, because of the support she had 
offered to Bulgaria, that we were engaged in the struggle, there 
was, independently of the military advantages of the movement, 
an important political object to be gained by exercising our 
strengtli at once in supj^ort of the gallant Bulgarian force.**. Even 
if it had been altogether politically convenient to allow the 
Turkish Army to enter Bulgaria and move upon Tiniova and 
Shumla, the material obstacles in the way were very serious. On 
the other hand, twenty-four hours' easy steaming would bring our 
troops to tlie place at which the Itussians had originally landeil. 
It wa.s almost certain tliat as soon as the Kussian Oeneral found 
that our shij>s ha<l again cut his communications by sea, he 
would abandon his attempt to move upon Sofia and endeavour to 
make good his retreat by the Dobrudja. From Kavarna we could 
easily cut across such a movement, which it was to be hoped that 
the Boumanians would endeavour to delay by every means in 
their power. It appears that Lord AVolseley, all the time that he 
was at Constantinople, was in full and direct communication with 
the Bulgarian Generals, and that all movements were concerted 
in connection with them ; while the Boumanians, assured of 
English support both by sea and land, were ready to do their 
utmost to hamper the Bussian movements should any attempt l>e 
made, either from north or south, to force the passage of the 
Dobrudja, 
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Without entering into further details, it will be sufiicient to 
<iay that Ijord Wolscley's delay at Constantinople was mainly in 
onler tn n-ceive the very latest reports from r>ul«;aria as to the 
eXiict |Misition and movements of the Russian Army. Fix)m th<* 
iicare.'^t |ioint on the coast to which telegraphic communication 
has liern carrieil from Constantinople swift <lispatch hoats were 
lo l.rin;;; off the cypher messages, either to the fleet or to Kavarna, 
wiience, \\i^ the army advanced inland, the news would be carritMl. 
A j^eci»n«l line nf communication was also establislied by way of 
Kustcnji-li and Iiurliurest. Thus the General had the great 
aiivantaiii* of knowing more precisely than would usually bo the 
t\i>r what the exact movements of his enemv were. To a certain 
fxli'iit lliiiM' movenit'iits \\«'r«' tied. iK'larhments u{ too large 
flip.'!' to bif Ifft tn take tlnir fate iiad 1mm*ii placetl to wat<'h 
Shiinda and Varn:i. From tlie reports wliieh reached I^»rd 
\V.ilM-l»*y. it was rb-ar that tlie IJu-^ians having bn»ken tip their 
«-ahiii at Tirnova were mareliiui: l»v wav of Sbumla — eitlier intend- 

• • • 

inj T>*rall in their detaeltment lium Vain.i and niuxe \x^^\\\ Sliuml.i 
duti t u|Nin tilt* I)iibrn<ij.i. ^r in a-lv.iiirr u]ion Varna. 

In «*itiier ea-^e. an iiiiufdiat*' landing at Kavarna wouM ap- 
parently Ik* out tif rt-.ii li nf any .serinus disturbance fiiMii tlie 
ICti^^iaii fnree-; until the laii«liiu was fHii-tiil. ami wa^. extrenn'lv 
lik*'ly to ttfuipt the Kii-'SiaiiN tn iie>v«' to atlai-k us in that pn^it)«>ii. 
In tiiat ea.He, if we were only abb* tn ImiM oiir iiwii in a position 
alreatly examineii and >»irveye.|, it was piniiabb; that «»nr forn* 
wiiuld Ih* amply •^utli'leii: to deal with the Ku^^ians. f*veii ainne. 
and that within f<>rty-ei.;ht b>iurs tb<* ItulLMriaiis wlm had under- 
taken to liaiiL; eliKfly upon the l:iH<.ian tear. niii^Iit i>" expeetetl 
to arrive ami make the pn^iii'iu ••! tiii* K'n-'^i.iiis iiii|»<i^^:iib'. 

Immediat**ly aiier tiie -^liip" ii.id pa**-*-*! «»ui i»f >i.:bt «if lanl. 
the whole fleet fliaii','*'! it^ rnjir-^e to till* N.-N.-We-: —and b\ 
mill day fallowing that nii wliieli th«' lli-'-t had leii tii" r»<e:pborus 
the 'greater |>-irtii»n of it was in the bay which exten U fnim 
Kaliakra Ca]N> tow.ml^ Varn.i. 

Th«5 Ian liir.: had alcady b-:en Inrgun bt^fore our Correspjudent 
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arrived — but he was fortunate enough to be allowed to joiu 
Colonel French's Hussars, who were landed soon after it was 
ascertained that the debarkation of the troops would meet with 
no immediate resistance. This regiment was pushed southwards, 
supported by a body of mounted infantry under Colonel Huttou, 
the second day after the arrival of the troops, and as soon as 
possible a couple of Horse Artillery guns, which were accom- 
panied by Colonel Marshall, with a small cavalry escort were sent 
after them in support. The orders for the cavalry were to ascer- 
tain the condition of affairs at Varna; if possible to capture a 
few prisoners, and, taking advantage of the friendliness of the 
inhabitants, to endeavour to obtain reports of the movements of 
the enemy. 



THE BOMBARDMENT OF VARNA. 

AERIAL WARFARE. 

Our Correspondent's description of this march is most interest- 
ing and graphic, but we must abridge it in order to come to 
greater events. It will be sutHcient to say that they ascertained 
that the Russian head([uavters had arrived near Shumla without 
having had any news of the landing of the English Army. The 
Russian Army was moving on Varna. The Varna force had, how- 
ever, evidently received orders to make an attempt, if jK^ssible, to 
induce the town to surrender. Just as the cavalry arrived on ilis- 
tant hills within siglit of the town, they saw a balloon hanging 
over it. This at first gave tliem some anxiety lest their move- 
ments might be watched, and their position discovered. In a 
short time, however, they had reason to perceive that the balloon 
was there for a very different purpose. A sight, as our Cor- 
respondent describes it, at once appalling and magnificent met 
their view. A black mass of some kind was seen to drop from 
the balloon ; as it about reached the level of the tallest buildings 
in the place it suddenly burst into a lurid glare which lighted up 
the minarets and pinnacles of the old Turkish town. Its course 
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was iiiarktMi by crasliin*; ImiKlin^^s and falling ruin;*. It was 
evi>l«*ntly a dynamite shell of vast ]»ro|>ortions, which had been 
«ieliiieRLtcIy drop|)ed from the balloon. 

Til** object could (inly have been to terrorise the inhabitants 
by a cruel and wanton dcstniction of property. If it had chanced 
<)n a ma;,Mzine it mi^ht have pnMluced some efl'ect u|K)n the 
ilefeiire. As it wa<, it could and did produce none. It indicated 
to the Kn;:lishnien who watched it, rattier the ))artin<{ attempt of 
lftU'i>ian h<»i»elessness than a serious cH'ort (»f war. Xevcrtheless*, 
a tn*nien<lous cannonade was simullaueously o|>ened from all the 
wiirks near the town, and was not ]iut an end to until some of 
•>ur ships, which had maintained communication with the 
^'arriMin. chimed in, to wiiiiin )'an<,'e of the works, and though at a 
«"i)n*iid«Ta)»Ie dis^tance threw su<-h a nia.ss of shells a^^'ainst tiie 
I%Uooi:in fi»*ld-;'iins tiiat thfV w^re u'lad to cca^e their tin* and 
withdraw. 

Wf ;;ivi» in our ri»rrespuniifnl's wnr-is the next sc«»nc. ' Not 
Ml, hiiWfViT. the balloon. To mir ama/iMmMit wr saw it delibci- 
aiely ('iiiin;:^ its <-i»urse ov«t thf town and stiM*r in teeth of tin* 
wind, whicli was at tin* tinn* a ctmiparativcly li^^ht breeze srltiii;^' 
si*awar«ls. As it rtarhi'd tli<* posit imi wiiirh it wa<i t*vid«-ntly 
Mfkiui* — n«'ar]v ovi-r tin* maL''«/.in«"* i»f Varna — Wf a-jain >aw 
anotinT hIicII drop out f»f iIh* ImIIudu, aiul as it burst «in i>-ai bin;: 
the buildini:s wlia! sffiniMl likt> a univ^rsd ('i>nlla;;ratinu ol all 
that part of tli«* t'»wn. ai '-.>tiipanifd by frii:iitful di'tfuiatioii*^ anil 
explositins, *«how«Mi thf t-llfi-t it liad proihu-fd. 

'<*«iIoii('I Mar**luill \^ ii'« '«tan<liiiu ii''\t m** at tii«' mnmciit. and 
exclaimi'd. "(mnnI (hmI ! I will tfll vnu wb.tt it 1^: I ii'mt-mln'r 
hearini;. jii^t iN-riip' 1 Itft KnjI.uiM.tium ain'ii-jiiHtT nainfd I)fliij;inl, 
that th«' Fnii'li \\«n- in pM^*'---'ion <«f a war b.ill«"»n lapal-li* i»f 
iN'in;^ >t4-cM'«l I'.ii k\\ai>ls and piiwarii^i t-M'U a..Min«t a lijlit wind. 
and that tlu-v b.nl an ari.inj«'mi'nt i>y wlni ii a paitindii f<>rm tit 

fdhdl. with a --WA la^ili.' aud ^omi' aliaii'^i'lihlit i»f Ihpil i ••\\;^i'li 
and l'la<»tiiu' L'«'I<ili:>>' • ••aid )n' tir^pp*'! iD'Hi tlii* iLilh^iii \\w\ 
ex|N*c't*'<l ui'**it P'^ult^ !iM!ii It. and must «*vid«'ntly. »•« a >]i«*cia 
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favour to the Russians, have sent this specimen of the thing over 
to them." 

' The evening sun had long set in the direction of Shumla. A 
crescent moon had risen, and some brilliant stars shone in the 
sky. As we looked over the undulating ground which aepaimUd 
us from the burning town, the flames lighted up the ships in the 
offing to the east, making a picture difficult indeed adequately to 
represent. 

' One thing, however, was clear to us, that the attention of the 
force round Varna would be entirely occupied by the attempt to 
take advantage of the destruction they had produced, which, dis- 
astrous as it was for the inhabitants, did not seem likely, as far as 
we could judge, to enforce any surrender. 

*The cavalry, finding themselves not observed, maintained 
their position for the following day, sending scouting parties in air- 
directions, and reporting to headquartei-s. 

' This was the evening of the third day since the debarkation 
had begun. Anotlier cavalry regiment, with the remainder of the 
Horse Artillery battery, had been sent up to sup^Kirt us; and 
early the following morning I/ird Wolseley, with several of his 
StalV, including Sir Baker Kussell, who is in command of the 
Cavalry Division, jointMl us. About G A.M. I was looking down 
over the plain, when I saw two lUilgarian |)easants apparently in 
fierce altercation, coming up towards the position where we were, 
escorted by one of tlie Hu^ssars, wlio was vainly endeavouring to 
make himself intelligible to tliem. Presently they came in, tuie 
of them holdin*^ up a letter in his Inuul. One of the inteq)reters 
witli Lord \VoI.seK*y in a slmri linie made out their story. It 
appeared tliat a Russian ollioer, who had missed his way, had 
been seized and murdi*red by tlu* villav»t'rs in the place tu which 
these two men belonged. One of the llu.ssars had found tht-ni in 
possessir>n of (M'rtain property (»f lliis officer, and Inid uoticeil 
that a bag of letters was part of it. r>eing an intelligent fellnw. 
ht*. had manaiJiMl to make them understand that thev should 
aeeonipany him to Ctilonel Frencli. Tlu» letter the man was li»dd- 
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ing up proved to be one of no importance, but it M'as only intended 
as an indication of the purpose for which he had come. His com- 
panion had what was evidently an officer's sabretash, and on this 
being opened, several letters were found in it, evidently dis- 
patched from the Kussian headquarters to the commandant of 
the force before Varna. It informed liim of the fact that the 
English troops, wliich were reported to have entered the Black 
Sea, were believed in Kussia at tlie latest news to have all gone 
on towards Trebizonde. It informed him further that the Ilussiau 
General proposed to make a direct march to the Dobrudja, and 
gave him the different halting points on the march. It infonne<l 
him of the point at whicli he wiis to join the marcli, and told him 
that the greater part of the Cossacks and tlie remainder of the 
Russian cavalry would be required to watch the Bulgarian force, 
which, though inferior to the Russians, and at some marches distant, 
might be expected to follow up their retreat. It would therefore 
be necessary for tlie ratlier considerable cavalry force which was 
attached to the troops at Varna to protect tlie right flank, and to 
watch the advance of the main army when it arrived. Without 
troubling your readiM's with tlie very ample information which 
this dispatch conveyed, 1 may say g(Mierally that the i>eriad at 
which the Russian Armv, marcliin«4 in two columns alonu two 
roads at some distantu from one another, would arrive at about 
the level of Kosluji with its left column, was still about four davs 
off. All this information we received later. At the moment I 
saw Lord Wolseley carefully reading through the translation of 
the dispatches as it was put into his liands. 

' .Admiral Markham had ridden out with the party, and the first 
person to whom L»rd Wolseley turned, after he finished, w;is tlie 
Admiral. A short discussion took place between them, the nature 
of wliich I did not at the moment hear, but which 1 liave I'eason 
to believe related to the question of the amount of transport and 
sup[)lies that could be landed in the next day or two. At all 
events, it was evident to all of us in a very short time that the 
jdans had been changed. Orders were immediately issued for the 
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march that afternoon of the three hri<;ado.s which had first lamled ; 
fortunately they were in the nei;{hbourhoo<l of Ikiltjik, so 
that they were the nearest to Vania. Tiie Cavalry, with the 
mounted Infantry, were at once brought up, and oxU^nded so 
M to cut ofTall eonnnunication l>etween the main Kussian Army 
and Varna. 

' Fiirtunatclv the countrv in this nci'^hhcmrliood consists of a 
series of unduhitini; uplands, witli niiml>ers of features ]>ermitting 
the eonceahnent of tar<:e hoiIies of men/ 

To tell the storv ns we now know it fn)ui varioii-^ sources, the 
op{Hirtunity whi»h i»n»scntcd itself to T/»id Wolseley's mind as he 
read the intercepted dispnteli was just this. It was evident from 
the informatinii l>rou<dil in hv the I»nl«'arians. and from other 
siturces, that the i!ns<iians were still i«:iiorant that an Kn<;lish 
furcr had landed in the country. If he cnuld immediately surprise 
the camp at Varna, ho would havit at Uuist a hi'^hly pndmble 
op|>i)rt unity of breakin<r in upon the Kiissian columns on their 
march, and annihilating one )H*r«ire the otht*r couM eome to its 
flup|»«»rt; especially s*»eiiig that iln-y were relying: uimhi the Cavalry 
of the Varna fon^e to cover thfir movements. This was a far 
niutt! hiilliant op{K»rtunity than tliat which had Ihmii at first ho{KHl 
for whfu the taking' up a position, which would ohlji;** liu* Kussians 
to attack, had Immmi d«'si;;ned. Th<' intfution wa<« for thi* three 
Infantry hri;iades to move up ih:it ni^ht m two mairhes into a 
{losition within n-acli of attack of the Ku^^Hian ramp at Varna, 
and actuallv to mak«* th»' attai k at '.'nv dawn on tin* following 
morning. 

Lonl Charh's Hen-^ford was. arcor.iin;; to arraii'j>*ni<'iii. l«» lan*l 
in the eveiiiniT witli no particular iitti'Uipt at ronefalnifnt willi a 
party of rduf .Jarki'tH an^l Mirin«*'i. and to arranvi'' \m\\i tlie 
nul;jarian <Mli<-«'r in (-luum.ind at Varna, for a *»illy of tie- wlioh* 
Bulgarian ;:arri^on *-n a^ to attratt the attention nl th** Ku.<<ii.inH 
towards tilt* Varna ^\*\** at tli<* mom«*nt wIhmi our at:a« k wa* matle. 
Watehes haviu'' Im'imi « irt'rullv('omi>ai«*d.tliret* oVI<m k in \'n»* morn- 
in;; wjt«( fixed u|>on a< tiii* hour for the oimuItant*ous attaik. The 
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three brigades were to .attack respectively the right, left, an<l 
centre of the Russian position. 

A powerful force of Artillery was kept back about two miles 
from Varna in a favourable position in order to give support to 
our troops in the event of any disaster. But it was to be a pure 
Infantry attack, not a gun was to be fired, unless any of our troops 
were forced to retreat. The sole duty of the Cavalry was to cut 
off fugitives and prevent any knowledge of what had happened 
from reaching the Russian General. 

We have reason to believe that some of the inhabitants brought 
off by tlie fleet had supplied Lord Wolseley with most accurate 
information as to the nature of the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the Russian camp, and that this had given him considerable 
confidence in arrangiui' tlie details of the attack. Sir Evelvn 
Wood had charge of the whole of the actual attack, and very great 
advantage was found to arise from tlie practice in night marching 
which had been carried out under his orders at Aldershot. 

It cannot, however, be said that the fighting on this occasion 
was a very severe trial for our troops. The British Army had to 
all intents and purposes dropped from the clouds u|K)n the 
Russians before they were aware of its arrival. No very serious 
preparations had been made to resist attack from the north since 
there was no reason to anticipate troops coming from that side. 
The surprise the following morning was complete. That is to say, 
not that the Russians were caught in their beds, but that the 
English troops fully organised and ready for the attack were upon 
them, and into their lines, before the Russians had been able to 
prepare any organised resistance. 

Only on one side, where an active Russian General had 
cautiously entangled the front of" his position with obstacles, was 
the right brigade checked for a time, and, though some losses were 
occasioned here, the general effect of the attack on all sides of the 
Russian position, and the numerous j^laces in which the works had 
been entered made it impossible for the troops who had resisted 
the attack of the right Brigade to hold out for any length of time. 
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Tlie Russians fought most gallantly, yet. showed very little )>ower 
of acting for themselves in a case v^here superior orders could not 
reach them. 



KOUT OF THK RUSSIAN ARMY. 

THK HKLIKF oF VAKNA. 

Hv noon the whole of the works were in our hands, and Vi.f^ the 
Ca\alry intercepted all wImi attempted to m»ke their eseaiH?, the 
Mounteil Infantry holding: all such ]>hices as were inconvenient 
for the ( avalrv, we had everv reason to believe that no one ha<l 
eflca{i<Hl to tell the tale. The slaughter on neither side was very 
great, the Russian position )>eini:« from tht' lit*;;innin^'. so obviously 
ho]Mdess, greatly outnumbered ami surjiri^^etl as they were, that 
nearly lO.OOO men hiid down tlu*ir arms. Th<* prisoners were the 
following day embarked tor Constantinople, conniderable supplies 
and very valuable transiM»rt waggons, hors«"<. and mules fidl into 
our hauils. To make assurantr diaiblv sure, Lud W«dsi*lev had 
brought up a fourth til" Sir Kvflyn WihhIs biigades n<*arly to the 
position occupied l>y thr b:itt«'ri('<. Mrantiine. on the samtt 
moniing that the fight was goiip^r on^ Ufaily tin* wlude of th«' 
remainder of tht* force had mairh«'d toiK-ctipy thr higli land^i wliicb 
liver look tli<* two roads hading up fiom Kn^Iiiji and Varna upon 
Razardjik. 

It was evidt'Ut tiiat. a*<Muiiing the manh <»f tlu* Ku<sian> to l>e 
carrietl out in a'-i nrdamr with the capturi-d di.**patfh, the tWi) 
RuMian column's wouhl. during a certain iM-ritil of tlicir marih. be 
not onlv some Ww miles ai-ail. but U* ^i-iarated bv some \rrv 
diftirult count rv. And. nn'ivover. that a-* tin' r'»ad< rimvi-Mied 
towanis i*f;iAiriijik. an Ktigli>h foni- o< < iipyini: tl.«* uplands wnulil 
have its tw«» p^iti'in^ mueh i Iii««-r ti Li'thi-r than the advaming 
Kus>ian'«. A \:duabIiTapturi* of the pajH i^of the Ku*>^i;tn <MiieiaI 
in command at Vaina showrd that a iiuplir;it«- «*f the inteif epted 
dispatch hatl reai lied him tiie previou-< day Ap|ur«'ntly a reply 
had U'lii pre|i;in'tl, but ni»ne as yet M«nt i»tt. This intlit'ated the 
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movements « he was intending to adopt in order to join the main 
force. As it had been ascertained that Kosluji, though not as yet 
in the possession of the Russians, was in telegraphic communica- 
tion widh the lUissian headquarters, it was resolved to repair 
the telegraph, which had only been cut by the peasants between 
Kosluji and Varna. As soon as this was done a telegraphic 
dispatch was sent through in the Russian cypher to the General 
commanding, * Yours of the 10th, Cavalry will be pushed on to 
cover right flank, and advance of army on Bazardjik. The 
Infantry and Artillery will join rear of column after the right 
column has ])assed the junction.' The British forces were now 
distributed as follows : Of the Duke of Connaught's Corps, the 
right division occupied the high ground which the road from 
Kosluji towards Bazardjik crosses shortly after passing Kosluji. 
The second division similarly occupied the high ground above the 
Varna-Bazardjik road. The Artillery of the entire army was 
concentrated on the high ground in such a way as to be able to 
bring its fire upon the columns debouching from the roads. The 
whole of Sir Evelyn Wood's Corps lay in a ])osition between Varna 
and the high ground, ready to attack the right column as soon as 
its march should be sulhciently develo])ed to give an opp')rtnnity. 
Advantage had been taken of the number of caj^tured Bussian 
uniforms in the cam]) at Varna to put up dummy sentries, so as 
to leave the iinjiression from a distance that Varna encampment 
and nei(?hbourhood was still held l>v the Russians. The whole of 
the ground over which the fight was likely to take place was 
carefuUv reconnoitred beforehand. On the morning of June 14th 
tlie Russian right column, which, having a considerably longer 
march to ]>erf<)rm, moved off first, had arrived at the i>oint where 
tli(» road turns sharply to the north leading towards Bazanijik, 
when a jiarty of Cossacks, who had been sent on to communicate 
with the cavalry from Varna, which was supj)osed to be before 
them on the road, gallo})ed in and rej)orted that they had been 
stojiped on the road in crossing the mountains by finding that the 
])ath was blocked with some ftdled trees and abattis. Sup})osing 
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thin to be the work of some Bulgarian insnrgeiiis, tiie General 
onlered forward a battalion of Infantry and a couiile of li^un.s, and 
allowe<I the column to resume the march. Shortly afterwanls 
some Cossacks who had move<l towanls Varna nnle np to some 
mippo^d friends in Kussian uniform, were captured, and not 
allowed to retum. Xo alarm tlit'refore was excited on this side. 
As, however, the battalion of Infantry moved up to the abattis in 
order to remove it, they were fired uikju liy unseen foes, and many 
of tliem fell. A brigade was now ordered to advance and clear 
the ;;round. As it moved forward within close range of the hills 
it, to4». was receivetl with Infantrv fire from unseen foi*?. 



THE I5A1TLK OF KUSLIMI. 

KOl'T OF TIIK IIISSIAN .\I:MY. 

TiiK tli.Hpatch fn»ni our ('nrrfS|H indent (»f Jun«* istli, publisiicd 
last week. stop|ied al)ru]}tly at tlu* moment of describini; how the 
ffdumn of Hus^ian't was ailvancin^ into tin* ambush cleVfrlv laid 
for tliem by I-«»rd WoIm-Ii'V. In thr f<»]liiwing dispatch he ci»n- 
tiuues tiie narrative : 

A.H vet not a ^lint had brcn tiit'd bv iIm* artillery ta* bv anv of 
Sir Kvelyn WimhI's trotip"*. wiii.>r ]Mi>itiou was absolutely unknown. 
The column wan n<iw baited in ei»ii>iilerable eonru<^ion. 

Th«* tienend eomuiainliii'^ the ItU«*»ian bii;^ade. uneertain aH t«» 
what be had in front ot him, did not like to etinimit bini**elf to an 
Attack witiiout previnii.s preparation ity artillery, aiid asketl to 
have Si»me artilb-rv ^ent hint. Six batttries weii* liiotit^bt nut in 
flUeee.H*«ion fioni tlie ( •ibinin on tip* x^y.xA at a •jail'ip. an«l lN>;jan !•• 
shidl tiie hei'>bt^. 

Uncertain as t*» what lb«'V wer^* tiruii; at. lliev ppMiu^iil veiv 
little ('tleet, and lion** of the 'juns i»n tin* liills rep!ii-<l to tliem. 
Mvantim** the column on tlie nKid wa> in the i;reateo: ciinfu>inii. 
A fresh bri^'ade was. howcver, gradually fornu-il out of it, and 
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moved up towards the right of the road. A third brigade was to 
be seen also moving up in support of the other two. As the right 
brigade moved up in successive lines towards the heights, its right 
came within easy range of the position in whicli, concealed behind 
a long line of under-feature, Sir Evelyn Wood's advanced division 
lay. When the rear of the brigade had fairly passed beyond his 
left, a withering volley, followed by magazine fire, was poured 
into it from the whole line of the division. 

Staggered by the unexpected blow, the brigade fell into con- 
fusion. Sir Evelyn, seizing the moment, advanced the whole 
division, having given orders beforehand that the men should be 
kept in liand as much as possible ; and that instead of a skinnish- 
ing attack, which was <|uite unnecessary under the circumstances, 
lines at least of companies should be kept together as much as 
possible. 

The Ihissian briirade, tliouirli taken in rear as well as flank. 
endeavoured for a moment to ])resent a front in the new direction. 
As tlioy did so the guns from the high ground for tlie first time 
opened, tearing througli tlie Russian ranks in all directions. 
Under the double sturm, taken in ilauk whichever way thev 
turned, the brigade gave way, and was followed closely by the 
leading division of Sir Evelyn's (.'orps. 

The Russian brit^ade next on the left began immediately to 
attempt to dig in order to form a rallying point for the flying 
brigade, but, overwhelmed by tlie fugitives, fired into from the 
heiglits, and jn-essed by the pursuing division, they too broke, 
and carried confusion amongst the <iuns. 

The whole of tlie troops that had debouched from the road 
were now little better than a confused mass, unable to act with 
effect, and suffering a2)j)allingly from the cross fire directed U|)OU 
them by Sir Evelyn's troojKs and those on the hill, whose fire was 
now continually increasing in intensity. 

The remainder of the Corps, with little space to deploy, and 
whelmed by the mass of fugitives, was huddled back uj)on the 
road. At this moment a pre-concerted signal from Lord Wolseley 
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directed Sir Baker liussell, wlio with the whole of the cavalr)', 
less Colonel French's regiment which was on the extreme right, 
had been placed near Varna to the left of Sir Evelyn's force, to 
charge into the confused mass which now represented the right 
corps of the Kussian Army. Enormous numbers of prisoners 
were taken, and sent back promptly to Varna to be embarked on 
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board ship. Meantime tlie left (.'orps of the Kussian Army had 
begun its advance along the other road towards Bazanljik, but 
before it approached the liei<^hts the news of the disaster which 
had befallen the vi<^ht corps reached the Geneml. Though at 
first his intention liad been to attempt to out-flank the position 
opposed to him on the English riglit, in order to relieve the pres- 
sure on his own right, the vapid progress of the disaster of the 
right made him change his determination. With his intact Coq>3 
he took up a position to cover the retreat of the remnants of the 
broken Corps. Practically only one English division, besides the 
cavalry, liad been seriously engaged. From the nature of the case 
the losses had been comparatively small. Smokeless powder hail 
told altogether in favour of the English in the action. 
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PraetH'ally the fate of the liussian army was deciilud. L(ird 
Wolseley was in full coiiiiiiunicatiou with the ]>ul^ariaii (icnenil, 
wh<i, with a force Kaweeu forty and fifty thonsanil strong, had 
licen foIhkwin<; close upon the heels of the Ku^sians. There could 
l)e no ho])o that, with their diminished and discouraged troo]>s, the 
Itussians would be abh* to defeat the English forces, against which 
with their intact army they had failed on the previous day. Nor 
coulil they turn on the Bulgarians without having both armies 
u|»on them at once. 

T«» avoiil u.si'le.<«s slaughttT, the Kussian (Mineral forty-eight 
itours l.iti*r a<rreed ti» lav tlown his arms. As srton as the Kussian 
anny liail given up its guns ami was no hmger in a ]K>sition to act 
fffectivi'lv, the Knulij^h arniv marclnMl ba«'k to tin* coast, and, 
arcfipling tn our lateNt infiMiuation. a considerable part of it 
had ain-adv rmbarkt-d ami sailed in an unknown ilirection. 

I^>ril WoIsclt'V. with Ailmiral Markhain and their Stalls, have 
returned to (^nn^^tantiimplt*, doubtless in onler to U* in mm- 
munifMtion with Mini'>t«rs at home, tli4* Amba*«satlor, tin* Sultan, 
and ntiiiT Miiu'res I if infnrmatinii. It is mily fair tn a gallant 
4*nemv to ^av that the >tartlin'' >U(*(-i'ss wlii(*h has attended our 
arms is. a]iart finiu the gallantry of 4>ur soMieis anil the skill 
of the <«eneral who h'd thi*m. to be attril'Uted t<» the enormous 
advantagi* whirh i-* j --''d by tin* Pnwer that 4-onimands the 

MM. 

From the mom«'nt that out th*ci cut off thi* rommunii'ations of 
the liu.*»->ian Army, tin' IkM^'-i.ui <if'n«-ral wm-^ in a |Misitinii, mirli w-^ 
in our tiiii«* ran rarely li.ipiM-n, iif bi*ing riinipl*-ti*ly ih'pii\f.| nf ;ill 
means of kniiwinir \^liat hi^ ein-niy \va*« «l"iii..'. while, nn titf iiih«-r 
haii<l.oiir own < 'oininaiidir w.i> able tonlirain iiil'*>titi.i!]iiii far iiioie 
acenrat** tliiii i-* • mimiuoh \\\ w.ir nf i\> i\ tli:i:j tii.if hi- '•|»|hi||iii1 
fiid. Ni»otiier j'outi Ml i'.!iiipf I Miijii ii.i\.- If. fill. I and lit^tioVi-ii 
with the >aiii«' iM->i* .i:.<l • •ilaint v tiiat ilairj*i<>ii^ llii-*^i.iii fori f. 
Mis<*eptiblf «tf iiiil'-iiiuif ini it-aM'. a^ l'>ng a» l»u^^i.i le-M tii^' *<i*a 
Meantime. -i|<«M ul.iti'<n i<* isf'* a^ t'l tie* diicitiou in wjiirh our 
nrniv is ni*\t 'j'-in-.' ti» -inki-. 
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ENTHUSIASM IN CAIRO. 

DEPARTURE OF THE ENGLISH TROOPS. 

(JProm our Special Correspondent ^ Mr. Francis Scudamore.) 

Cairo, Jlay B. 

For the past two days the entire populace of this city has 
lived in a state of fi*enzied excitement, to which the seething 
clamour of the days immediately following the memorable 1 5th 
September 1882 is only faintly comparable. Then it was, with 
the arrival before the gate of the citadel of Sir Drury Lowe and 
his cavalry brigade fresh from Tel-el-Kebir, that England's peaceful 
occupation of Cairo began. There were no Europeans in Cairo at 
the time, and even the better classes of Egyptians had either fleil 
to distant parts of the country or lay hidden in their spacious 
houses, closely barred against intrusion by friend or foe. Demon- 
stration of popular feeling was confined to the astounded and 
panic-ridden natives of the lower orders, whose bewildered minds 
swung for a week between fearful anticipation of the horrors they 
had been taught to expect at the hands of the English, and tremb- 
ling delight that the reign of terror under Arabi and Toulba had 
at length come to an end. They needed time, these stricken, 
starving people, to discover the state of their feelings ; to ileeidt* 
whether they were pleased that foreign aid had come to them, or 
were only glad to know that Arabi had fied, and would soon l>e in 
prison ; and in their indecision, for two whole days and nights 
dense crowds of wandering Arabs, Fellaheen, street merchant^:, 
clerks, donkey -boys, and small officials, thronged the Euroi^an 
quarters of the town, ceaselessly jostling each other througli the 
streets, and murmuring repeatedly, * The English have come. The 
Effendina is coming.* 

That was ten years ago. During those ten years the English 
soldiers and the Cairenes, both natives and foreigners, have learnetl 
so well to know and appreciate each other, that when it leakeii 
out (who shall say how) on Sunday evening that orders had beeu 
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received for the immediate embarkation of all the Ikitish troops 
in j;arrison here, the announcement chuiged like a tocsin through 
the Ktartletl town. 

Once again the Frank quarter was filled with an anxious 
womlering mob, farmed not of Araljs only, but of all the varied 
iiati<»nalitie8 that make up Cairo's thrivini; ))opulation, who 
nuimed the broad streets round the Esl>ekeeveh (lardens, silent, 
onierly. and sati, (»r gathered in tight-packe<l masses in front of 
Shepheanrs and the New Hotel, and the SjMirting Club, and lin- 
p»nMl fur hours in slowly changing thousands in the gn-at square 
faeing the Alnleen barracks. 

It w:ts near midnight, and the moon was high, when tlie news 
lKH.-ame i:ener:illv knuwn. The band A the Alexandria Kegiment 
had for >om«* tim«* nsised plavini: in the Ksliekt*t*vt'b <iardens, and 
n«»arlv all Kn^lish soMiers wrre ba<'k in barra<*ks. S«»me few men, 
bowi'vcr. whii had twelve u'rlock leave, wt-re still abroad, and as, on 
thfir way burn*, lln-y shouMfreil tbn)Ugh the tlintng — wundering, 
iiri doubt, what ciiuld be tlif matter — tliev wen» instantlv seize«l 
np'iii by ^ciire-i of eau»r wt-ll-wislu-rs, tlidigbletl ti» liiitl an tmtlet 
for some iNirtii'U of the ('onlial enlbusia>m |N'ht up within them. 

Of olii* of tiie^c ^|HlIltalienl|^ oUtiiUr:^t*< of atlertioli towards 

"Thomas Atkin<i' I was my>rlf a witiie**<. I was ^laiHlini: with 
other Kn::li^limi*n and lailies nn Shepbeard's bal«"iiy watibinu 

till* sjiittiiig ma^^eo lit the riowd i*elii\v, when >iitliii'iily tlieii* 

arosis Slime way up iIh* •»trei'*.— JM-yond the ]5iitish runsiilati* — a 
wibl ei»nfu*ied noisi* .if cliecriiig. It was a queer kind of t-heer. 
ftucli as couM pn^b.iiily be beanl nowju-re elsi* in tin* world — a 
stnmue bleiiiliiig o| til'* /iiub.treet of Arab women ti.e '.'Uttuial 
Felliih llagli, the Italian Viva, and tli** (it«-ek llii//ali. with a 
leaveniu'.; of I^'vantin«* >queal ; but the oiiti 'iiie nf tii*- mixture 
Wits sutVieientlv •^taitiin.; to inik** u^ tiiin l<'i a moiui-iit an\ioiiN]v 
— in the «lirerti*Mi of tlie ><iuiid. Tiien (iie rniwd i>i-fi*ii- \\^ t<Hik 
uj) the cry, and tjuiikly j»P"»"«m.: bat k on eitiM r •»i«li* of ib«* wa\. 
left mom fi*r the pii^-^ajf i.f tb<' m(»^t extnii'iilinaiy prori'^**ion it 
liaa yet fallen to my lot to Uhold. 
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First, leaping in a frantic dance such as one sees here at wed- 
din^s anil religious festivals, came some score of sayces, their lawn 
sleeves flaunting as they waved their arms, and tlieir gold-hroidered 
waistcoats gleaming bravely in the moonlight. Their usual cry of 
*Shmarlek, Gcmerh-k* was interrupteil now by hoarse shouts of 
' Inglis, Inglis, long live the Inglis ! ' — shouts which the crowd 
readily took up. Immediately behind them paced a tall, half- 
naked negrc), who — such is the length to which enthusiasm will 
carry these fanatics — held outstretched before him (a sacrifice to 
friendship), his brawny right arm transfixed by a long knife, from 
whose blade his blood dripixid frwly to the ground. A carriage 
followed — an onlinary hack victoria, captured, doubtless, close 
by — round which a frenzied mob surged, yelling and gesticulating 
madly. There was no driver on the carriage. The lK)x-seat was 
occupied by a mandolin player and a harjiist, wh(».se fingers were 
irery busy, though of their nnisie n(»t one note couM In* heard. In 
the victoria were the objects 4)f the demonstration, two English 
soldiers, one of whom, while prestTving his giKul temi^T, wit»< 
struggling manfully though vainly against a dozen ]>air of hands 
that hehl him in his pla(*e. and loudly declaring in words as 
unavailing as tli(*v uere funible that he was du<* in barracks 
at midnight and could nt»t ' Atay fodling ' any later. His pro- 
test was disreganletl. and his roinrailr, who ha<l aj-pan'titly .sih - 
cumbed to the hospitality of a burly (•iiM'k who facfil tin* pair. 
on the Stni[»ontin, nur^^ing a hii'j*' drmijnbn of >nnie p«*rnici- 
ous lic|iior, gave him 110 ht-lp. cxiirt^-^in'^ neither approval ina 
condemnation of the pioeee4liMi;'<. and. indriMJ. but for the t<*n4b-i' 
ministrations of an old a.dfMi in a >;itl'riin roln*, uho >t<MHl on 
the step l>e>iilt* him. he wouM pioha^ly ha\«' fall' 11 out into tlu- 
road. 

The inoili'V (Minival i-a-'-ed -^htwlv iiit«i thf iiijlit ; ibf -liMuts 
softened in tin* «li-«tain«» and tlj« n "ii''! away; i.ut !h»* i r<»\V'l, 
silent ai:aiii. !i'iu;iiin'.l -t.umi: v.iautly ;i? tli* !.■ :•! wiii-l'-w- A** 
I turiii'il iT'iu tin- ball "i.\ i.iiliiij-* .1 «jii;«-! nutivi- -|f. t,it"r ^-n lii" 
|mvenii-nt bi-iuMtli ii:*- l'"-K»'i up ;iii<l -pi kf iti Ar-i**'.! : * Ali. 
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Hawaga/ he said, ' Toiifik Pasha has gone ; Allah rest him ! Now 
the English are going — evil days are coming/ 

Throughout Sunday night and during the whole of yesterday 
the great crowd filled the streets. Even the announcement made 
yesterday afternoon that, although the English soldiers were called 
suddenly away, their Indian brothers-in-arms would replace them, 
failed to satisfy the public mind, or to remove the painful impres- 
sion it had received. In some vague way the feeling of the native 
populace was that, though the Indian troops might be soldiers of 
England's Queen, they were not the English they had known ; the 
English who wore yellow clothes, and blue goggles, and hats with 
towels on them, and who paid so well for donkey liire, and bought 
so freely in the bazaars, and were so easily persuaded to accept 
bits of imported blue glass as valuable turquoises, 'and wonder* 
fully cheap/ 

With very few exceptions all British troops were confined to 
barracks yesterday — not so much on account of their preparations 
for departure, for ever since the reinforcement of the garrison the 
commanders of regiments have been held in readiness to entrain 
in two hours after receipt of orders — but in order to avoid the 
repetition, on probably a very large scale, of Sunday night's demon* 
strations. The natives, therefore, were fain to be content witli 
standing in thousands outside the barrack-yard gates gazing at 
the busy scene within, while from time to time some English- 
speaking donkey-boy would accost the impassive sentries on behalf 
of himself and friends with some such speech as, * You going» 
Missa Soja, Arab prenty solly/ 

Thanks to the eneri^v and foresij^jht of the Commander-in-Chief 
in carefully policing the whole length of the canal with troops 
from Suez to Tort Said to prevent any such apt accident as the 
sinking of a dredger in a narrow part, the transj)orts suffered no 
delay. I'^atli ship — there were eight (chartered vessels of the P. 
and O., Ihitish India and Orient Lines) — on reaching Suez landed 
the trooi)S she had ]>rouLjht from lionibay and i)assed on into the 
Canal, employing the time of her passage in cleaning up for the 
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reception of the English regiments at Alexandria. The Indian 
hrigailes are for the moment encamped on the Sweet Water Canal, 
{Handing dispatch to their several stations. 

Tlie Kritish troops were entrained to-day at noon. Two 
Soudanese and one Egyjitian regiment lined the entry to the 
railway station as a guard of honour. Tlie young Khedive himself, 
accomi<inied by his brother, Mehemet Ali Bey, and followed by 
Zulfikar Pasha and many of the court functionaries, drove to the 
station to bid them farewell, and arriving a few moments before 
the first of the departing regiments, caused his carriage to be so 
placcnl that the men must march ]>«xst it. As each regiment 
)»asse<l him. His Highness, who had alighted and stood Wside the 
victoria, saluteil, and said rejK^atedly *(5ood-bye, gentlemen,* in 
English. To entrain the troops took, of course, some little time, 

and the remained a while in the small square outside the 

station while their comrades were taking th«*ir places in the 
roai'hes. His Higlintvss, who looked very grave and had sjM)ken 
but briefly with Sir Evelyn liariiig and other English gentlemen 
pre.sent, had entered his carriage, and the sayees had leapt to their 
place.> iH'fore it, when suddenly a voice shouted, * Three cheers for 
Ablwis Tasha.* Who the enthusiast was I do not care to guess ; 
i.ut the cry was taken \\\% eagerly. I)espiic discijiline, denpite 
etiquette, against pn»priety even thou^^h it was, a mighty cheer 
burst from the waiting tnM»p<* nmnd the royal carriage, nnd was 
i-<h<HMl from within the .station with nd«»ublcd volume. 

The Khedive seemed f<»r a moiueiit overcome. Then he drove 
quickly away. Tlie farewell of the native )Ni]>ulace to the tr<H)ps 
4is th«'y marched thmui^h thf streets wa-* pathetic in its eanifstness. 
liy a purely s|MMitaiifniH inoiiou all ('air** ha«l gath»*red whfn»ver 
it cijultl to \vi>h thf Kii-li-^hiii'ii '(mmJ -.. with you.' The jKi-^.sage 
of tlif r«"jimt'nts wa^ niark***! i.y iuiiutieTaKh' in<id»'nt'» showing 
the ath-ction in whnli th»* iu»u wi-n* h«*l«i and thi* genuine tli^tress 
<if tlie |»eopl.* at tli«*ir !«•->. A typi« a! in>«tain'** nf this native 
entlMi*ia*«iu is wniiii r» « ..plin-.'. In the — rejiuH'iit — 1 pur- 
jM^jifly avoid naniiii-.,' it -f«»r •-••nie time quaM«'red in the Citadel, 
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is a turbulent giant known as ' Mad Donald ' — a long service man, 
greatly liked, known for gallantry in the field, and steady enough 
on parade ; but who has twice lost his stripes for drunkenness. 
For he is not content to be passively drunk, but must also be 
violent. Under the influence of alcohol destruction becomes his 
ruling passion. In his periodical outbursts Donald has been a 
terror to the many street merchants whose displays of fragile wares 
cumber the Er Rumeyleh Square, at the head of the Mooskee. 
He has overturned their tables, made wholesale havoc of their 
goods, and fought the crowd with the trestles of the spoiled. His 
chief enemy and victim has been an old dealer in gaudy crockery 
and glass ornaments, whose entire stock he has several times 
reduced to shivers, and then danced upon the wreck, defying the 

police. Yet to-day as the marched by, with stalwart Donald 

leading man of his company, this old man dragged his table 
forward, crying, * Ya, Donal ; ya, Donal ; break something for luck ' 
— and was quite distressed at the tall soldier's smiling disregard. 

When the last train had steamed out of the station the 
immense concourse of people who, on either side of the line, had 
for an hour yelled farewells, fell once more to silently pacing the 
streets, where they still remain at this late hour. 1 have been for 
long among them and am forced to say that what was indicated to 
me on Sunday night by one man is now the i)revailing sentiment 
of the multitude, * The Knglish have gone — the Kflendina will go 
soon — evil days are coming.* 

Alexandria, May 28fA. 

You are aware that the English garrison was detained in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, and was largely reinforced by other 
troops forming part of the Eastern Expedition. Among the ex- 
citing events taking place in other parts of the world there has 
been nothing here of sufficient interest to occupy your columns. 
The trooj)S have V)een waiting for ordei^ to embark, which came 
immediately after onr great naval victory. 

All the regiments embarked to-day, and hvQ of the transports 
have already started. Their commanders have sealed orders, but 
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we fancy here they are boiiml, in the first instance, for Cv]iru8, 
and tlien to take i»art in x\ movement against Algiers, unless, 
indeetl, they are Imund for the Black Sea. You will ]>robabIy 
know their destination sooner than we shall. 



FRENCH INTKIGUt:S IN EGYPT. 

RISING OF THE MAHDISTS. 

{From our Sjtfcial Correiqwndtnt^ Mr, Francis Scuditmnrf.) 

(*AlRo, Jnm 3rr/. 

Yul' have heanl from other sources of Sir F. GrenfeU's n?- 
appointment to the command in Egypt, and of the fact that he 
hacl umiertaken that, if a certain number of Indian troojis were 
t»ent to him, he would be resj^onsible for tlie safety of Egypt, 
although all the ganison then in occu]iiition was sent to join the 
Eastern Ex]iedition. My last letter fnmi Alexandria informed 
you of the dei>arture of these tnMi)»s. I may add that the Hrigaile 
of Indian troops sent to our sup|K>i-t had landed two days previ- 
ously at Sue/, ami had Wen moved up to Cairo <Iuring my 
absence. Yesteixlay they marched i»ast the Khedive in the snuau* 
of the Abileen iMilace. Their splentlid ap|»eaian('e riM-alled the 
impression which IiikI l>een prfnluced by the eontini^ent from 
India which had in the same scpinre marehed )Mi>t the former 
Khedive after the cam|iai«^n of 1H8*J. 

We have heanl of the arrival of the English fleet and jKirt of 
the ex{KHiition at Constantinople, and are anxiously awaiting 
further news. 

We have, however littli' time for n'a«iiiivr. * •nr troubles at home 
pvc us plenty t»f iMrupatinn. The Euro|waii |N«pi]lation of (*airo i» 
nia<ie up mainly of Cerman^, ItalianH, (Inik-^, Frenrli. ami Kii;:li'*li. 
The Fn*ni'li,to wh(»s«» rank- area«lile4l Coplie. .VriiH-niati, autl I^-van 
line />n */#>/#»• and sym|»iilbi-tr'*. vjrratiy outinimlN-r any of tin* itther 
national itie>. ami, with ^••im' nnti-wmtby eMipliini*. an- n^t vrry 
tiniabli; n-presentativr** of their nation. To preset ve jn-aee an«l 
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order among these excitable peoples, whose couutrymen are all 
cutting one another's throats at home, is no light task, and has, 
despite the precautions taken, occasionally proved too much for all 
the powers of diplomacy, even when backed by General Baker 
Pasha's gendarmerie. On the first rumour of war Sir Evelyn 
Baring and his colleagues, fully appreciating the dangers of the 
situation, formed themselves, with some leading citizens, into an 
International Peace Committee, of which the Prime Minister is 
chairman, and agreed on various measures for the preservation of 
tranquillity in the community. The first of these measures (and 
subsequent events have shown its necessity) was the general 
prohibition to Arabs and Europeans alike, from carrying weapons 
of any kind (including walking-sticks or umbrellas) in the streets 
of Cairo or Alexandria. In 1882, between the time (11th June) 
of the Arab rising and tlie bombardment (11th July), a like 
prohibition did good service in Alexandria ; but now, despite its 
rigorous enforcement, there have already been several fierce 
encounters between the hot-blooded French and Italians. The 
new French Consul-General, I am forced to say, has given no help 
to the Peace Committee, and has rather made it his business to 
frustrate their counsels and mar their plans. 

A very clever French journal. La DeniUre Xouirllc, published 
since the opening of the war, which daily })rints marvellous accounts 
of British, German, and Italian defeats, is notoriously concocted in 
its entirety within the four walls of the French Legation. There 
are, indeed, no Frenchmen in the community outside of these walls 
capable of producing at once so witty and so scurrilous a sheet, or 
one so entirely dependent for its news on the imagination of its 
editors. Their reports are accej)ted by their own readers. None of 
the more accurate accounts from other sources are believed. But the 
arrogance and aggressive attitude of t4ie French colony and Consnl- 
General, the vicious blatlierings of La Dcrnitire Nouirlle, the nightly 
chanting by turbulent members of the French community outside 
Shejilieard's Hotel and the lU'itish Legation of *Malbrouque s'enfuit 
du Caire; On ne I'y vt-rni iiliis,' and kindred versions of old songs 
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mlapUHl to the i*equiremeuts of the nioiiieiit, together with the 
breaking of some dozens of English and Italian heads iu dark by- 
ways and noisy taverns, are, after all, but minor matters, and very 
trivial as comjiared with the rumours of impending trouble that 
rearli us from the southern frontier. Our news from the Nile 
out[>o«ts is grave. 

The Khalifa Abdullah Taaishi and the Emir Osman Klialid 
Zogal, who commands at Dongoln, have long been in communica- 
tion with Cairo. Indeed — since we are at war with France, it 
niav as well be said — for veal's it has iK'en known in well-infonned 
circles here, that leading memlH*rs of the French colony were in 
constant, though, thanks to (leiiend (IrenfcH's vigilance, irregular, 
convs|)onden<e with the Khalifa's otiicers. Thus tliere is no doubt 
that the Khalifa has U^en informed of the withdrawal of the 
English troops from Egypt, and of their replacement by Indian 
regiments. He has probably l>een assured that, owing to the 
gen<»ral conflict in EurojK?, Egypt can in no event Iioim* fur further 
reinforcements fn>m Englaml. His o]Miiion of the fighting value 
of Indian soldiers is presnniahly low. T1k» only oiM»nitions in 
which Indian tnK)ps liave taken part in the Soudan were those 
near Suakim in March lS8r» (M**Xeirs Zareba and the Battle of 
Hasheen); and Osman I)igna, in his written r(']»orts to the Mahdi. 
€laim<*d these engagements as dtH-ide*! victories for the Ansar. 
The Khalifa, therefore, with some dei^ree of ri'asiin, considers the 
moment op]KjrtuiH* f«»r a descent on Ev:ypt in force, antl for tliis 
descent he is making ]>i(*parations on a hii;:e .*>cale. 

Colonel Wod«*hou^«». who is at Wady Haifa. ri'jHirts the exi?*tcnee 
at (linnisof a new Mahdi>l camp. f'>rni*ti within th** pa^t incnth, 
which now numbers from >ix to ^rv^n thnusiuid T«»ktiK. (hi tlie 
west bank, a smalh^ camp i-* iM-ini: Iornn-d at |).il. Ti»f -Vralis tlaily 
•'.-out in numlKT-* ri;.:ht uptu Sana-, and to th** !-»rt at Klmr Mou-i^a 
on which thev tire ni;:litlv. Sal«li V**\ , thf Sli.ikh of i|jf .Muiieli 
liilie, whoM' liutv it i^ to i;u.ir«i ih- » .i^t'in d»'^»rt In'twcrn Kori'."*ko 
and the WelU of Muiat. ha-- r»-p •rt«-.i that \.\< \\e«k. Iiaxin.: nfws 
of preparaliiins for a forward inoMMn^-nt at Abu Hamtnid, he 
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occupied Murat with a body of 250 men. He was attacked on 
the night of May 29th by a large force of horse and camel-men, and 
after a hot engagement, in which he had 57 men killed and lost 
108 camels, he was forced to abandon the Wells to the enemy and 
retreat to the Bab-el-Korosko. The Murat Wells, he says, will 
not supply a force of 500 men for more than three days, and he, 
therefore, fears an advance on Ongat and Haimur. A small body 
of Kababish tribesmen, the remnant of that once powerful clan 
who, though for some time with the enemy, are still loyal, have 
reached Haifa from Dongola, where they say great preparations 
are being made for an advance. Daily small detachments of 
Jehadieh and considerable bodies of Ansar arrive at Dongola from 
Omdurman, and large supplies of provisions are being collected. 
Three nuggars, laden with dhurra, were wrecked, they say, less 
than a month ago, on the rocks near Barkhal. A good deal of 
doubt attaches to this statement, but if it be true, it indicates a 
very early rise of the Nile, for at this season, as a rule, the whole 
140 miles of river from Abu Hammid to Barkhal is a veritable 
maze of rock-strewn passages, impassable by even the smallest 
boats. These tribesmen travelled by the west bank, and say that 
from Dongola to Dal, the route was like that to a fair. 

The Sirdiir starts for the front to-night, and kindly permits me 
to accompany him. Colonel Kitchener expresses himself thor- 
oughly confident that his own troops are strong enough to cope with 
any forces the enemy may bring to meet him ; but a feeling of un- 
easiness in some high (quarters here, coupled may be with the fact 
that troops at Haifa and Korosko have lately suffered severely from 
influenza, has caused some pressure to be brought on him, with the 
result that it has been decided that the 17th Bengal Native Infantry 
and the 29th Beloochees are to act under his orders and co-operate 
with the Egyptian for.ces if necessary. They were sent by train 
to Assiout yesterday afternoon, and have already started for 
Assouan, XIr. (,'ook having undertaken their transport in tial- 
bottonied barges, towed by steamers of four feet draught. My 
next letter will i>rol)ablv W from Wadv Haifa. 
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FIEUCE lUTTLK NEAU WADY II ALFA. 

Fl'LL I>KSCkirTION OF THK KKJIIT. 

WaI»Y II ALFA, J\»t\€ \Mk. 

Thr 17tli l(eii<;al Keji^iiiiciit ivaclied licrc last night in four 
iKirjrrs towed by steamers, havin*^ made the distance in six days — 
without aceidents — and is encam[>ed on the west bank, op]K>site 
Haifa. The IJeloochees, one of whose towing' steamers ran aground 
near Derr, occasioning seven hours* delay, will probably be here 
to-morrow. We are still in uncertainty as to the Aral» plan of 
Attack. The state of the river between Sarras and Senineh has 
prevente<l the use (jf the armed pinnace for reconnaissance 
pur]Nises, and, although the Egyptian Camel Corp*^ has ri»j>eatedly 
pu^ihfd forward along the west bank to within a few miles of iKil, 
their Commander has been able to gain very little in-^ight into the 
eni*mv*s movements. It seem> likelv, however, that the Emir*s 
attaek will Ik? ma«Ie on the east bank, but against what |H)int 
I»etw«»en Sarras an<I Korosko it will Ik* tlirected. tht»re is a-» vet no 
<(ufli<ient indication. 

Sheikh Mustapha (Sibraii. wlm, with 150 men, o<'cupies the 
S<*hnia Oanis in the western ilesert Mum* sixtv milfs iidand 
from l>al, re|ii»rts that, with the e\ri>ptiuii of a )>arty of somt* 
fifty camp folh»wers who earn*' «»ut li» Sciima in th«» begin- 
ning of last week apparently to «ibtain salt, he has biM*n un 
inolestiHl. On the ea^t bank an atti'ni|>t wa^ UKulf three day.n 
ai:«». at a n*conn:ii-^anri' intnihf Italn-el-Ha-^ar, «ir * Iiflly i»i Koek.* 
Mlii«*h lH»rib*rs the riviT b-twi'^n Sair.i«* and th** wt-lN at .Vmbignl. 
r»rming an alupi-it impa^sibli* b.irri«T to iin'iji-. Tii»» imiI'T- 
pri.M* was n<'ar re<ultinj in th«- annilnlatii'n nf tip* i«i ninioitriie.; 
parly; for tip* x\^\^ wfi>' f«»i:M«i to b.- tull ot Arab- ub-i ^^pran*.: 
up on every >iilt» to ihf att:uk. K^itMiialfly ibi-ir il.i^b ua^ made 
loii early, and Captain iH'tM-h wa«» abb* t^ p*liii' in i:«mh1 ..iib-r. but 
with a hns of four lUi'ii. Wf e\|HMt. hoWt-M-r. thai a vrry ft-u 
clays mon* will di-covt-r tin* tarlh ^^ nf lb** Eniii-. 
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Wadt Halfa, Junf 20fA, 6 a.m. 

A decisive engagement was fought yesterday near this place, 
with the result that after five hours of hard — in some cases of 
desperate — fighting, during the course of which the issue was at 
times uncertain, this latest tide of invasion has been rolled back 
once more into the desert. The Arabs have suffered terrible loss. 
Our own casualties, of which I have not as yet full particulars, are, 
I regret to say, very considerable. Tlie Arab attack was intended 
to be a surprise, but this plan was partially defeated by cue of 
those simple accidents which occasionally upset the calculations 
of commanding otticers. 

Leaving aside Assouan and Korosko, the defending forces iu 
and around Wady Haifa numbered, with details, medical stafl', 
bearer companies, etc., about 6500 officers and men. This is 
without counting tlie navigating crews of the gunboats (armed 
with Krupp and machine guns), or the Indian regiment still on its 
way up the Nile. 

Early the day before yesterday, Captain Beech, with a company 
of the Camel Corps, pushed forward on the west bank to within 
200 yards of Dal without touching; the enemy. He reiK)rted Dal 
abandoned by the figlitinuj men (who had })resumably crossed to 
the east bank), and ()ccuj)ie(l only by several thousand women and 
camp followers, who fied on his ap])roach. The same evening the 
Colonel commanding at Korosko, telegraphed news of an attack in 
force on the Irregulars at the I3ab-el-Korosko, to whose assistance 
he had sent the r)tli Battalion Egyptian Infantr}'. 

Almost coincident with the receipt of this news was the 
discovery of a large Arab force in the hills east of Haifa. A small 
body of Cavalry, unihu* Lieutenant Abd-el-Azrak, scouting at^tlie 
base of the hills, suddenly perceived two mounted men (on camels) 
apiKiar on a height, while, at the same moment, a shot was iired. 
This was probably an accident, but it was evidently regardeil as a 
sigUcil, for immediately, with a great shout, men sprang up every- 
where among the rocks. A heavy fire was oiHjned u^wn the 
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Kj.'yp'.iaii-'. anil a IhhIv nf simii; liumlrril Anilis was >('i-ii to ilii-di 
ilitwii A ~iiiall iii-riili-rlail klior towiiiiU tliu jiliiiti. [.ii'iitfiiaiit 
AM--l-A/r.ik. wliM, in tli>- tirst lin>. Iia>l ^iit)vn-.l a )<>-;s ..f two 
li((Ts<-> kiilt'il nifl uiii; lr<i->{HT w<iiiii<l<->l. liiitti-il l>:i<-k t-i Iliilt'a (he 
wu-H ii<<t j>iir-iiu-<ll, wliL-n- till' ni'isi' of tiring luul ulnaily aiiiii'iiiuitl 
Lis .li- ..v.-rr. 

Till* Siril;ir :it nm-v iiiailv ari'iiii<fi-iiii'iits tu im-ri tin- iiii|Fi-tiiljti^ 
atui k. lii'UiTii wiiH ailvisi'il nt' tliv m-us |.y t-1<-|.Iir>iii-. Till- 7tli 
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bivouac, and the air was so still that even the voices of the Fikis 
and their congregations wailing in prayer were plainly audible. 

In the grey of the dawn the Sirdar made a reconnaissance with 
all mounted troops, and found the base of the first low range of 
hills immediately opposite Haifa covered for a stretch of over a 
mile with the enemy, whose irregular lines were sometimes two or 
three, and sometimes a dozen or more, men deep. Behind them 
the heights were thickly crowned with ra^as (banners), which we 
estimated at near a hundred in number (we afterwards found they 
were eighty-seven). This implied that we had a force opposed to 
us of near 10,000 Jehadieh (regulars), and probably at least half 
as many Aiisar. 

One of these rai/as was pointed out by a deserter as the green 
banner of Ali Wad el Helu, while another was said to be that of 
the Emir of Emirs, Abd el Maula el Taashi himself. On a height 
near this banner the enemy had mounted a bmss gun. 

Everything being rei)orted clear on the west bank, where for 
miles no trace of an Arab force was to be seen, the Bengal 
regiment was brought across the river at dawn in native l)oats, 
and half-au-hour later the 11th Soudanese arrived from Sarras. 
With the force thus at his disposal, in all some 4000 men, the 
Sirdar decided to draw the enemy to an attack. 

The hills lie about four and a half miles east of Haifa, extend- 
ing for some distance in a line pamllel with the river bank. For 
about two miles, liowever, from the slopes, the ground is irregular, 
much broken, filled with deep pits and sudden ledges which would 
be as eminently suitable for the enemy's favourite tactics as it 
were unfavourable for operations of troops. The Sirdar, from the 
position he had taken up at the beginning of this broken ground, 
ordered forward the two guns of the Horse Battery, which openctl 
lire on the enemy's position at G.30 A.M. This soon had the 
desired eHect ; the Arabs — after endeavouring to reply with their 
gun, whose tire, owing to the long range and their defective 
ammunition, was ([uite ineffective — formed into two columns, 
preceded by a long straggling line of skirmishers, and advanced 
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rapiilly. The guns now retired a thousand yards, and the 
mounted tnM>ps liaving poured (dismounted) a couple of volIevH 
into the advancing spearmen at 400 yards range, slowly retired, 
still iirin;^s on the artillery. This man(i*uvre was twice n^peated 
with every success, the well>directed fire of the guns doing con- 
siderable execution, in the enemy's advancing host, wliile the 
galling fire of the mounted troops irritateil them to forgetfulness 
of prudence. The fire of the Arab riflemen posted on the first 
sIo[»es of the hills and scattered in the hroken gn^und at their 
bast* did us less damage than it caused the ent-my's advancing 
lines; hut this did not appear to Im» noticed hy the Arah com- 
manders. 

When the Horse Artillery luul reached a point somt' 2oOU 
vaids from the fort at Haifa, tlu* Siitlar ordenMl f»ut the 1st 
Infantry I*rigade, consisting f»f tin* Indian Kegimcnt, tlic Uth 
Soudanese, and the half- bat tali<»n luh Suuiianese, titgethcr with 
the l»t and l^d Field r»]itt4'i-ifs (nJx guns in all). 

Tlie mounted troops wen» then onlt-rtMl ti» make a th'tfin- tt> 
the north to jirevrnt any portion of the enemy avoiding thf 
Imttle anil advancing towards Prbrrra. At the same time, tiie 
•Jtl brigade, eonsi^ting of tin* 11th .Soutlani*M», tin* 7th K'jvptian 
Infantry, and half- battalion of tin* l>t Kgpytian Infantry. \\«*r«? 
onlered to advanr*' from I>aliro<^.i to rjn-ik any niovrmeiit towanis 
the rivt'r in that dim'tioii. Tin* guns of H.dfa Ft at wciv abh* ii» 
do giHHl ?<ervire in support t»f the l>t liriu'adi*. rnf«»rluiiatfly iIh- 
height of thf river bank" n-ndi-ri'd tin* gunboats u^eli-.-s until the 
enemv shi»uld reach tin* Nib* iistdf. 

The Arabs wen* light in-.: for wat4-r. Tlieir bing ih't»nn' round 
the r>atn-«'l-Hag:ir niu-»t bavi* trit-d tlifui SfV^ri'ly. f«»r though tbi-y 
had proliably found >oini> -j-ring^ in tin* bill-, tb*'M* wipuM be 
altogi'thi'r in-^utlirii-iit f»»r tin* wants «'f >o lar:.'!' a f«»n'f. Wlivii 
they saw tlif »li<po-iiiMn ••f tb<* Sinlar's troi.p-» llirv tljil n>>t hi di- 
late for a niotM<-nt. A fonv. roughly cifinputcd at alntut .•^ix 
thousand mt-n. of wbMiu ^^^\\\%• twi> thou^nn<l Wfie iit!«'in«.ii, autl 
the rest >iiear and >WM|iUiiifn. ditshed forwanl in a formation 
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something like that of a Zulu impi upon the Ist Brigade, which 
was at once formed into a square, with the guns about 200 yards 
to its left rear. The Arabs made three attempts to rush tlie 
square ; but there was no cover for them in the open plain, and, 
though in their second charge they succeeded in crushing in for a 
moment, by sheer weight of numbers, the right front corner, the 
half-battalion of the 9th Soudanese, which was in reserve, was 
able to fill the gap and repulse the heavy mass of spearmen. 
Their signal failure ultimately counselled them pnidence. They 
did not as yet recognise their defeat, but drew off into the broken 
ground, where they maintained themselves for some time keeping 
up an incessant galling fire upon our ranks, despite our efforts to 
dislodge them, and making from time to time dashes in force 
upon any point in our lines that seemed weak. We had literally 
to hunt them from cover to cover in this broken ground, and, 1 fear, 
suffered severely in the process, as the advantages were with 
them. At length, however, after three hours* desperate fighting, 
they drew off to a position behind the first low range of hills, and 
the brigade advancing poured volley after volley into their retreat- 
ing numbers ; while the artillery shelled their position, with, as 
we found afterwards, considerable eflect. Meanwhile a second 
body of Arabs in two divisions had made for the river bank, just 
north of Dabrosa, at a point where, for a distance of some two 
miles, palm groves and plantations, some hundred yanls deep, 
fringe the bank. While one division of spearmen hurled itself 
against the 2(1 Brigade, which had advanced rapidly to meet it, 
the other gained the plantation, from whose cover a heavy fire 
was poured both on the 2d Brigade and on Dabrosa village. This 
success was, however, only temporary. The gunboat Ahn Klta 
was able to bring its platform machine gun to bear on the planta- 
tion with nmrdcrous effect; while, when he had repulsed the 
division attacking him, which he did with great slaughter, Colonel 
Wodehouse, commanding the 2d Brigade, detached a regiment to 
rake the plantation from south to north ; l>efore whose fire some 
thousand Arabs, the remnant of those who had gained this cover. 
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were 8iieedily in hot retreat across the phiin. These retreating 
8tra<:^Ier8 the mounted trf»oj>s now steadily .dn>ve southward to 
the hills. 

It was 1 r.M. l)efore the day could he said to he oui«. By this 
tinio the whole {dnin was strewn with dead and wounded Arabs, 
many of them in chain annour, many more in the parti-coloured 
Mahdi uniform, not a few almost naked. Wiien the Sirdar's 
force.s occupied the first range of liiHs, we captured no less than 
thirty-seven standards wluKse Emirs had presumahly |»eri8hed. 
All the aftern<K>n deserters came in from the eni'iiiv to ^ive them- 
selvi*s up. FniUi some of these men we learned that the force 
was commanded hy Abd-el-Maula himself, and that among the 
other high commanders were the Kmir AH Wad el Ilelu, the 
Emir Kalid Zogal (i-ommandant of I)ongola), and Wad Zuhehr 
ISahama, the Sf»n of /ubehr, who ('sca(H;d across the frontier last 
autumn. Many humlred rillrs, swonls, sjK*ars, and shieMs still 
litter the jdain. where thry are h<»ing coIIim ted ; an<l in the 
camp l>ehind the hill were fouutl no ft'wor titan li fly-nine noggaras 
or war drum-*. 



THE fkant<m;ei;max c AMrAi(;x-i:ES(rE of 

PA IMS. 

ItK.ntEAT ^^V IHK iiKKMANS 
■ Fri^tH a i'urrtsi^tuiUnt in l**niii.) 

The situation is iiM*xpli(-ahh'. Tlii- fin* is ai ih«* g.itrs. Thf 
out[N>sts have l>«'<'n fit i\ 1*11 in. and it said that two of th** f^rts 
have Injen surrenih*red. All <lay l-iiig a irn-at •^tnam of vihii !••>. 
lailen with every imaginahh* artiric of tiirnituic. and a«-(i»iiipair.tMi 

by crowds of disconsolate cilizt-ns, lia> \ n pnuiiu*^* into r.iri- 

over every available britlge. The U'^is ile lti'iil".:nf i** a hn^»i* 
camp, and every tree ali>ng the InMili'vard** srr\t's \\< shult'-r to a 
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suburban family. Yet the absence of excitement is extraordinary. 
There has been a good deal of murmuring at the interference of 
the Government with the Generals. Divided counsels, it is said, 
and a refusal to give General de Saussier a free hand, led to the 
defeats in Belgium. As usual, a mob assembled this morning in 
front of the Tuileries, crying out for the deposition of the I^resi- 
dent ; and it is reported that a couple of Government clerks were 
somewhat maltreated. But the demonstration was insignificant, 
probably the work of German provocateiirSy and the crowd of 
roughs and pickpockets dispersed with the utmost rapidity when 
two squadrons of Gardes Kepubliques were seen trotting down 
the Boulevard. 

The execution of the seven Anarchist leaders three days ago 
has had a very sahitary effect. I have just had an interview with 
M. de Freycinet's private secretary. He has become positively 
bland at the sound of the German cannon, distinctly heard beyond 
the river. To my reflections on the gravity of the situation he 
replied, with a smile and a bow, that although New York and 
Philadelphia were once occupied by the enemy, yet the American 
Kevolution was un fait accompli. As we were speaking the Pre- 
sident's carriage passed at a trot, and I had a good view of the 
cool-headed citizen who holds the anxious position of First 
Magistrate of the Ivepublic. He certainly displayed no symptoms 
of anxiety, and I fancy the crowd that witnessed his progress 
found something magnetic in his easy smile. Never in the 
piping times of peace have I heard such plaudits as followed his 
equipage. 

The same air of quiet confidence characterises all the members 
of the Government whom I have met to-day. Whether it is 
justified or not, only the future can reveal; but I may say that, 
notwithstanding the defeat at Machault, the rapid advance of the 
Germans on the capital, and the occupation of Kheinis, the spirit 
of the French nation is untamed. !My military friends own 
frankly that at Machault they were fairly beaten by superior 
numbers. The movement into Belgium, they say, was intended 
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ineivly ns a (kMii(>n.stratioii, and tlio cominaiulor exceeded Iu.h 
ord<^r-< in ti^ditiii^ a iiitched liattle again«it ^Toat odds. As to the 
caiaiire of IMifiins, they pn*servo a disfreet silonre; an<l the 
n*|it»rt of the aniiiliilation of two divisions near liar-le-Duc is 
received with an incriMluIous smile. Ev«*n whilst adniittin«; the 
fact that nianv wonnded men have been abandoned to the care 
of the enemy, one of (Hineral de Saussiers aides-de-camp shrn^ji^ed 
his sliouhh*r.s. and remarked that thev wonhl 1>c none tlie worse 
for a short visit to the IMiine. *V»'/'.s" />/•/•»»;*.< ce tpn- nrnm nrritns / 

J lint '2ii^ f) I'M 

Tlie l*n*si<lent's smih* seems to havt* had some n^ason. Thr 
rescue of Paris has h<.*en acromidishcd in as dramatic a faMiion 
as tliat of Andromeda, (leneral de Nej^rier is the iVrsens. At 
'2 A.M. the quiet (»f the summer u'v^ht was suddenly broken. 
AhiiVf llie ceastdess rundde «»f thi» earls ah)n^ the riouI**vards wen* 
heanl the unmistakable sf»unds of battle, and the eastern liori/itn 
was lit up as if by the noilhern liiu'lits. The weinl streami'i> of 
the ehftrie lanterns in the fi»rls struck quiverini: ihMuvli the 
daikness; anil awav bevond. thf l<»ni: rattle of mu<^k(*trv roM* arid 
fell. MiMtntinu' in hoi ha^te. I rinle down to tii«* Torte St. Maitdi*. 
but couM '^ft no furtIi«T. Viiy wisely, tin* rt»ail was kept cI«Mr 
for the tPNips, shoubl they be ei impelled to rt'tn-at, ami in any 
case the liiii;; train of ammunitiitii tumbriU ami ambulanei'S letl 
but little nMiin for i'nterpri>iii;: ejvili.in'*. Tiie liiu'li p.inipi't i»f the 
old f net i tit*' was lhri»iii;»"d willi anxiiiu** epiwd**. a i»la<'k, silent 
iua*is. ''azin*' intentiv into the iiaikiie^*s o:it i^'Voiei. At on** time 
the r«>ar of battb; ap]H':iifd to be ntinini; iieap-r. It may b.ive 

lieen tine perhaps to a ih.inv in the win. I; but tie* >uppri' I 

exclamations atnl the suiid*'!! tmpul->:M* m'>v«tii>nt ^leiwi-il liif 
j4Mit-up exritenn*nt of tie- p»i'ple. Ti.'ii tii'-r-- w.i-i a lull : iin-l 
then the muflled r«»ar wa^ le-.ird a-j.iiii. but «l:-!itiil!v iiii:l.«'i 
awav, and even as we Ii-r»-iii'-l. it-ii-.iinj m il..- iii-*.jii. .■. It u;i* 

at this moment that a faint irle» of truiui*-!- ati-i i-«r.iiij ■iri:iM- 

* 

was borne u|mui the bree/e. tiillowel by tb<* l.ii <>ll' »«und «•! .1 
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mighty cry, the long shout of triumph of a victorious onset ; and 

a deep sigh of relief burst from the close-packed thousands on the 

wall. It was not till day had dawned that a staff-officer was seen 

galloping towards the Porte St. Mand(5 from the battlefield ; and 

we learned that the garrison of Paris had inflicted a decisive 

defeat on their over-confident foe, and that last year's experiments 

in offensive operations by night around the capital had borne 

their full fruit. As I write, ambulance after ambulance full of 

wounded, and long columns of German prisoners, dirty, footsore, 

and begrimed with powder, attest the severity of the fighting and 

the completeness of the victory. 

Later. 

I have had the opportunity of speaking to some of the German 
prisoners. One of them, a gentleman whom I have often met in 
Washington and Boston, says the troops were exhausted by the 
hard work of the previous days, and believing the French were 
thoroughly cowed, were utterly disconcerted by De Xegrier's 
sudden offensive. He blames the rashness of the leaders in push- 
ing on to Paris with large armies still in the field on either flank 
of their communications. It appears that before the attack took 
])lace news had been received of a great disaster to the covering 
force of three Corps near Bar-le-Duc, and this was the Me<iusa s 
head which paralysed the German power of resistance. *Oh, for 
one hour of Von Moltke,' is the universal sentiment amongst the 
prisoner. Another officer, a Bavarian, was much surprised at 
the reports of great German successes in the East which have 
appeared in the English newspapers. He declares that the French 
movements were merely reconnaissances in force, in two instances 
pushed too far, and that the Germans suffered very heavily. The 
number of prisoners taken by the Germans has been very greatly 
exaggerated ; the majority were severely wounded men, and are 
a great source of trouble to their captors. This officer api>ears 
to have little love for the Emperor, scoffs at his * divine mission/ 
and hints that Bavaria, at least, is very weary of the Prussian 
hegemony. 
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The Germans are in full ix*treat. The I'urce that last night 
thrt*ateii(Hl tlie capital from the west has been heavily defeated by 
IH? Negrier. Paris is itself again. A member of the Government 
tells me tliat (feneral de Suussier, acting on De Miribel's advice, 
had resfdve^l from the first to allow the r:ish ofTtMisive of the 
enemy to have free ]»Iay; Intlieving that the tnidititms of 1870 
and the terrible strain of a double war on their meagre resources 
would ini]>el them to make a rush on Paris, in the ho|>e of finish- 
ing the war at a single blow. The Emjieror seems to have 
•'X|H*ctrd much from internal dissensions in France. ' lUit/ s^iys 
the Minist<*r, 'when the aristocrats condescendeil to become 
Ke]iublicans, France became once more a nation. In 1870 we had 
our Feiiernls and Confeilenites, our Imperisilists nnd our Radicals. 
To-day, political differences mean as little as in Amrrica.' 



ADVANTK OF GENEHAL DE GALLIFFET. 

.sn;nTiN<; tuk knkmv. 

TjiAt mmnt. Juttt t\K 10 r.M 
At length the einbar.'o phu'eil an all letters .since the 301 li of 
May has Imm'U renitivi'd. and the crjrres|^»ndrnts are free to tele- 
graph without n^itrictlMn a< Im matt^-r or ijiiatitiiy. Since May 
the 'J.'iih, untd tfii ii.i\ ^ ago, Gftifral de (tallitl'«'t'> niagnitii-i*nt 
amiv has Inm-ii <pii«-'i' vnt uiidiT >hflter of ihi* stnuii; ramj'-i of 
Liii.;rfS, Epinal. and !»• Iffft. Even our eavalry has had hltlf to 
ilo lH'Vi»iid >fndni' "'St niiin»'n»U'. ollicrri* imIpiI-*. n«»rth. «'a>t. and 
we^t. Tljf Gi-m-rai j»P-f*'rn'd tru'^iin-^ U» a stmng m rf«n i>t in- 
fant rv out j»'-ts ; and (til their ^\*\*' th** Grrinan<. th-'ij-jli riportctl 

to l»e viTv ^ti-'ii.: ill tin* ni'i.,'hiM»uili 1 *>( liar-h -I >ii«-. have 

n*mainetl inactiv*-. 
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It is surprising with what patience the French soldiery en- 
dured this weary time of waiting; but the men have supreme 
confidence in the hero of Sedan, and their intelligence is of a very 
high order. However, your Frenchman is a restless being, and 
discipline was put to a severe test when rumour of a German 
advance on Paris filtered through the camps. But General de 
Galliffet, by most judicious orders of the day, exposing the errors 
of the. Germans in advancing without first securing their com- 
munications, and enlarging on the strength of the fortifications of 
the capital, appealed to the soldierly intelligence of the army, and 
not in vain. Still, the fierce desire of the troops to meet their 
detested enemies had been curbed almost beyond bounds by the 
20th of June, and I scarcely think, strong as the General is, that 
he would have dared to delay movement for another day. 

Long before day had broken on the 20th the march began : 
and for nine davs, over the ma<2[nificeiit roads which run through 
the rich pastoral country west of the Moselle, the long columns 
moved past in the blazing summer weather, their faces set north- 
ward, and their hearts longing for the battle so long deferretl. 
The splendid marching powers of the French Infantry of to-<lay. 
as well as tlie hi«j:h-training and experience of the Stall*, make thr 
movement of 200,000 men and more tlian 700 guns a matter of 
child's play. The marches are long, and the dust stilling; hut 
still order and reguhiriiy are the characteristics of tlie j^reat 
exodus from tlie fortresses. The ambulances are empty, aii*l. 
heavily weighted as they are, the little linesmen in their hnig 
blue capotes and wide red trousei*s swing steadily along, laughing 
and singing as the sun nears his setting even more cheerily than 
when the iields on either hand were fresh with the mornin;; dew. 
Loud are the cheers that greete*! the General, active as the 
youngest subaltern of Hussars in spite of his sixty odd years, jis 
magniticently mounted, he rides slowly past the regiments, with 
cheery word of greeting and enct)uragouient to his sturdy Jan- 

On the morning of yesterday reports came in from the cavalrv. 
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riding more than twenty miles to the front, that the Prussians 
were also advancing ; and the same evening came the first presa^^'e 
of the storm : two or three ambulances — full this time — and half- 
A-dozen captured Uhlans. This sight stilled song and jest : a 
grim silence fell upon the columns, and an air of fierce determina- 
tion took the i>lace of the eager excitement which had hitherto 
lit up tho8e mobile faces. The bivouacs that night were ver}' 
quiet ; the men gathered in little groups nmnd the camp kettles, 
or sat ai»art in their shirt-sleeves, assiduously cleaning their rifles. 

I^tc last night, as I was turning into my humble billet, shared 
by two r>f1icers of the Staff, in the Curr's cottage at Maison d'Or, 
I retrived a message fniiu the Major eoininaiiding a Chasseur 
battalion, who had for the past three days been moving forward 
with the cavalry, that he had obtained iK^rmissioii for me to 
accouiiKiny him on the morrow. It was unlikely, so my 
friendn on tlu* StatT informed me, that ihe armies would come 
into eolli>iiin. aii«i if I joined Us ^htifrs ritrirrit I wouM have an 
op{MfrtiiiiiTy of seeing something of the cavalry fighting. 

lU*fi>re daybrrak, llHTfforf, I found myself in a liny village 
consisting of ii einin-h and half-a-tlozen farin-housrs, with sub- 
stantial gr.inaries and ganb'ns, anil a single cabaret, in company 
with i»ne of ili'ise battalion*) r/V//// of the army, the (Via-sstt/rs ii 
piftL who iKia^t that the ravalry can iieitlicr leave them l^'hind 
n(»r do witiiout them. 

Thf villa;:e stamU in the centre ftf a rollinix vallev iiearlv 
thret* inile> broad, niiinin.: ea<«t and west, with a long ridge to the 
south and anoihi*r to thi* north, dotted wiili viiieyarils and potato- 
patclh'> ; Imt witlidui li<-«i'^i*. or wall, or liiirli. 

In tie* t'lWer «•!* !ii»* elinreli. wbtTi* I {i*\\\v\ a eiiiivi-nient loft 
anil a iiant»w win«i'iw. I r<in!d se«'. tbrMU*:h the morning mist. 
little iMMJifs of eav.ilrv well tn tlh* front ; atnl lN*liiiid tli** villa;^** 
thr^*e ff^inieiit-i i»f Pra-jonns were staiiiliiiu', ili^nnHinti*'! In-^iile 
their Imr^ii-i. Away ti* tlie n«»rtli iine wnuld hear at biiiv: intervals 
a shnt I If tw«». and iu<'--i'n'^'«Ts rame ridin*^ rapi'Ily bark to tlie 
brigaile in rear. Out* tiiin*^' ^^trm-k lue iL<« curious ; allhongh I wa** 
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iu the midst of the village, scarcely a Chasseur was to be seeu ; 
and it was not for some time that I descried blue uniforms lying 
behind the orchard walls, and now and then a kepi was to be seen 
at the windows looking on to the single broad street. 



BRISK CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT. 

As the sunbeams gained more power, I saw that the open 
slopes of the opposite ridge, more than a mile and a half away, 
were covered with little groups of horsemen, moving steadily for- 
ward, and apparently pressing back our scouts. Even the isolated 
squadrons to the front began to give back at a walk, when by the 
corner of a wood on the sky-line, a sudden appearance of dark 
groups of men and horses, with white electric-looking flashes, 
betokened the advent of a battery. The explosion of the first 
shells awakes our cavalry brigade to action. A couple of batteries 
disengage themselves from the mass of horsemen in rear, and 
from a knoll to the left of the village our guns are soon replying 
to the enemy's challenge. Shrilly the trumpets sountl. The 
dragoons mount, and with jingling scabbards and tossing plumes 
trot away to where a deep fold in the ground aflfonls them l>etter 
cover. Tliis movement is not unobserved by the German scouts ; 
I can see them racing back over the hill, and in a few moments, 
it seems, a dark mass of horsemen appears against the northern 
horizon, the serried lances standing out clearly against the cloud- 
less sky. Again the shrill blast of the trumpet, and our eighteen 
hundred dragoons arc moving out to meet the foe. With a rush 
and rattle the rear regiments take ground to either flank, and the 
long sabres flash from their scabbards. The hussars are retiring 
rapiilly, away to the left of the guns, and the field is left clear for 
the shock of the opposing masses. iMy blood tingles with excite- 
ment. The sun glints bravely on the brass helmets of the French- 
men ; the dark blue mass a mile away is gathering pace like the 
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mighty breaker of a stomiy sea. The lances drop as if by magic, 
the long line changes ita direction, and then wheels inward. I 
can see the oflicers turning in their saddle."*, far in front of their 
squadrons, signalling with gleaming swordn ; a humlred seconds 
will bring them together, when suddenly, to my horror and dis- 
appointment, the French slacken speed, and, before I can realise 
the fact, have turned rein and are riding (mst the village as if for 
their lives. Sipindrons to the right, scpiadrons to the left, and a 
troop or so clattering madly down the ill-paved street. Far above 
the crash of iron hoofs and the rush of flying squadrons I can hear 
the hoarse cry <»f triumph of the foe. Down they come, heads 
anil hinces low, nu-ing in pursuit. A last salvo, which sends a 
score of horses stumbling in their tnicks, breaks for a moment the 
symmetry of that maguiticent line, and hurls an otiicer helpless 
Wneath the thundering hoofs, and our batteries have limWnMl up 
and dash frantically, with gunners plying whip and spur, across 
the plain. 

They are lost, they are lost, so fast follows the fi>e. riding in 
furitiUM haste to gather the trophies of the tight. A great cloud of 
dust ri-si;s U'fiire tlifiu, but I ran >ee the faces of the men as the 
squadrons diverge to ]i:is.s the villagi*, and note the laughter and 
the Hhouts of thi>s«* fair-haired troo]i<'rs with the scales u]N)n their 
shoulders. SihMi'nly the leader, riding like Scarlett at r»iilaclava, 
twenty lengtlis in fn>Mt, leans liaek in his stirrups, cheeks his 
charger in his hea<ilt»iii; career, and thn»\%n his hand high al>ove 
his heail. Tile trumpeter besiile him rai>e*< the trum|M*t to his 
lips, but en* the noie<4 ring out they ure «Ir<>wniMl in a louil roar of 
musketry. I hatl furi^nlien the (MiaH-^tiirH in the orehanli ; the 
(rermans liad n»*vi'r NU^^jH-eti'd tlii-ir pn'-eiue. The .surpriM* is 
complete; the iii>.i'>:t r overwhelming. M.ig.i/ine after ma;:a/ine 
is unloa>leil, and tlii»u<«.iipi<« of bullets finii an eai*y target in the 
seething. >trni:L'l in :^ nia». ju^l n<>w advancing su magnitircntly in 
all the pri*ie nf i^rder and \ii-tt>ry. K<iun>l th** villagi* the s* fue is 
iniie^ctiliablf. Tii«' .<«!.iu;:hter is terriide, \\\\y\ in a few niitiiients 
the .stpiadrons that liad |Mi«*.Si*ii unscathed on either bide C(»me 
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flying back in the utmost disorder, pursued on one side by dra- 
goons, on the other by hussars. The valley is covered to right 
and left with a dense crowd of horsemen, galloping in all the 
excitement of the flight and the pursuit, whilst the German 
batteries on the bridge pour shell after shell into the surging 
crowd, regardless whether their mark is friend or foe. I have 
little time to reflect on the skill with which the trap had been set 
and baited. My friend the Commandant calls me from my eyrio, 
and before I had time even to note the trace of the stirring events 
I had seen passing before me, the Chasseurs are retreating from 
the village at a pace which puts my Kosinante to the trot. Very 
soon we hear the jingle of the cavalry in rear. The dragoons are 
retiring also, and as I look back across the valley I can see the 
long screen of scouts falling back slowly across the valley, so still 
and peaceful but an hour agone, and now strewn with the awful 
dUh^is of the conflict. Such was the first phase of the battle of 
the 29th of June. * Cent nn apMtif* remarks the Commandant. 



OKEAT VICTOKY OF THE FREXCH. 

FITLL DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE. 

The curtain is not long in drawing up for the second act. and 
on our side at least the actors are ready for their cue. From the 
crest of the ridge which we have now reached a brilliant scene is 
visible. A broad expanse of verdant pasture stretches away to 
the placid river which runs between the willows, past the white 
houses of the little town. Here and there is a patch of woodland, 
a few stately poplars, and here and there a vineyard. The white 
high road, witli its leafy avenue of spreading trees, now turned 
into telegraph poles, runs direct to the bridge. On either side, in 
squares and oblongs, bright with blue and crimson, with flashing 
bavonet and brazen helmet, rests an enormous armv, and still the 
never-ending:; columns of men and guns and wag<jons are forming 
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up for battle for miles away on every side. On the ridge which 
hides this huge array from the advancing enemy are three batteries, 
tilling the air with uproar, and attracting volley after volley of 
Prussian shells. One can hear the shrill whizz of the shrapnel, 
and turning again to the front, we see that on the sIo|>es below us 
the rivalry skirmishers, kneeling amongst the climbing vines, are 
in action all along the line. The Chasseurs have scattered along 
the crest, but there are no other infantry visible. I cannot believe 
He Ctullifl'ft is napping. Above the town rises a great yellow 
glul>e, swaying gracefully with every breath of air, and I know 
that the (tencral has a penchant for observing his enemy from the 
vantage-iN)int of the balloon. If he is really i)oised up there, in 
the bright morning air. lie must s<e those long sombre lines of 
skirmishers moving slowly across the jdain ; those heavier masses 
doubling' rapitily ov«*r the op}K>^ite crest and moving down the 
^lojii'S. He must know that there are at least .<«ix batteries in 
artii»n against us. and that there are men bleeding to death iKMieath 
the tendrils of the vines. 

Still not a sign. A coujile of Staff oilicers stand near those 
thn-e poplars on the hill ; one of our batteries falls back, leaving a 
gun Itehind. The ravulry l>egin to crtM'p further up the hill, but 
not an infantryman moves. The enemy has halted mon* than 
1200 yanU away. They are lying in hmg rows atliwart the valley, 
and the inees^^ant movement of the ritles, even more than the 
deafening nittle. tell us that they an* pnuring in a heavy fu^ilade. 
Another battery t«> th«' rear, and yet an<aher ; horses falling 
wuuuiled in the tnier.s: and then, as if at a given signal, the hmg 
<terman lines press f«trwar>l. Their heaviest niasM-s aie away 
over yontler tin our lift, wln-re that tlii«'k wjmmI, willi >ear|HMl, 
quarried shi|K-s Im*I>iw, ti-tminates thr ri-i^re wiier*'«»n wi; ^tand ; 
and over to thf right, wie-n- a iiiar-^hy briink. its hiiiiitiii willow.s 
still >hri»uilcd in iiii<<t. bn-aks thmuglt the ri>!g«' t<» j>iiii tlie rivt*r, 
we can see >iiail<i\\y mluiiins moving in tlie far distanc*'. 

Another ten inimit'-.-. |»erliaps fi\e, if the i'lia^^^^tMir." ;:i\f way, 
and the eUeUiy will ••M-iln.ik the v.itley, the town, and the bridges 
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— the bridges, the most important of all. But even as apprehen- 
sion gathers it is dispelled. Turn your back for a moment and 
look to the south. The earth is in motion. Long lines of guns 
are dashing forward at a gallop, breasting the gentle slope, and 
driving the dust behind them in swirling clouds. 

Long lines of Infantry are already near the crest, and heavy 
columns are rapidly moving up in rear. The unsuspecting Ger- 
mans are little more than a thousand paces distant when all along 
the brow, bare and solitary just now, two hundred field-pieces 
come into action almost at the same moment. 

In a moment more the air is litemlly shaken by the rush and 
scream of a hurtling storm of heavy metal ; and, lying down in 
the intervals between the groups of guns, the infantry sweeps the 
plain with volley after volley. The cavalry has retired behind 
the hill; the vineyards are no longer tenanted, and the vine 
leaves, cut by the sheet of bullets, fly in the air as if blown up- 
wards by the wind. 

Tlie Prussians stagger beneath the shock. Lines shake and 
waver ; here give back, and there lie still and motionless ; columns, 
though far away, break and dissolve under the shrapnel, and then 
deploy in haste and confusion; and, above all, the bright sun 
shines down witliout a wreath of smoke to sully his radiance, or 
to hide his target from tlie rifleman. Vainly the supj>orting lines 
of the Prussians are hurried to the front. Impotently the cavalry 
ride forward. Their guns are already silenced. The squadrons 
are checked by an inextricable tangle of falling men and horses. 
The long line of infantry is no longer intact. Men are haestening 
to the rear, not singly, but in groups. Officers stand out in front 
for a moment, and then are seen no more save in shapeless huddled 
forms on the dewy grass. The volleys of the French became more 
regular and machine-like every moment. A mounted group 
reaches the hill. It is the General, his Staff beside him, his 
/anion at his side. They are too far off to hear, but I can see 
De Galliffet pointing to the front, and the infantry are already 
moving forward, swooping down upon their prey. He must be an 
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euemy of more than mortal courage who, decimated and out- 
numbered, can withstand the swift yet steady onset of these trim, 
regular lines of blue and red. And look behind —there, in the 
interval! A long array of tossing heads and nodding plumes. 
The Cuirassiers of France ! Let the infantr}' shake them ; brave 
horsemen, your time is coming! ' IToMiez pas Beichshoffenf' 
yells a wounded corporal by my side, and the mighty mass breaks 
into a trot, and across the plain they dash, the horse artillery 
racing in their wake, whilst viva after viva speeds their onset. 
The German cavalry, what is left of it, comes gallantly forwanl to 
meet their antagonists, and, if possible, to save their infantry. 
But it is too late. In a few moments the plain is covered with a 
broken crowd of soldiers. Groups rallying round their officers are 
swept away by flying horsemen or serried squadrons ; thousands 
are now struggling for the ridge ; in the centre the Cuirassiers are 
bearing all before them in the frenzy of the charge, and on the 
flanks the infantry, with rattling volleys, sweep away the (Uhris 
of the battle as leaves before the gale. 

Before the French reached the ridge beyond, long after the 
cavalry had retired to re-form, it appears tliat they met fresh 
masses of infantry hurrying forward to the assistance of their 
comrades ; but the impetus of victory was too great to be with- 
stood. The fresh troops became involved in the disaster of their 
advanced guard, and long ere mid-day De Galliffet was in secure 
possession of the second ridge, across which at daybreak I had 
seen the Germans advance. 

About the noontide hour both armies seemed, as it were bv 
consent, to allow a breathing space. It was as if some invisible 
Marshal of t)ie Lists had thrown down his baton. So here, behind 
the ridge, whilst the blazing sun passed over the meridian, lay the 
colunms of the French. Over against them, in the rolling and 
open valley, but out of range, wen» the faint, blue, wavy lines 
which marked their enemy's position. 

It was not till after two o'clock that I saw General de Gallitfet 
— who had been standing alone, looking intently towards the 
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euemy ami impatiently beating his foot ui>on the ground — make 
a gesture of relief, and turning sharp to his orderly dragoon bid 
him bring up his horse. At the same moment the Gennan infantry 
began to move. The artillery had been for some time in action. 
A {lerfect hail of shells tore up the level surface of the ridge, and 
our batteries were one by one rutiiin*;. Our present line of 
infantry is sttveral hundred yards behind the hill, down in the 
valley, cooking their soup undistur1>e<l by the shrapnel, and only 
a few an' (railed up now to assist the guns against hostile skir- 
mishers. < )n come the Prussians, but it is soon evident that the 
main attack is not against our centre. Away to the left there, 
where (General Janiont, the trusted Commander of the 5th Corps 
d'Armre, holds w.itcli and ward, the sky is red with ilust, and the 
thunder of the ;'uns and the rattle of musketrv is threefold heavier 
than with us. I can see our troops moving in the valley below, 
from centre to left, linesmen ami guns, hurrying to the point of 
contact. I am on the {Niint of riding in the s;ime direction, when 
uue of M. de GallifTet's aides-de-camp suggests that I have already 
a place in the .stalls. * hown lielow/ he says, ]N»inting to the 
valley, * will Ih» played the last agony <ii l*rus^ia.' 

The susjieiise is terribh*. The v«»llevs rise and fall, the roar of 
the cannon swells antl (lies wav. The minutes dra^ bv on leaden 
wing-«. The tro'fps in our front are not advancing, even the 
Artiller\' .seems lazv this afternoon, ami there, even there, where 
the red dust-clouds hang over a hell of shiu^^htfr. the fate of a 
nation is lN.*ing dccidt-d. It i-^ in vain I endeavour to imitate the 
im|ierturt>ability of th«* Gfiieral. our * lanee of iron.' as the soldiers 
liave learned to call him. A meHscn;.:t*r <ir tuo rid<'s up, and is 
diHmis-<ed. Tli(*re is not a si;^ti on that impassive countenance. 
Here is another, ^^allopniLi at '•[m'imI, giw with •lu'^l, and horse 
foamin;^ with ha.^^te. At hi^t ! Th«* tieiieral .strai;;hten.'% himself 
up. lit' raiM'^ lii^ hand U\ lii.^ Hpi with the o.il.ifn Irave.-*. as if 
he were .salutin;: a >uiH'iior. Is it France or Fortune! 

The Stat)', throwing' away their ci^an*tte.H. ure all animation 
now. Oflicers iind onlt'iliP"! gallop recklessly down the hill at 
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break-neck speed. There is a stir amongst those sleeping columns 
below. Men spring to their arms. I can hear the harsh words of 
command, and note the tricolours with their golden fringes given to 
the breeze. The long lines ascend the hill. What lias happened ? 
The enemy in front is moving to the attack : we shall hold the 
second ridge as we held the first. But no, it is more than this. 
This time, as our guns come into action all along the crest, our 
infantry do not halt beside them. There is no pause now. 
Stmight down the slopes they go, the shells screaming overhead, 
and the little groups of timilleurs halting alternately to deliver 
their biting volleys. Here, sheltered by a friendly poplar, I can 
look down upon the scene. ' What worthy enemies !' cries a little 
surgeon who has joined me. * What a struggle of heroes ! * And 
so it was — while life lasts I shall never forget De Galliffet's charge. 
Sixty thousand men, line after line, were hurled against the 
German centre. And how bravely those Germans fought ! And 
now, looking back in cold blood, how needlessly were they 
butchered ! Exactly opposite where I stood, their infantry moved 
forward with even more than the precision of a parade ; in little 
squads, but shoulder to shoulder, with all the rij^idity of a birth- 
day review. I could even see the officers halting and actually 
correcting the alignment. Needless to say, these living targets 
were riddled through and through in the very moment of their 
pedantic folly. In the rear, too, came lines of men, gallantly 
moving forward to beat of drum, with that extraordinary, high- 
stepping pace which excites the ridicule of the Transatlantic 
visitor in Berlin. How the veterans of our Civil War would have 
scoffed at this slave-driver's discipline ! But even the veterans of 
the Wilderness and Gettysburg would have admired the bravery 
of those devoted Teutons. At 400 yards from each other the two 
lines came to a standstill. Very irregular is the front ; here the 
French are giving back, and here the German officers are driving 
up their stragglers; all are standing, there is no cover on thai 
open plain ; the French volleys have dissolved into fierce in- 
dividual fire, and the masses swav backwards and forwards in thai 
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infernal din. Of a suHden, beliind nie, sounds tlie bIare.of trumpets 
and the roll of many a score of drums. I)e (ialliflet's reserve is 
coming u|> to decide the conflict, and as the serried lines crowned 
the ridge, the (lemians, battling fiercely in the valley below, began 
to break. And then, whilst the setting sun, {K)uring his red rays 
athwart the opposing hosts and striking radiance from the golden 
eagles of the tricolours, sank slowly on that awful Aceldama, the 
French anny moved onward to its triumph. Wild and exulting 
were the shouts that rent the air ; far above the roar of battle and 
the clang of drum and trumi)et pealed the maddening cry for 
vengeance, and like a tornadf> — with irresistible strength anil 
onier — the young soldiers of the Kepulilic swept down to obliterate 
the sorrow and the shame f»f isTO. Xot for a moment was thi* 
is-iui' in doubt. With all th** hereditary courage nf their caste, the 
(■erman otlicers died in their tracks, distlainiiig to give back a 
single loot; but the Cuirassiers were once mi»rf Irt loose, the 
(ff«*neral him>elf directim; their onslaught, and before darkness 
fell not a single sound man in the (icrman army but was far 
ujMin the n»ad to Metz, Our virtory is complete; as I write, tin; 
cavalry is still pushing the pursuit. 



THK <;kxki:al srrrATinx. 

THK I.IItKKATlON nF liiLANh. 

Since the great battles took plao* which endrd in the falling 
back of the Russian fon-fs. rv«*nts Imv<* folltiwi'tl in that region 
which have Wen of tin* utmnst im|Nirtanc<*. though tin* men* 
details from day t«» day havi* n<>t Utu of suthiit-nt interest to 
chnmicle. The I«u>^ian army in the tirld, unable aft^'r its srVfre 
losses to op|M»se the far out numU-rini; fi>rt-cs of its ««n<*mies, ha^ 
adopted its traditional |M»liry. It has n-treatiMi into the interior 
of the country. leaving lar^i* garris^ins in War^taw and Ivangurud. 
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Germany has undertaken the siege of Warsaw, Austria tliat of 
Ivangorod. The German and Austrian cavalry, which have now 
asserted their absolute superiority over the Cossacks, have followed 
up the retreating Russians far enough to completely separate the 
Russian forces to the south of the gi*eat marsh region which 
stretches out behind the great fortress of Brest-Litewsk from those 
in the north. A German army is laying siege to Brest-Litewsk. 
The single line of railway which connects that fortress across the 
marsh has been utterly destroyed for an immense distance. 

Meantime the two Governments, now in complete command of 
the open country, have taken a political step which cannot but be 
received with satisfaction by the civilised world. They have issued 
a proclamation declaring their intention to erect Poland into a buffer 
State against the aggressions of Russia, and have pledged them- 
selves not to conclude peace without guaranteeing its independence. 
The exact borders of tlie restored kingdom have not been tixed, 
but it is apparently intended to include Lithuania, and to stretcli 
up to the borders of the marshes. 

One important fortress has already fallen. The Germans, tak- 
inj:; advantage of the facilities whicli the rivers and the railwav.s 
afforded them, have brought up heavy siege artillery, witli which 
they have bombarded the defences of Xovo (liorgiewsk. Tlie effect 
of the cordite shells on parts of the fortifications which had not 
been adequately prepared to resist them, is described as amazing. 
These terrible instruments of destruction, now fii-st used in war, are 
said to have simply swej)t away the solid defences of the jdace. 
The garrison was helpless, and after a most gallant but hojwless 
resistance suiTendered. 

It aj)pears to be only a question of iinu», and not a long time, 
before the same process is applied to Warsaw. Indeed, the con- 
fidence of the (lernians in this resjwct has put an end to what 
threatened to be an appalling tragedy. On leaving (loneral 
Hashkuff in command at Warsaw, General Gourko had ordere<i 
him to expel the whole civil population of the town. This 
measure was adopted, not meroly because of the notorious 
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syinpatliies of tite inhabitants with the invaders, but l)ecause 
Warsaw has I>ecn crowded with such immense numbers of disabled 
soldiers, and the place had been filled to such an extent by 
fu<j:itives at the time when it was invested, that it was feared that 
provisions, on which a lar*:e di'mand had been necessarily made 
for the army in the field, would not last long. It was a terrible 
tcmptati(»n to tlie Cfcrmans to re|K'at the methoil of the sie^e of 
Met/ of 1870. and to thrciw on the Huftsians the res[K>nsibiIity for 
allowing; the expelleil inhabitants to stsirvo. 

Happily, other consitierations prevailed. The rapid success at 
Xovii (•iorjjiewsk, the complete knowledge that the (lermans had 
nf the naturt* of the dt«f(*n<cs with which tlirv had to deal, the 
;4n*at im]N)rtaiif;(* of cniK-iliatiiiL! tbtfrnlfs and enlistin<{ them heart 
ami soul in the canst*, all coiittibuted to induce tlir (vermaii 
authorities to n-ci'ive tin* fuL!iliv«'>. 

Ihit there were forty-ri;»lit hours of suspense durin;: which the 
sufTehn^^s of the inhabitants out.^idt* the walls, while not yet 
admitted inti» tlu> (MTinaii (-am]>. Wfn* terrible, and their a;;onisin«{ 
fears still wi»rsi». The iiiatti-r had l«» br rrft-rred to the KmiH'r«>r. 
now in Fraiitt*. A personal apin-al to his humanity by Her 
Maje.sty tilt* (^Mii-en. iiHtst dflitatfly and cautiously woiilcd. but 
indirectly su^^^estiii;: how ditli<-ult it wnuld Ik* to ki-ep t«';:i-tlier 
the i^reat Alliaim* if anytliiie^ o4riirieil that oiitrai^eil the public 
consilience nf Kurope ami Aiii«Ti<-.i — and to flo him jiistirr. the 

real humaiiitv (»f the KiiiiM*i*ir liim-elf — tinallv deriijed the 

• • • 

question. 

The wn*trlied inhabitants wrp' n'»l onlv receive*!, but raivfuUv 
liMiked after, ami at oiiri> di^pat< \\%'\ to plare^ safe from the (.'lu.sli 
of arms. Meantime. iiioniHiu^ niiinlH'r^ of I'oles havi* lH*en 
enrolltnl and eipiipped. NiiuiU'In i.t Inith ottiifrs and iin-n traineil 
in the iCu^^iaii Army who b.iNi* ^iirn-iHii-ri'd. or iiiadf ;:o«h1 their 
eHca|M*. to'^'ftbtT \\\\\\ I'oli^li i>tli<*'iH fii>iu tht* Austrian and 
l'rus«iiau Armies mtm* a^^ an adiuir.ibb* nurleun fur enrolment, ho 
that by the time tin* Kn^^ians an- p'ady to attempt any a4lvaii<*e 
Apiinst their victoiiou^i enemie4. :i nrw element of ruiiMderable 
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importance will be added to these. A most valuable pari of the 
contingent of trained Polish officers and soldiers was provided by 
the army which surrendered in Bulgaria. Russia has always pur- 
sued the policy of sending her Polish soldiers as far from their liomeA 
as possible; the army invading Bulgaria was, therefore, laigely 
made up of these. They have gladly transferred their services on 
hearing of the coming regeneration of their ancient kingdom. 

Meantime, it appears that Kussia sees that she has no prospects, 
for some time to come, of being able to act offensively against the 
Allied Powers, and that they do not intend to favour her by 
plunging into Inner-Russia. Stores and transports must be col- 
lected in large quantities before the Russians can again advance, 
and the impoverished condition of the country makes this a very 
difficult task. As, however, she does not wish to keep her soldiers 
idle, and is most anxious to score a success somewhere before she 
asks for peace, which every day is becoming more inevitable for 
her, she has largely reinforced her army in Asia Minor, which has 
hitherto been kept inactive by her tremendous necessities in other 
directions. 

Moukhtar Pasha has been falling back slowly and cautiously, 
as he found the forces increasing in his front. Several English 
officers are with his army. Tliey speak highly of the etlieiency 
which it has attained, and indignantly deny that any cruelties 
have been perpetrated by the regular Turkish soldiery, though 
they speak of the Kurds and Bashi-Bazouks as brutes, whom it 
is most difficult to keep in any kind of order — men who are as 
cowardly as they are brutal, and of whom the army would be 
well rid. 

Over the movements of the English Army a dead silence has 
fallen. All letters whatever, whether of correspondents or others, 
since the fleet sailed after the l>jittle of Kosluji, have been stopped. 

We have heard, indeed, of some of the fleet, probably cruisers, 
being off Odessa, and some alarm was recently cn^ated at Kertcli 
by what was taken to be a combined expedition against that point. 
We have, however, as yet heard of no landing. This cannot last 
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for long. We inuHt get some news shortly. We know that 
immense numlK^rs of vessels witli stores, tnuisport, and tools of all 
Horts have ])ass<Ml Constantinople with sealeti orders to be (>i>eued 
only out of si<:ht of land. Ministers are studiously n*ticent, and 
a])|N*al to the {uitriotism of both Houses not to put innrnvenient 
«|Uc*stions. breathless excitement attends the next move. 

Meantime*, in France the situation remains nearly as our cor- 
res|Hmdent h*ft it. The German armies, after their recent disasters, 
havt* lieen fallin;^ lack an<l concentrating in the Vosges l)etween the 
fortresses of Metz and Stnisbourg. The French appear to be massing 
their forces chiefly in the nei;{hbourli<M)d of I>elfort, though a large 
army has approacheil Metz, which is held by too |Kiwerful an army 
to l»e ignored. The French are in a state of great exultation ami 
excitemtMit, but considerable ilisenchantment has takt*n place as 
to the lin<<sian alliance. Thev think that lUis.^ia has bv no means 
pn)ved the powerful ally they had exi>ected. It is even no lunger 
treason to say upon the ISnuIevnrds that sympathy with l*oland 
was the ancient |»olicy of France. Till the extent of their recent 
suix'esses begjin to Ire jKipularly realise*!, it was even suggest 4'd 
that if th<*<M*rmans would give up Alsace-Lorraine they might have 
their bufler State again.st Kussian barbarism. Xay, some were not 
afraid to suggest that (termany mi'.:ht. if shi* wtmhl, create two 
bufler States on either frontier, a rovert hint at the neutndisation 
of the neieh'ilanfl which a f(*w wi-tks a::o uas re< eived with 
silent a.Hsent. Tliert* can 1k> no doubt aNo that thi^tieinjan |H.*ople 
an* U'coniin*' verv wearv «>f a war which thn'atens to l»e of in- 
definite length t*n eitht'r frontier. The Km|H.'nir. too, despite the 
Auccesses on the liu^Hian side wiiirh wen* not gainnl under his 
immediate (*omm.'Upl. \\\\^ Intm ntit a little disinu**ione«l it^ ti> the 
absolute infalliliiiit v iif \\\< own milit.iiv ;:*'inus. 

Till* Italian I'nn*-^ lia%i* bi-en elifcki-d bv thf iu*ws i»f the 
Fri'Uch »»U"rr^sis. :iud the fiMT h-i lb** vast foi«'«*s n«iw available 
mi'^'ht 1m* turneil against tlii-m 

Thus eNfrvwlifp* t'li tbf < 'outiui'nl it !•* a momi'nl ot temiHiiarv 
lull, though of artivi* preparation for tiit* future. 
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CAPTURE OF SIEIIRA LEONE BY THE FKENCH. 

The letter which we publish from our Correspondent who 
accompanied the troops to India, must be preceded by a few words 
of explanation as to the circumstances which induced the Govern- 
ment to send a large party of officers and a small reinforcement 
of men by the Canadian Pacific route. That route for Calcutta is 
a little longer in point of time than the movement by the Cape. 
It was recognised from the first that in time of war it would not 
be desirable to depend upon the Suez Canal route, but it had been 
fully intended to employ tlie Cape line. Unfortunately, however, 
immediately after war was declared by France against us, com- 
munication with Sierra Leone was in some way cut. Some time 
passed before we heard what had happened. Then it api)eared 
that, prior to the declaration of war, the French Governor of 
Senegal had been warned of the date at which it was intended in 
France to declare war, and was directed to dispatch fn)m Goree a 
powerful expedition as quietly and secretly as possible. This, 
taking advantage of the concentration of the English fleets in the 
Baltic and Mediterraneiin, was to sail from (loree with .sealed 
orders to be opened at sea, which directe«l tlie commanding 
Admiral, on a date named, to move straight upon Sierra Leone, 
and to attack it on the day that the declaration of war was issued 
in Europe. 

It should be noticed, as a question of method and* of the 
facilities presented by steam for such operations, that no great 
gathering of ships was allowed to attract attention to the prejwira- 
tions in Senegal, and ship after ship arrived, received its equipment, 
and departed alone, with orders to rendezvous on a given day at 
a stated point in mid-ocean, fixed by latitude and longitude. In 
this way, without attracting attention, and without difliculty, the 
great fleet was collected, and moved ofl' at the time named under 
the orders of the Admiral and General ui>on Sierni L(*one. 

The garrison of Sierra Leone has always been kept at a low 
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ebb, because of the unhealthixiesK of the place. It was to tiave 
been ruinforced in view of war, but thiH had l»een postponed. The 
movement was a complete surprise, and though indignant renion- 
•Irances appeared in all the Knglish pai)ers, and in the letter 
addressed by the Governor of Sierra Leone to the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the fact remained that Sierra I>cone had, for the 
time being, passc<i into tlic^ liands of the French. Although state- 
ments were freely made that such an outrage had never l>een 
Gommitted since the lieginning of the world, and most English 
people believed them, there was no ditliculty in showing that 
preceilcnts from the actions ufall countries were in fiivour of the 
FrtMich. However, apart fnmi the merits of that (picstion, the 
plain fact of the matter wxx^. that, with Sierra Ix^one in the hands 
of the French, our whole routt* r'ui the Ca|K» to India was seriously 
disturbini. 

The French Fh*et in Sierra I«4'nne HarUiur an<l based U]x>n it, 
threatened the whoh* line between St. Vincent and Ascension. 
and iU*privcMl uh of the fortiiitnl coaling station which was essential 
for the supply of steamers ainug that n»ute. Though no doubt. 
in the long-run. Siena I^eonc niu-t fall to the Tower which ulti- 
mately si*f'un.*s th«' 4'ommand at sea, we rouM not afloni. for st»nie 
time, to lit out an e\iH*ilition to retaki* it. The <iovernmi*nt. 
therefore. wiM'ly tleci<lf«l. after '\\^ captun*. to employ the Canadian 
Pacific routf* for the pur|N»M*> of coniniunication with India anti 
the Kast. Ti» Hong-Kong it \v.i-« alreaily our shortest rout4*. In 
any ease, it was an absolutely safe on<\ The one great <lefect in 
this m<Mle of communication con^^i'^t^ in the fact that no tirst-class 
Hteanier.H at present ply across in t^hieiM»c. This however, was 
remt*died bv tli«* iSovfinnient cli.irti-riui: for the tinn* out* ot the 
liest Atlantic Iiner>. wliicli i.i^ily tran^ipiiitt-d tin* whole o| the 
fon*e. consisting of about I'oo otiicrrs ami looo nien. < liielly non- 
<^»mmissioned oflicer'*. \vlii» Ufp' \\\ !»•• ^^ent oft to Talcutta. 
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SIEGE OF HERAT. 

Events in India had not developed with any great rapidity 
— in fact, all those who have studied the question were fully 
aware that, rapid as has been the approach of Russia towanis 
India, the two Powers are as yet too far distant to be able to 
come into collision in a single campaign. The first indication of 
Russian intrigue which reached us was the announcement that the 
Ameer had been suddenly murdered, and that general anarchy 
had ensued in Afghanistan. The enormous efforts which Russia 
is making in other directions appear to have prevented her, so far 
as we at present know, from attempting several of the routes by 
which she might cross the mountains into Afghanistan. But au 
advance was immediately made upon Herat, and the siege of that 
fortress has been going on for some time. Fortunately two young 
English oflicers. Major Craygrove, and Captain Greekill, had been 
employed on some duty for the Government in the neighbour- 
hood. Tliey immediately threw themselves into Herat, and, 
inspiring the garrison with tlie greatest confidence, have been the 
life and soul of the defence ever since. We hear the most 
amusing accounts of the mode in which tliey diversify the rigour 
of their defence by starting races of all kinds within the place, 
and by various other forms of sport. On the whole, the Russians 
seem as yet to have made very little way. The only danger lias 
been lest the English public, excited by the vigour of the defence, 
should insist upon an expedition being dispatched to Herat. For 
that we are by no means in a conditi(Jh as yet The movement 
would be a most hazardous one. A force of observation lias been 
assembled at Quetta, and the whole Indian Army is ready to 
advance at a moment's notice. But it was clearly unadvisable to 
throw ourselves into the seethinij cauldron of Af<j:hanistan whilst 
the tribes were all fighting with one another, and no possible 
ruler had appeared on whose behalf we could effectually act. 

It was under these circumstances that the expedition to 
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VIn«livo8tock was decided u]k>ii, and tiiat the reinforcement of 
native troops was dis()atched lo Kj^ypt. It would have l)een 
pre|Mi$terou.s to make these detachnients from tlie army in 
India hatl it not very smin l»ecome clear that for the first year of 
the war, at all events, our i>osition in India must be that of ]day- 
ing a waitin<{ <;ame. We have assure<l Kussia that we shall on 
no terms make ]>eact» as loni^ as she hoUls a f(K>t nf Af;^han 
territory. In view of her failure in Kuroin?. and <»t* the wrvices 
which we have Wen able t<» ivnder to the Centnd Powers, the 
zeal of the Russians in the invasion of Afghanistan ap]»ears to 
have materially c<N>led. They br«^in to see that whatevi*r successefi 
they may achieve durin<; the cour>e of the camiMii^n, they are 
likely to have to surrender thtMr con<(ue8ts at tin* end of it. 

Nevertheless, as the demands of India for nrinforcements of 
otiitx'rs and non-commissioned idlicers to fill up the various {>osts 
whicli l>ecome necessar}' when an army is or^^'anisi^d for war are 
Very considenible, it has Ihvu a ^reat advantu<:e to us to be able 
lit scud out these men bv tht* new line. Moreover, it is to a 
certain extent an ex|M;rini('iit \vhi(.-]i shows lutw iiiiii-h larpT forces 
i-ould lM^ sunt in the event of nfct's.sitv. 



IHSI'ATCH OF TKOOrs l;V THE CANADIAN rArlFR' 

IJAIIAVAV TO INDIA. 

>.S. TrHtoHtr, 1^1 fcHK4\, June I. 

TlllH ma^^nifuvnt f«teanicr has provi«ltMl us with the most 
luxurious acroiiinuxlatiiin. and has landed um hen* in Ichm than six 
days since w«» left Kii;:land. 1 am ju>t rmiainin;; on Iniard to 
finish this dispatch to you. anil U'Vouil f.\pr«>**sin;: thr s;iti<* fact ion 
of all on IxMinl with the tnMtmcnt \\«* havi* rrccivi.**! front ofii<*eni 
ami men, and with tlt«* arranir«'mf*ntH of tht* company, I have only 
one remark of any im|Mirtan(v to make. All who havv known 
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the inconveniences and delay which have hitherto Bttended the 
voyage to Canada agree that it is a diHgrace to the Empiiv that 
no fiteamcrs of tho class of the Ttuiomc are available to complelr 
the circle of our connection round the world, I have jnst bwjn 
on shore and seen the accommodation which is provided for a» 
by the Canadian Pacific Ilailway. Nothing can Iw mora |M>ffect 
than the arrangements for the convenience both of oflieent «ttd 
men. H only passengers could slurt from Knglund and sail berv 
tliroug;!i the splendid stenerv of the Si. Lawrunco up to thtt 




(Quaint old tou-n, and thence pass by this excellent railway, ibstv 
OHQ be no doubt that trnvellei's, to the East at all events, whethn 
for China, Australia, New Zealand, nr even India, would comif 
this way rather than by New York, or any other line. As it «, 
numbers now cross to New Vork. join the Canadian Pacific by 
way of Montreal, and complete their journey in that way tu the 
East. I can only hope, and I express the wishes of all, that, no 
time may be lost in establishing, with the aid of a GovcromeBk 
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sulwidy, a rually cflTective Hue of steamers from England to 
Quebec. Here the trains were drawn up by the side of the 
steamer. The men marched straight into the carriages, the 
baggage, for the transhipment of wliicli large gangs of men were 
at hand, was put upon the trains within tive hours and fourteen 
minutes. Preci.selv at that interval after the steamer had come 
alongside, the first of the three tniin.H emph>yed steame<I out of 
the station amiti the cheers of the cn)wd which had gatheretl to 
.see the men (»fV. 

It must be remembere<l tliat when the party of Marines and 
Blue-Jackets, who wen* the pioneers of this line among the 
military forces, came here in December, they necessarily landed 
in Halifax. We have, thereft>re, saved on that ex{)eilition three 
humlrcd miles of dreary railway tnivel by the Intercolonial 
Ruilwav. 

Vaxi^i vkk, Jnnt 5. 

We have finished our journey across the contim'ut, and are 
all as thoroughly content with our railway trip as with our 
voyage to yuelH»c. I i»n<losf you several sketches which will 
show you the arconimoilati<»n provided for the men. and sonit* of 
the scenes on the train. What hxs interested us mo^t, lM»th in 
what we have seen and what we have heard at tlie diHerent 
stations that we hnvt> stop|>ed at, is the ama/ing development 
which is taking place tlinuii^hout the wiiok- of this c«»untry. 

I1u* oltl Ontario farmers ap|H*ar to U* all i»n the move farther 
westward**. Sph'udid iu*< is that pri»vinci* they ap]K;ar to pn*f«'r 
to sell nff the farui-^ th**v \\\\v made at thi> lN*st rate th«*v lan, and 
to mi>ve on to tilt* lit h UfW lands whirli an* available in the U'lrth- 
we-^t One ht-ar^ «»f mm h«'re. wIhi. wiili tln-ir own lian«U. having 
tlir»-e horses Willi all ^\\x\^ nf iniprov«-d ni:i'liinery, but no otbi-r 
assi^UiU'e. havf artuallv >o\vn a hundtcd .utcs of wheat this 
^priiii:. It is said h«'rf that in a \«Ty ffw vi-ars this region will 
\n\ alile to supply a suipluN i^rain tpip t'«ir Kn'.;laiid ei|iiiil t<i tht* 
surplus product of tin* whoh- of the Cnite*! Stat**"*. 
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We were naturally n <;oo(l ileal iaterestuil in iiiHking u 
about the prospects of the ji^recit railway itself, wtiich bw danl 
much for Ctinada and become such an impurunt link 1 
diflbrent parts of the Empire. I came ox-er-it with the Governor* 
General's party which went down to British Columbia, soon after 
the railway was opened. The development of the country itself. 
of course, is the first thing that strikes me. Green fields of oum 
and comfortable homesteads as far as the eyo can rouUi, where 






there was nothing but wild prairie! The trains loaded up witli 
corn of last year's crop are still travelHug eastwards to Quebec, 
because it has not been even yet possible to transport it rIU mo 
great is tlie accumulation. But uo less remarkable were the 
trains travelling westwards which we passed at the sevenJ 
stations in our rapid transit, full of farmera, commercial travellers. 
and others engaged in the rapidly developing commerce of the 
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country. Orent piles of agricultural implcnipiits anil liousehoUl 
HtufTKoing westward showed tlmt even in those parts of tlie lino 
where the land near the railway has been bought up by speciila- 
tiirs, so that eultivation recedes to some distance from it. rapid 
development is taking place. 

The next thing that stnick me wa.'i the immense improvement 
that has been steadily effected in the permanent way of the line. 
Steel bridges substituted for teniiwrarj' wooilen structures, em- 
bankments that have taken the place of mere tres^cN. are visible 




nil alon;; th<> nmlf ; and or 
Then ^radii-iitK Iiavi- i-vitvwI 
HO that till' inilhr fa<iliii'- 
counte the impruviiiietit i:' 



■ Mi'-t liii- wi.rk st'-adtly i;"iii;; on. 
Tf Ib'cii I'u-cd and iiini'.- Ifsjuuid. 
hav<- ma^Vl-Ilou^ly tnipruveii. Of 
\\—\ marki-'l over that part of the 



lini> where trallic in hi'avii-l. Tli.- ;;r.-al >tr.l.h liflw.-. n Otlavm 
and I'ort Arlhnr \» now in most ex'elh'ut ronditiun. 1'h<- uork 

proceed!* steadily wcslw.trd as tin- trathr 111 ssilii-t 1 all for il. 

Wi? are now just aliont to embark on the Kmyr-r* ••/' Clini'i. Tin- 
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Government had insisted upon two of the Empress steamers 
being detained at Victoria for fear accominodation should not be 
sufficient. But, with the adaptations made by the company, the 
Empress of China alone proved ample, and as it was much more 
convenient to have the whole party together, we are all em- 
barking on lier. 

1'alcutta, June 29. 
We sailed before midnight on the 5th, and have just arrived 
after a most successful voyage. The only regret of the captain. 
which was by no means shared by any of us, was that at this 
time of the year he had no chance of letting us see what a fine 
seaboat the Empress of China is. He boasts that the way she 
weathered some very bad typhoons last year was splendid. No 
doubt, from a seaman's point of view, that may be very desirable ; 
but we are quite content to have had a June passage over smooth 
seas, and with never anything much more than an occasional 
fresh breeze. The mail is just leaving, and you will know much 
more than I do of what has been going on out here. I hear the 
siege of Herat is making little progress, the Russians having had 
gi-eat difficulties in getting up any heavy artillery. 



CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES— FKANCE AND GERMANY. 

TiiK Great War has come to an end. The prt'liminaries of 
peace have been signed. We have, therefore, now only to record 
the events in dilVerent parts of the world which have brought tliis 
about. In the first place, during that lull in the conflict on the 
Continent which we recorded in our last reports, for many weeks 
an almost complete silence fell over the centre of Europe. Com- 
mercial relations, in their modern sense, wei^e almost entirely 
suspended. 

The German Government, recognising the impossibility of 
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(*utting oil* the Aource.s of news as loii^ as the tole^^niphs wen* 
iiscil at all, had, for a ^'reat eiucrgcncy, paralysed all tht; coin- 
inunications of Kuroi>e hy stoppiiij^ all telegraphic inessagt^s 
along a hroad belt extemling from the Vistula to the Hliine, and 
somewhat bevond those limits. No one knew what was uoin<: on; 
till suddenly the French forces advancing into Alsace-Lorraine 
)»ecame aware that the (lerman Armies in their front had almost 
doubIe«l their strength. 

The Italian Anny, warnetl of the great reinforcement which 
had taken place, began to show a formidable and renewed activity 
The English Fleet, completely superior at sea since the victory of 
Sardinia, vigorously enforced the blockades 4»f the French Ports. 
Th»f Kelgian (iovernment now maintained a rigid line of observai- 
Ciiin ahmg the whole of its fnmlier. Similarly Spain exercised a 
vigilant guanlianship over all communications tlirougli the Pyre- 
nt»es, France, isolat<*d, sutVering greatly from the enormous ilis- 
turbance causfd by the war, ami tinding her (lenerals unable to 
pursue the successen which had appt*aretl for a moment to attend 
her arms, was lN>coming resthf^s and discontented. The statesmen 
at the hf*atl of affairs, bv no mt*ans anxious to ««<>i? a successful 
HoMier emerge from tin* war as tli<Mr master, far from int<*rfering 
with the growth of the popular impn*>sii>n that any furthi*r 
surress was I'xrreilingly prot»lcniatical. I'ln-ouragfd it MMTetly in 
every way. The l*n*fi?cts, in fact. ha«l orders to allow no n«*ws to 
circulate which did ni»t t«'nd to di.^M-ounigi* furtiier artitm. Iie]K>rtH 
of the overwhelming strength with which the ttermans had inun- 
dated the Iteichslaml, of the con.s<*<|uent danger of the forct* at Kel- 
fort, were accompinietl liv suggestions that Fninn* had been lN?tray<*«l 
by Kussia; that the great gathering of (lerman troops a*^M in ^t Fran«:e 
could nt»t have taken place if Ku^<*ia hail act*'d with pro|N*r viu'our 
on the c»p|Mi^ite fnmtier. It was thrown out, at tir^t covertly. 
afterwanls nioie ami nion* opmly. that tin* mtiment was ni»t op|H>r- 
lune ft»r Fnnce tt» i*!igag«* Kiiro|K! ^im^h^dianded ; that thi* i-onni'- 
queuces of any .serious disaster might Ik; fatal to France, and th.it 
at would be l>elter to W* content with the laurels which ha«l alr«*adv 

T 
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been gained, and which liad restored the honour of the French 
arms. Strasbourg, Metz, and the great fortresses in rear of them. 
were represented as likely to prove dangerous obstacles to th«* 
advance of the French Ar"0'- ^^ the Generals were obliged to 
delay action, this feeling grew, till France on her part was quite 
kt a humour to make peace if it could be concluded on reasonable 
terms. 

The }onging for peace in Germany had also become intense. 
The great increase of the force against France had been secure<l 
only by the transfer by rail across Europe of tlie greater part of the 
army that had been employed against Bussia. For tlie moment 
this was a perfectly safe operation; the Ihissian Army was in no 
condition to act effectively, and the Austrian Army — with the 
support of the newly-raised Polish troops, the Iloumanian Army, 
and the Bulgarians, who, having disposed at length of the troubles 
in Macedonia, were ready to lend effective aid to tlieir allies — was 
fully competent at least to keep the Russians in check, if and 
whenever it should again attempt to advance. Neverthele^is the 
consciousness in Germany that virtually her whole forces were 
engaged against France, and that there was little to spare t<* resist 
any movement that niight be made by the Russians, kept up a 
continual feeling of anxiety. There apj)eared to be every prusi>ect 
that Itussia might be seriously crippled, and prevented from again 
disturbing the peace of Europe, if peace could now be ^i>t»oilily 
made. All these considerations were for many njonths telling 
upon the two chief opponents in the struggle, during a time when 
no very exciting events were taking place. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

ADJL'STMKNT IN' THK EAST. 

In Asia Minor during the same i)eriod decisive events liad 
occurred. After all the preparations at Trebizonde and in ilie 
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iii*ij^tiUnirli(MMl were nut so purely imaginary as tlie descent of the 
Knvili^h Army on r>ul«;:ana had led us all to suppose. It ap)»ears 
that evrr since the bet^innin^ of the War a vast number of 
laln»invrs. under the direction of En<;lish en;»ineer otlictTs. Iia'*l 
iN'tMi i-ni ployed in improving the communications hi*twc«'n the 
nei;JdMairho<Ni of Kr/erouni and Trt»hizonde. ' Tiider the prutec-' 
tion i»f Mfiukhtar Panha's Army, these prepamtions had ;:one on 
fi<iiii Kr/«roum even during; the time when the I>Lick Sea was 
lt*mpi»rarily abandoned by the Kn<;Ii.sli Fleet. As mmmi an it 
was pis.sible to do so, hindin;^'-sta;;es had iH'eii muUipIit'd. and 
otht'i steps taken to imprnvi* the facilities for ilisembarkinL! at 
Tri*i*i/j»niie. llv the time that the Kn<'lish Armv iiad (ini^licd its 
littl** campaign in Ihili^^aria, all thcM* im]»n)vemcnts wcie so far 
ail \. I need that a lii:ht railwav had Ihm'U const ruetfd almost 
throwjhout the whuh* distance, givini: the griMlest possililf facili- 
ti*'<> fur tilt* accumulation of siipplifs. Huts jiad Ihvii built. i\\u\ a 
Hfii*'^ I if ^stations ariangfd fi>r the ailvanci* of the Kngli.sh At my in 
hUt . ••--ivi? iMiilirs a.H siMiu a.- it l.ind«'d. The landiir^ itself. Imw- 
evi-r. evi-n with all the im]»ri>vemeiitN ma«le. cnuM ni>l Im» a vciy 
rapid (*iM'i:iti«in. Thu^ it wa<i that. ;us siion as the surrender nt' 
tie* I^is<«ian Armv wa*^ sei iireil, the tmriinn of the Knvili-ih Armv 
n*Mrf.'*t til the coast, and such troupe a^ had arrived from Knir- 
laU'i* tuo late to j'lin in th<* rampaii^n. were at onee dis]»;itrhed 
direct 1*1 Tieb:/i»iide. TlieM* w»*re ftillnWfd bv ntln-rs in rei:ul.ir 
?*ucri*?*s|ii|i. 

Til** ailnal di*>eiiri>aikati<in at Trebi/Miide «N-cupied aiNMit a 
foitni;:lit, b.-iiit: inti-rruptcil fur abnut fnur days by a very 

dauu'eliius 'jab', will* K iibli;jrd tip' tpMipi'|<% to pUt to mm. I Mllillg 

all th.it time. hoWfVi-r. the ninxriuent inland procerdi-d rapiillv. 
thanks to tbi* arraiii^t-ment-. whirh hail Im-i-u previ«'U''ly mad**. TIm- 
Ku-^'li-ii Aimy a'l\an«rd by lapid **i;i;^,.., towards tie* ni'ijbi'oui- 
h**''d «>f Ki/«'rouni, inio a |Hi<.iti'iii where it wa^ able to (•inctiitiati' 
\«itbin half a day's man ii of tbi* left tiank tif the |Ni<;itioii. toward- 

whiib. in a sb«irl time, thi* Turkish Armv sLtwlv aipl deliiierat**l\ 

• • • 

fell Im* k. The front of tiie KugliAh Army was at right anglea to 
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that of the Turkish, and withdrawn from it some four mile**, but 
there was ample telegraphic communication between the two 
forces. A few Turkish scouts under English officers covered the 
front of the English. The Eussians, in advancing, drove in such 
of these scouts as they saw. These retired as if upon the Turkss 
Others, withdrawn behind the features of the ground, were not 
observed. 

The Russians made a mistake not very different from, but 
much more fatal than, that which they committed in 1877, when 
they advanced against Moukhtar Pasha, ignoring the foi-ce that 
was threatening tlie communications of their left wing. In that 
case Mouklitar had designedly fallen back in order to facilitate 
the opemtions against them of the Van force. In the present 
instance lie similarly retired in order to facilitate the aggressive 
movement of the English Army, of whose presence within the 
region of operations they were as little aware as they had l>een 
in 1877 of the approaching arrival of the Van force. They 
had much more excuse in the present instance for noi know- 
ing of the existence of the English column, both because all its 
])revious doings had been completely concealed from thfui, while 
the movements of the Van force in 1877 were known in everv 
intelligence department in Europe, and also because the English 
Army had only recently and very rapidly arrived at tlie j^repared 
rendezvous. The Kussian Army, therefore, linding Mtmkhtar 
Pasha in a position apparently open to attack, and pi*esenting 
facilities especially for the turning of his left flank, towards which 
all his dispositions tempted them, committed themselves boldly to 
a movement in that direction, employing a very large portion of 
their force in an extended movement round his left. Acconlinjx 
to an agreement between the Turkish Commander and the English 
General, the Russian Army was allowed to involve itself for 
nearly two hours in an apparently very successful attack ui>on the 
centre and left of the Turkish position. 

All its movements had been well reported, by help of the 
dirigible balloon which had been captured from the Russians in 
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Varna. Lml Wolsoley was thci-cfoi-e able to determine with 
Aouu* accuracy tlie ri(j;)it inoiiicnt for iiiakiiif^ an attack witli his 
ffitire strcii<{tli, first upon the flank ami rear of the ri;^'lit \i\\\% 
of the Russians: and when the latter, contpletely surprised and 
uttocketl on id! bides, because of the simultaneous a«ivaiice of the 
Turks, were broken an<l tlin»\vii into hopeless disorder, he was 
able by dimply advancing his fif>nt to drive the fu^;itives in 
upon the hitherto untouched centre, which in its turn, assailed in 
Hank by tlie Kii;:Iisli Army, and in fnuit by the left win^ ami 
centn* i»f tlie Turkish, was crushetl. Thus the left winj; was left a 
helpless prey to tlit> armies wliich now triumphantly o<TUpii*d tlie 
field. 

Tilt* Knvilish < Government, madt* anxinus l»y tit*' proti-s:> which . 
hati lK*en directed against a campaign in A^ia Minor i^x the 
Caucasus, hatI orderetl Lml Wolsrh^y not to remain nmn* than a 
month on >hoi-e uidess in the very heat of opi>ratiiiii^ at tin* time. 
As tiie cru'^iiin;; dfffat of tin* lfcU^>iaii Army iiad left M«»uklitar 
r«L**lia in aiis«»lnti* • tunmand ot tin* wlmlr tirld of npcralitm^ a^ far 
as Kar<. and a<« it wa-^ fxrcfdiii'dv unUkflv tliat, aft<*r surli a 
defeat, tii«* jiu^^ians would }>i* aldt*. in tiii'ir e\iiau<«ted enntiition. 
to plact* anotliiT army in thf ticid aL:ain>t iiim. tin* Turki*«li 
^leueral wa-* well rniitriit to carrv "lU tiir war fi»r iiim^rlf. Tin* 
Knuli>ii triMip'i. tlii*n-f<»it% w«-rr >imp1y plart-.l in iiialtiiy •juaiti-r-* 
until in.'^trui-tinn<^ f«>r tii«*ir fiituri* iii<*pii>iti«»n >tM>uId Im* ri'ifixt-d. 
Tlie imnitMliatc nljfrt witii wiiicii Kiiul'ind liad i*n'^.i<jed in thf 
war lia\in:' iifi-n mi iiii>.l l>v tiii* ri*liff itf iSul'jaria and tin* lii-ft-at 
of tile Ku*>^ian<^ in .\sia Mnmi. it wa<i d«'< iili*d t'* n-call tiii* armv 
home. It \\a^ r>tn^id*-li •! tiiat a virturii'iis fuin*. iM«*ilv mad«* 
up a;:aiii to 70.000 Htr«iii',» liy imin** H'Mil"'»ii ••mi*iil<. mii;iil lif<..ni»* 
an imp'Ttant clrmfiit in a-«i'«!iii:.: tli*- lf«!.;iaiis to i'rin*j tli.it 
adiliti«»iial pn-^^uri- up<>n Fiaii'-i' wlihli npu'iit In* ui-t i-^^.iri in 
oriier to I'n^ni** tin* a^ <»'ptan' •• «•! *'.itj>la«!»»ry li'mi** ot pi-ai ••. 

Tiii< fuitlii'r i»I<i\\ in A^a .Minor, and tiir i-\li.iu^ti-d nindit:oii 
nf |ii<^ country, inilu'-cd tin* T/.ir to mak«* tii** ]iiflimiiiar\ ]*:o- 
po>aU for a vifunal jmmc**. It w.i.«» very sihiu fouuii, h«»wr\i-r. il»;«t 
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practically Bussia was isolated — France was thoroughly ilis- 
enchanted with the alliance. Kussia had attempted too miicli and 
too many things at first, and had cons^jquently suffercil every- 
where. It was evident th^t, if on the merits of tlie question either 
of the two allies was to suffer, it was Russia who would have to 
pay the piper. The Austrian and German Governments were i«io 
deeply pledged to the Poles, and had too much interest in Intinj: 
secni*e from Russian aggression, not to insist definitely upon the 
creation of Poland into a buffer State. Though Riissia duniunv*! 
to these terms as long as she could, the unanimity of the allies in 
insisting upon them, and the secret sympathy with Poland of a 
large proportion of the Frencli people, obliged her to give way. 



THE SERVICES OF ENGLAND. 

England insisted as a preliminary to all discussion of jvate 
proposals that the Russians should vacate absolutely all tin* terri- 
tory of Afghanistan, and retire to the previously deliuiinait*d 
frontier. The services wliich England had rendered to the Allianre. 
even as they ap])ear on the surface of the story, were sutrui«Miily 
considerable. The original purpose of Russia hud been lo attack 
Bulgaria. Tlianks to the facility with which her fleet liad «nt thi* 
communications of the Russian Army that landcil there, ami ha«l 
limited the force which Russia was able to employ, it had fallen to 
the lot of the Enj'lish to do what no other armv could have dont* 
with e([ual facility, that is, render the necessary assistanct* to the 
Bulgarians, occupied as they had been by the Macedonian tumbles. 
The facilities for striking right and left presented by tlh' oom- 
mand of the sea has enabled her to deliver the second deailU 
blow in combination with the Turkish army in Asia Minor. 

But, apart from the enormous general value whieh Eu^hind'^ 
conunand of the sea conferred upon the Central Alliance, thesi* 
were by no means the only or the most important services whieh 
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En&>Iand had directly rendered towanls stieii^tlioniii*; the hind finces 
oif the < untinental i»owers. Up to the time of the Imtth; of Sardinia 
it would have l)een impossible for the Italian anny to advance 
a^^ainst France at all. Her whole coast line, without the defenee 
of the Kn<{lish fleet, would have been at the mercy, not <mly of the 
Kn-nch Fleet, but of an expwlitionary force of the French Army : 
and th<> Italian Army, in onler to lie able to meeUsucb an attack 
wh**nfV(*r it niij^ht be made, must Ite all kept at home. Now. at 
till* crilictil moment, when (tennany was hurrying up every man 
that she ctmld to the frontier to check the advance of the victori- 
ous Fri'nch, it was jtnM-jsely the fact that the whole Italian Army 
was availaitle to join hrr in movini; a;;ainst Fran<*e, which createtl 
that rxr#'».a of forcr that Fraiii'e was not able to rrsist. 

Mnifover, it urailually came to l»e known that, without bt'in^ 
awan* «>f it at the time, the Kni^lish Fle<'t in the r>altic hati conferre<i 
aiiotht-r all-im{N)rtant service u|M»n (lermany on land as much as 
at M*a. It ap}K'aied that the object with which the French and 
. IkUs<iian Ih-rls were rn«l«*avourin^' to clear the I^altic of all <terman 
nM*n-of-war was twof«ili}. In tlir lirst l»lare, if they had suceeedetl, 
th«* KuH^ian Fh»ft wa«< intendni to (•oM»j««'rat«» with the Iiussian 
Army aihancini; from Kovno in an attack u|H»n tiie (■(•rman de- 
tcnc«'s nil ih«* liallic — M«*nu'l, Koni;;?»l»i'r^, and Pant/i^'. Hut this 
w.Ls not all. Th«Tc wa-i a ci»u*»iti«*ral»h» liU»ian f«»ioe available at 
thi* lM>'jiunin^' of tin* war lor whii li it wan impoN^ilih* to pnivitle 
tran*i]N»rt and supplier towarii** tin* (Scrnian frontier. This had 
U'cn ualhi-rcd wVavi llif l».illi<* puiis of Kii<«Hi:i, witli a view t«» its 
beim; traii<^|Nirtcii into I)«*niti;iik. The Ihini^^h Army had U'cn 
•gathered aloni: tlie fnitititi! fiontifi nt tlic kini:d«>ni. Pcnmaik 
iiavm;: licilared Ihtm-U n»*uii,il in the ^.triejuJc. A** ^•»-»n a-* tin* 
IiU<«Hian t«iri-i' h.id hin>ii*«i .iinl ailv.iuri'd tMw.mU tie* flintier, (lie 
IUiii*i}i Aiiiiy wiiiild ha\i' jmnc 1 the Ku^^ian. At an <>)'p*>ituni* 
ni<>mi-iit a (!••< l.n.itiMM wouhi iiavc 1>c«-:i i^«tirii «*imui!aii« <mi<«1\ \%\ 
Fran*** aiHJ I»u--ia. o*'Mitcj t<>i:h th** wroni;-> \\hi<-h tifimany had 
iiitlictcil u)H'ii htiiiii.itk. and <ii-< lann.' tliat Kii«-ia and Franct* 
wiTi' h-^mIvi'iI tn -♦••• |ii"«tii»' d«»nc Jul A FiiMich e\|H*iiitii»naiy 
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force formed of troops which could not, in the blocked condition of 
the railways (already filled with ample numbers of troops and 
stores), be transported from west to east of France, had gathered 
in the western ports. This was to be transported as rapidly as 
possible to reinforce the Russo-Danish Army. Thus, a lar^e army 
would have been collected within the frontiers of Denmark, where 
it would be completely in rear of the general line of German de- 
fence along the frontier. It might even threaten, at a time when 
the German forces were pushed out east and west, to move upon 
the unguarded capital of Berlin ; or at least to break up and 
destroy railways and telegraphs essential to the forces gathereil on 
the French frontier. All these dangers had been removed by tht» 
action of the English Fleet, which, wlien joining the German in 
the Baltic, had given coniniand to the Central Allies of the sea 
communications. 

Under these circumstances it was not difficult for the English 
Government to insist that, as a preliminary to all discussion of 
peace negotiations, every Kussian soldier should evacuate the ter- 
ritories of Afghanistan. If tlie Indian bazaars had been fluttereil 
by the temporary advance of the liussian Army to Herat, tlie com- 
pensation was ample. The ignominious witlulrawal of the Kussiun 
Army was not the less effective because it was in exact acconlance 
with the proclamation wliich had been made at liome and in India. 
at the beginning of the war. Xor did it tell less on the nalivr 
mind, because two Engli^li otlicers had alone appeared to Ik3 directly 
opposed to the might of Kussia ; wliile tlie whole Englisli Army 
along the frontier had remained intact, and had not had occasion 
to put forth its strength. 



GENERAL EFFKCTS OF THE WAR. 

In order to explain our negotiations witli France, it is neces- 
sary to give an account of the fate of the Australian expedition 
against New Caledonia. The French, fully aware that the exjHHU- 
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ti«>ii had been tardily sanctioned fnuu home, and forewarned hy 
the noiHy preparations wliich had preceded its <leparture, had 
ordered a powerful fleet, gatheixnl from all quarters of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, to rendezvous in the neighliourhood of New 
CalcMlonia. The force thus gathered was so su])erior to any 
which the colonists could muster that, in onler to avoid being 
simply blown out of the water, the ex]>edition had to beat an 
ignominiouH retreat. It was a first point in the negotiati(»ns with 
France for the Home <Bovernnient to secure arrangements in 
reference to ('aledonia satisfactory to the Austndian cohmists. 
Indeed, so far us we were c(»ncerned, the restonition of Sierra 
IiiM>ne, and a final and deiiuite settlement of the Newfoun<lland 
(Question, were all that we had to demand in addition to this 
settlement of the Colonial question. 

In the luiianceii condition of alVairs as l>etweeii tuTmanv and 
Fnince, it was obvious that \\n very material change of frontier 
was likelv to In* made, (iermanv had no disiM)>ition to viehl aiiv 
of the Keiehslatid ; France was in no iHi>iti(in U\ demand it. Thiie^s 
on that frontier, therefore, remained vei v mueli as thev Inul hi»en, 
with just this differtMice, that Franre. no longer able to count ujH»n 
the supiM»rt of a batlled ami im]M>veri>hfd liU>^sia. was not likely 
to become a"Kres>ive for manv vi-ars i«i mme. A ^«'neral «ii'i- 
armament wilh dix-us^fd, and souk* stfps fur r'diicini: the aima- 
m(*ntH on all sides were actually adnpt«*tl. Itut tin* ditlieultic*^ in 
the wav of any genend aiini-nient wen* t«Hi vreat ti» admit of anv 
formal htipulation UMUg lerntded in the treaty. The final nititiia- 
tions have lH*en delayed until f|nit«* recently. 

(Germany has already »<et to wi»ik t«i put right any weak |N>ints 
in her harness. In Kngland the -ijere-Hi.s which have attende<i 
«»ur arms have gln'*sed over n<»t a few ueak |Miints whirh have 
Ut'ii detected in our (»rgani^atiiin. The army, it is itb\i»»ii?*, wdl 
1h* alliiwnl to lapse again into a condition adapted to inefe |NMre 
IMirading, de>pite tin* vigorous protests! that were ad<iie^Mnl by 
Ixud WolM'Iey at tht* end of the war to the iMivernnieut. aganl^t 
the dangers which must attend such a result. The country will 
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continue in the belief that everything is for the best in the bi'St 
of all possible armies. Prompt reductions in the fleet and army 
have been insisted on. These steps have prevented the Centnil 
Powers from entering into an alliance with us for guaranteeiu!; 
the peace of Asia and of Europe, for which their experiences of 
the value of an effective alliance witli England had at first made 
them very anxious. How far the future will justify our omission 
to secure the peace of the world by taking proper steps to secure 
it, it is for the experience of future generations to determine. For 
the moment, England has been once more fortunate in the cir- 
cumstances under which she entered on the war, in the allies she 
found in it, and in that increased strength of her navy for which 
a recent awakening to her dangers liad prepai-ed the way. Tlie 
reserves prepared for her army, despite the most fanatic opposi- 
tion, have enabled her to place an effective army in the field. 
Fortunately, tlie war has not tested her resources beyond that 
point. One comi)aratively small, tliougli absolutely great, im- 
provement has been made. Ttiose complaints as to the character 
of our artillery armament, whicli were ignored during |>eace-time, 
have been enforced by the e.\i»erience of war. Both tlie Horse 
Artillery and Field Artillery are to be armed in accordance with 
war experience, and not on workshop decisions unconnected with 
their actual emi^loyment and use. 



FIXIS. 



APPENDIX. 



SIR CHARLES TIPPER ON IMPERIAL DEFENX'E. 

In r«)iivvr8iition some moiithfi ago with SirCliarlcfl I>ilke, lie a^Kitreil 
t»e that he coiiHi«lenHl the 8U;^i;e8tion nia<le in the coluninn of BUicl' 
antf iritite hy on«* of the roiitributom to the 'Great War of 1892' — 
that, in the event of an inihn»glio with India, we might carry our 
troops by the American continent — one that was (»|>cu to much argu- 
ment. This criticism of Sir (*harles Dilke's I mentioned to Sir Charlea 
Tupjier. 

' Well/ replied this doughty uphokler of Im|ierial Fetleration, ' let 
u^ discuHs the whole (lUeHtion, and we will come to Sir CharIeK s criti- 
cism, with whirh I do not at all agree, later on. I was much imprcMed 
liy the way in which you fought out your <»reat War. The caM* was 
presented in a very strcmg light Should such a contingency ever 
ari.ne, the (*anadian Pacific Railway will furnish a most im|ic>rtant 
HP r vice to the Empire in providing a 8|)ecial route to India. As an 
ultfmHtivf mute to India under the Hritifth flag from end to end, and 
bringing England as it t]<H*ri certainly a fortnight nearer to Vttkoharoa 
than Suez, it eviilently may play a very im{Nirtant part in Im|>erial 
policy and defence. At has Ikm'U Htate<l in yi»ur pafier, not only tb»es 
the Canailian Pacific furnish a direct lim* from (^iiel»cc on Hritish 
territory throughout, but in winter, with the Intcrc(»lonial Railway Xo 
(/uel)cc, the M*rvice is made fri»ni ocean to (K*ean by a complete line. 
It has already l>een greati}' use«l by the Atlmiralty. I <lo not see any 
fortre in Sir Charles I)ilkt*'s argument that mcn^enaries in the States 
couM l»e engageil to render the line impassable in time of war. Of 
course we assume we are at |)cacc with the Staten theniiielves. We 
have not only the fact that the line is as ca|iable of lM*ing defenile«i 
a;;ainst att;u*k an uny line here in Eiiglaml would lie which might l>e 
threatencil by dynamiter**: but Cana< la would furni-th pmtertion for 
the line by large lutdies of traincil militiamen ami mouiit4H| |H»lice in 
the North-Western Provinces; aiiil there wi»uld Im» the fuitli<*r co- 
o|N>ration of the Staten in the Hsnie tlinu'tion, ju<«t a* th«'y came to our 
aiil in the Fenian niidn in <*anatla« when the Stato* h«*artilv ««*conilr«l 
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ut. England woulcl have the entire force of Canada to help to make 
the protection of the line as complete as it would be between Liverpool 
and London. And another point is this : liy making a ^lact iTarmes 
of EM[uimault or Vancouver you could scn^l frirward at a few weeks' 
notice any number of soldiers you require<l to those two |>oint8, and 
hold them there at a |K)int as near to India as they arc now here, i.f. 
within as easy striking distance of India as they are in Knghind going 
by SueiL And you may always trust to Canadian loyalty in any 
•tniggle in which England might be engage<l.' 

' I am glad to hear that/ said I, * for when I was in Washington 
last year I heard much talk of the annexation of Cana<la by America, 
and of the pleasure with which the Canadians themselves would receive 
such a measure.' 

SirCharU^s 8ho<»k his head. 'I have said re|>eat<»dly/ replie<l he, 
' that there is no annexation party in Canada, and I say so again. I 
m<^an that out of the 'J 15 ineml>ers we send to Parliament not one 
would be electe*! if he dt^clared in favour of American annexation. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, with all his abilitv, has lalK)iired for twelve vcars 
to convince the |>eople of Cana<ia that it is their inevitable destiny to 
become part of America. By his |>en, with his t4mguo, and in the 
preM, he has done all he can to liring this to |»ass ; and at his own 
home, Toronto, a highly re.'^iiectable au<l |M>pular man hoUliiig Mr. 
Smiths views was induced to ofr«*r himself as\ candidate ut a local 
election fertile liCgislature of Ontario, and out of 9(>00 votes at the 
election he only |>olled 175 ! No; we an* not within even the remotest 
distance of an American annexati<»n. How mail it woul<l lie ! Vou 
do not know what our connection with England really means t<» us. 
Only a short time ago otic of the most prominent memliers of the 
Cnited States (tovernment said to me« "The confedcrati<m of British 
North America und^r one < tovernment and the cnnstruction of the 
Caiuidian Pacific Railway has brought us face to face with a nation.*" 

' Which leads to another |)oint,' I replied. ' Is there no chance of 
Canada liecomin*; a nation on her own account t * 

' .My dear >tir,' repli«*d the Kli^h CommJAsioner, 'Canada has «r// to 
liHi* an«l nothing to gain by l>ecoining inde{)endent of Englainl. Frr»ni 
Iteiiig a vety iin]K)rtatit |art <»f the might i«*st Empire in the world. 
(*anada — <»r Australia either, for the msttc»r of that -wouM sink at 
on«*e. by Wroming in<le|H>ndent, into a |»o*iition in which th**y would 
becfniie the «»aj*y pn»y of lho4#» who de<*in*4l to bubjugate them. I 
would recommend the •strengthening by every practicable lueaiis of the 
Im>ihU that nf»w unit<* th** mother country and the outlying portions 
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of the Empire. I have proposed in a recent article in the Ninrtrenth 
Ceniury that Australasia and South Africa should be each unite<l under 
a central Government, as Canada now is, and that these three great 
British dominions should be represented in London by a leading; 
member of the local Cabinet. You have to take things as they are, not 
as j'^ou might wish them to be. A Parliamentary Federation of the 
£mpire, by forming an Imperial Parliament, in which all these great 
British possessions should be represented, I regard as utterly imprac- 
ticable, because it is in antagonism with the constitution of this 
country, and also with the constitution of all the autonomous Colonies. 
Therefore I contend that the means of drawing closer the l>ondA 
between the Imperial Government and these great possessions must l>e 
found in some mode consistent with the constitution of England and 
the self-government now enjoyed by the Colonies. I come to the con- 
clusion I have suggested, that the representatives of the thret* great 
British dependencies, being members of the Local Governments, nhouM 
1)0 made members of the Imperial Privy Council, and thus be brought 
into the closest intercourse and communication with Her Majesty's 
Grovernment here in England, and thus be in a position to give the 
most hearty and complete co-operation for the defence of the Empire 
everywhere. Another mode to which I attach great importance, and 
which is quite practicable, is the adoption of a fiscal policy that would 
have the effect of placing the Colonies fiscally in a different po.sition as 
regards their relations to Great Britain from that occupied by foreign 
countries. Such a policy would lead to the elevation of the Colonies 
amongst the countries of the world, to their rapid development, an<i 
to a great expansion of trade between the mother country and them.' 

* Ah I* said I, 'doesn't the kernel of the whole question of Im|>erial 
Federation lie in this Customs difficulty ? If we were entirely a Free 
Trade empire, there would be little or no diflficulty in securing Imperial 
Federation. The Union of Hearts, it seems to me, must be precede^! 
])y a Union of Pockets.' 

* Well,' replied Sir Charles, 'there is no reason that I can see why 
absolute Free Trade should be adopted, and in fact it is im])racticable, 
or any objection taken to the adoption of the same policy pursued by 
every other country in the world with regard to their Colonii*8, by 
which they place their fiscal relations with them on an entiri'ly 
different basis from that on which their relations with foreign 
countries stand ; thus adding to the strong sentimental tie that binds 
mother and child, that still stronger tie of mutual self-interest ; and 
the day is not far distant when a very powerful agitation will be pro- 
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tnote<l by the artisans here in England for the adoption of the |>olicy 
that will most ex|)and the trade of England, and promote the interests 
of all who are enga^e<l in the manufactures of this country.* 

'Then/ I interjected, *you thereby make the working-man the 
ultimate Court of Ap|>eal, and he will decide as to whether Imi>erial 
Federation is to Wcouie an accomplished fact or not.' 

Sir Charles said, * Ves ; I l^elieve this |K)Iicy at no di>tant day will 
lie sustained by the o|K'rativ(*s/ 

We drifteii into other currents of thought, all Waring cm the 
i|uesU(»n how Wst to promote a true and laMting Federation. 1 
alludeil to a n^mark made to me some time since by a distinguisbcfl 
(*abinet Minihter on the fatal |K>licy, not to say the gn>FK injustice, of 
pitchfoikin^ any hcion of nobility, whether tittcil for the |N>st or not, 
into the vK-e-regal thrones of the Colonies. 

'Well.' replied Sir Charlen, 'Aj»eaking an a Canadian. I can only 
say wi* have Iteen niont fortunate. The |K>Iicy which has lieen pur- 
•ueil with us (»f sending out a Vicen>y of Cabinet rank irt, I think, 
attended with the greatest |H)ssibIe a«l vantages : first, liecause it forms 
a close connection 1>etween the Crown and Canaila, and after the 
|>eri«Ml of MTvice is over tiiChC p*ntlemen bring their gn*al Cohmial 
ex|)erienre eM|ieciaIly to bfar here in Kn;:land in Parliament, anil at 
the (*ouncil, in a manner highly contlucive to the interests (»f Canada. 
(*aruida owes much ti» the hiuh standing and character and the abilities 
f»f all her governors since it lN*cauie a uniteil country.' 



'THE <;i:eat wai: of is — ': 

AN INTKKVIKW WITH THE KHJHT H«>N. SIR (HAHLKS UILKK 

HV KAYMt»M> Hl.ATIIWAYT. 

N«> man in England, few «*venon the Continrnt, are Wtti'r «(UaliHed than 
Sir ( *luirl«vH I>ilke t4» jutlge of the mcritM«ir<lfmerit<« of the other articles 
which ha\e calle<i forth so much criticism Inith here ami nn tht*(*ontineht. 
With him these subjects have l»een a matter of lifi'-|on;c i»tudy , to their 
coiiMtleration he h;is devote«l all the energies of a singtdarly cl«*ur and 
|H>werful mind. There are few men, even in tlii-M* ilays when the 
balano* i»f education is so much more even than it use«i to Ih; in the 
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pu£t, who have so thorouj^lily, &ud fruiii so »cteiitiliu u |ic»tnt nf viov, 
grasped tlie gicat political problems which now couffont thi* tliongiiu 
fill men in all civilisr<4 nations. Tho splendid pot«ntialiLiea Uut lie 
within an energetic and resolute Imperialism; tho kntttiDK anil treld- 
ing together of the mother country witli her colonic* wid dopcrxleneuM. 
the accurate knowledge and estimation of the mean* of attkck and 
defence that belong respectively (o our own country, and to tlM grs»t 




Continental Powers; these and many other of the great qiunuoiui, a 
proper coitipreheniiion of which is absolutely c«wntial to every welt- 
trained, well-fumiabed statesman, have for many years received fmu 
Sir Charles Dilko tho most careful thought and attention. No EogUih 
atatesmen and few eolilier», even on tho Continent, know more vA Um» 
relative strength and i:a|Micity of foreign armies than this quiet atudeni 
and calm observer in Sloane Street. 
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To no liettcr authority, therefore, coiiM thi* clover ainl interesting 
h'lm'hnrr l>c fiubmittc<i for juil^ent an<l criticism than Sir (*harles. 

A little oMer anti greyer, a shade more thoughtful and carev<>ni 
than when I lai^t tfaw liim Komc few years ago, u|K)n the occaition of 
Aome |)olitical gathering, when he de]ivere<l a speech of much bril- 
liance, and clear, w«*Il-<lct]ned, consecutive thought, he yet impressed 
me as he impressed me then, with a sense of wonderful vei'siitility, 
and a plenitude of knowledge of the subject upon which I hail como 
t4) talk. 

* I feel some litth* hesitation in replying to yiMir retiuest,' he l»egan, 
" but since tht* FMitor is evidently anxious that I ^h<lul«l do so, I will 
endeavour to give you my views a<« briefly and clearly Vi> I can. Mind 
\ou. I di»n*t think it is either an easy or a gracious ta^k to criticise the 
work of the brilliant ^taif of ex|>erts who have f<»u.i:ht this Creat War. 
.\ny >trictures therefore that I may have to otfcr will deal entirely 
with p*neralities, ur witli |x»litical and military eouhidcrations : the 
•letiiiU of the War seem to me to have l»een admirablv carried out : 
and notiiing else coulil have U^en ex|»ect«il, considering wh«i are the 
men who have had |>art in it. Then, too, I feel that the FMitor was 
juotitieil, when ho wanted to make a war. in making a war which lent 
itni'lf to literary an«l dramatic treatment, instead of the war whirh 
might U* more natural but less pictures«|ue. One of my criticisms als4» 
g«H's to the r<M>t of the wh<de matter, and must necc>sarily heem a little 
by the way. It is that wo are assure<l that a (treat War * will pio- 
bably (KTcur in the immediate future.' \ do not think so, and have 
indeeii, during all the alarms of the la^t seventet-n yean*, lieeii an 
olistinate ludiever in the pmlabilities of peace.' 

' In whiih the writers clearh «liflr«*r fr«.m yi»u, Sii rhnrles.* I repli«N| ; 
'I w;i<f much struck, however, by the rlrvcr maiiner in uhich they 
causeil the war to break out in a small. in<*ignitirant iiMuitry like Bul- 
garia, and then spreail like a pniiiie tire, till th«* iiht»h* worM wa-^ in a 
bla/e. I>o y(»ti (onniibT that w;i.- a giMMi and prolqibb* lK*i;ii.iiin;: I' 

* Wfll/ replifd .Sir Charlef, at he l«Mne«l f«>ruard and U-gan ti> 
rapidly >krtch nut a little map of the (*ontinent. t«> uhi'h he made 
i-iinstant ^'Uii-ifipifnt reffrenc«', 'it wa*. ]M*rbap*. iintii' in;:* iiiMU*^ than 
either •icitntiti«' nr probable. Fnrniyt'^n pair. 1 d«> ittit lN'li«*\e that 
the nt'Xt gn-at war. wht*n it ihM't runi'-, will ari-*- fi^ni •\t'nt«i in the 
Ikilkan Penin-^ula. Of rmirM*. Kii-^i.i (.1:1 can-i* .1 wai uhmoi-r «he 
wi<theH t«i ii<i sti, htit I iImu t think ■>he \\**\'^ «•! \\i«ii 'Mm* uiiti-i^ of 
this ff'hiin ••ta!«- that tiic\ lia\e iitti\Mi f<i Ui.%\%r tltr iiiia;:iiMM «"ri 
tlii't ^prini: fn>ni tlh* iiio^^t likclv «<iurce nt cuiitln t« Tliev therefoie 
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chose Bulgaria, and I think with a good deal of reason from their point 
of view. But, for all that, Russia has pursued an adventurous and 
indefensible policy with regard to these States, and however irritating 
her conduct may have been, she means peace at heart Therefore it is, 
I think, they are wrong/ 

< It is quite fair then. Sir Charles, that I should ask you where j^mi 
would have applied the match^ had you been writing this war V 

* Quite fair,' he replied, with a very genial laugh, as he placed his 
finger on the Franco-German frontier. * The most probable cause of a 
war, which I nevertheless think wholly improbable, will be a frontier 
incident between Germany and France, exaggerated by the newspapers, 
and subject to the difficulty, as between two great Powers of equal 
strength and spirit, of making excuses. It is easy for excuses to be 
made by one side when there is obvious disparity of strength, and 
when that side, whether the stronger or the weaker, does^not desire to 
face the risks of war ; but, as I have pointed out in an article on the 
French grand manoeuvres of last year, neither side could now make 
such eiforts for peace as were made by the Emperor William I. a few 
years ago, when frontier incidents of the kind to which I allude 
occurred.' 

* Very good, Sir Charles, your war would obviously have very 
materially differed from ours ; but now, given the causes of ours, what 
do you think of the strategy supposed ? ' 

* There again,' was the reply of this keen politician, and endeavour 
as ))est I might I could not puzzle him for a single moment, * there 
again I have a criticism to offer. I cannot see why Russia should 
attempt a descent near Varna, when a descent near Constantinople 
would so much better suit her purpose. The garrison of Constanti- 
nople is not, numerically speaking, a strong one. It is very deficient 
in effective field artillery, and its infantry, numbering perhaps 18,000 
men, could not make much of a defence, unsupported as they are by 
ii real system of land fortification, against a Russian rush from the 
Black Sea coast by land, accompanied by another landing on the Asiatic 
side, and a vigorous naval attack against the Therapia batteries.' 

* Talking of Turkey, Sir Charles, should we be certain of her as an 
ally if France joined Russia, and we supported Germany t ' 

* By no means,' was his emphatic reply; * although I grant you 
that actual temporary circumstances in the Mediterranean would have 
a great bearing on their attitude, the Turks would look to the {Kwsi- 
hilities of the moment. If we could terrorise them — yes ; if not — - — ' 
and here my companion smilingly shook his head. 
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* Wm Hlack and fFhitf right in sending Knglinh troo|js to Belgium 
on the outbreak of a Fnuico-German war \ * I next asked. 

' I think not,' slowly replied Sir Charles. * It is not likely that 
|»uhlic opinion in England would force the British Goveniinent to such 
a courftc. And then again/ he continued, * I think the writers wrong 
in another important movement It seems incre<iihle to me that the 
Kussiana HhouM ex|»ose themselves to the three defeats which they met 
with in your War. It is much more probahle, in my opinion, that 
when the time conies when they have to fight the battles descrilMnl, 
apiinst tht* Turks near Krzcroum, and against the Austrians on the 
Galician fnmtier, they will fight without bavin;; the young Em|)eror 
William at the same moment in the field against them. They will 
fight undrr conditions which will enable them to clear the Black Si*a 
coa*>t «»f the Turks and the Galician plain of the Austrian forces.' 
* ' And now. Sir Charles, quitting the htorie*! ** War of 189 — * for a 
moment, I would like to ask you a question or two as to the character 
<»f the warfare of th(* future, the circumstances under which it will be 
carric«l out. the kind of men liest suite<l for it. Smokeless p<iwder 
will doubtleM revolutionise all |>aKt metbodn of attack and defence, 
«lon*l you think hi f Again, who will lie the <t«*neral of the future — 
th«* Ktudetit Moltke (»r the dashing Sk<>bel«*ff: the |K)liticiuii. the 
chemist, or the lighter f ' 

Sir ( *h.irle.** latiirheil outri;:lit an he replied : * Kather Moltke than 
SkolH*leff, but ni»t the ]Miiiticiiiii. aiiil there i^ no ri*al |H»liticul MiMier 
in France, for instance, nor the chemist, nor the man of genius ; but 
the c«>ol-h«*adeil man, with plenty of force and (»f physical strength to 
stand the five or six davs' battles which will l>e the result of smokeless 
|M)wder ; da-'h won't go ft>r much. Few reali!«e the changes that will 
lie brought alKUit by this sniiikdess |M>wiler. For instana*, the officers 
will inevitably be picked off. The puzzle t<i me is how in such cases 
v;iAt maHAe4 of ni«-n will lie induced to advance without their leailers.' 

* Ami as to the ethical intent of our War 7' I «|ueri(*d, mindful of 
the seven* strictures passtvl by worthy, but ultra-timid old tallies 
of either sex u{Min it when its noi-i*lcs^ cannon first disturlNHl the jour- 
nal intic p'Mco «if Kuro|K\ 

'Oh,* »»aid Sir Charles with an easy Liu^h, * I cannot see how your 
articles couM ib* anvthini; but ^inhI : certainlv the\ lia%«* donenolmrm 
— that is from a moral point of view : but, a** regards certain other 
as|N*cts of their teaching, I am n(»t quite so certain. I am afrai«l that 
fteoplti will hi4y only, ** Here are great ex|»erta who give us the victory," 
and will imagine, therefore, whatever you may say, that our stat«* of 
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preparation must be excellent, and our enormous expenditure u|x>n 
defence not thrown away. It should be borne in mind that you have 
given us a victory in the Mediterranean by procuring for us an Italian 
alliance ; but that there is, and always must be, a grave risk of our 
having some day to find ourselves at war with France, or with France 
and Eussia without any European alliance, and on questions which do 
not interest Continental Powers. Again, the Poland resuscitation is 
prehistoric. If you leave out the aristocracy and a few towns|)eoplt», 
there is no part of the Kussian P^mpire in which the Kussian Govern- 
ment is less unpopular than in Poland, and no Polish force could 1»e 
collected except one composed of nobles and that small middle-cla^s 
which really consists of the little nobility. The capture of Sierra 
Leone by France was capital, for under the present circumstances it 
would be, of coui-se, inevitable, and it is well that attention has Ix^en 
so ably called to this point, which involves grave risk to the Caj»t» 
route. I cannot think, however, that the Canadian Pacilic route is 
a very safe one to employ, as our enemies, by spending a little money 
\\\ sparsely-settled ])ortions of the United States, could easily break up 
the line by bands of hired raiders. And here my criticisms come t«» 
an end. But I would like to say again that in my opinion the War it-* 
conceived by your contributors has been admirably carried out. With 
few exceptions, the consequences flow well ami naturally, and in |H-rfect 
logical sequence from the foundation in facts.' 
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